bridle-path.  —  From  the  Picture  ix  the  Royai.  Academy  by  Peter  Graham. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CENTENARY 
OF  SCOTT. 

CIR  WALTER  SCOTT :  THE  STORY 

OK  HIS  LIFE.  ByR.  SbkltosMackkniik.  With 
PoitnUta  and  lUnstnUioiM.  1vol.  I2mo.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

The  lap«?  of  nearly  fifty  years  that  has  passed  since 
Scott  penned  his  last  work  has  not  wasted  the  fh>sh  charm 
of  his  writings,  nor  lessened  the  developing  Influence  of 
their  nobility  of  thought,  artistic  picturesqueness,  grace- 
tul  spontaneity,  and  truthfulness. 

The  eminent  scholar  and  author.  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mac- 
kenxle,  has,  as  an  appropriate  and  lasting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  distinguished  fellowHiounto'nian,  prepared 
a  biography  of  Scott,  which  Is  designed  to  fill  a  place  that 
the  magnitude  and  expense  of  more  voluminous  biogra¬ 
phies  render  them  Impracticable  to  occupy.  It  is  that  of 
a  popular  life  of  the  illustrious  author,  which  will  contain 
in  a  convenient  and  accessible  fbrm  minute  details  of  his 
varied  and  eventful  experiences,  the  ffultsof  Dr.  Macken¬ 
zie’s  profound  study  and  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his 
subject. 

The  centerury  of  the  eminent  author  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  l.lth  of  .Vugust,  ap¬ 
propriately  suggested  the  publication  of  the  volume  in 
connection  with  that  notable  event.  Readers  of  Scott’s 
works  will  find  in  this  a'ork  something  more  than  a  mere 
biography,  ami  will  welcome  the  volume  as  an  agreeable 
and  valuable  companiort  to  his  writings. 

"  The  approaching  centerutry  of  Sir  Walter  .Scott,  which 
is  to  be  celebrated  on  the  ISth  Inst.,  has  suggested  the 
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diffuse  biography,  but  an  unostentatious  narrative  of  the 
domestic  and  literary  life  of  the  great  author,  niating 
many  interesting  ex^rienccs  and  incidents  in  his  career 
that,  coming  » ithin  Dr.  Macketuic’s  own  knowledge  and 
obserAation,  have  not  found  a  place  in  anv  of  the  more 
exhaustive  biographies  of  l^tt.  The  author’s  purixrse 
in  this  volume  has  been  to  make  it  a  faithful  record  of  the 
llfb  work  of  Scott,  not  a  laudatory  essay  upon  his  genius 
and  character.  As  such  It  forms  a  remarkably  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  book,  which  will  have  .an  important  in¬ 
fluence  in  famiiiarizing  readers  of  Scott’s  works  with  the 
true  history  of  their  sources  and  of  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  were  written,  and  introducing 
them  to  the  rising  generation  of  readers,  who  will  read  the 
great  writer’s  romances  ami  poems  with  a  keener  zest 
after  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Mackenzie’s  ’  Life.’  The  volume 
will  be  published  on  or  before  the  15th  of  this  month.”— 
Boston  Transcript. 
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T'HE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT.  By  James 

A  F.  Hckrewell.  I  vol.  12mo.  rnifonn  with  the 
Library  Edition  of  the  Waverlrt  Novels.  $  2.50. 

This  book  contains  sketches  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Scott,  and  of  the  objects  and  places  with  which  they  are 
a.->soclated,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  could  Ih' 
most  readily  visited,  fhese  include  picturesque  scenes  in 
nearly  all  the  shires  of  Scotland,  in  England,  Wales,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  France,  Belgium,  the  valley  of  the  I'pper 
Rhine,  and  tbe  far  East,  ibis  is  a  book  which  would  be 
heartily  welcomed  at  any  time  by  the  numerous  host  of 
Scott’s  admirers,  but  it  comes  now  with  special  fitness  on 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  great  romancer’s  birth. 

q''HE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT.  “The  nu- 

-L  mcroos  attractions  of  Scotland,  its  sccneiy,  romance, 
and  antiqu'ties.  the  objects  and  places  identified  with  the 
compositions  ot  the  gn*at  author,  are  graphically  set  forth 
and  minutelv  described.  Interesting  sketches  of  the  plots 
of  the  varied  stories  of  novels  and  noems  of  Scott,  with  a 
memoir  of  his  life,  are  also  included  in  this  interesting 
volume.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  a  series  of  maps  of 
*  The  Country  between  Stirling  and  Oban.*  *  lire  Eastern 
and  Middle  ^rder,*  *  Great  Britain  from  Moray  Firth  to 
York,*  *  England  (south  of  York),  and  Wales.***  —  »/r 
IbrJt  Evening  Post. 

T1  UNNEWELL’S  LANDS  OF  SCOTT. 

-tl  “  Though  following  the  path  of  romance  the  labor 
of  the  author  ha*  really  a  »ound  practical  value,  for  hardly 
a  page  in  tbe  book  can  be  ecanned  which  does  not  yield 
some  useful  informative  bint  concerning  men,  maimerr, 
and  things  of  interest.  We  arc  confident  that  *  A  Tour 
through  the  Lands  of  .Scott’  will  entertain  and  satisfy 
many  thous.mds  of  readers,  and  that  It  will  be  held  to  lie 
as  indispensable  in  er-ery  library  as  are  the  works  of  the 
great  novelist  which  it  so  charmingly  illustrates.”  —Bos¬ 
ton  Times. 
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A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.  By 

Cbarler  Reads.  Complete  in  1  vol,  8vo.  Paper, 
M  cents;  Cloth,  S IJW. 

“  Since  the  first  armouncement  of  the  especial  arrange¬ 
ment  by  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  k  Co.  with  Mr.  Charles 
Reade  for  tbe  advance  sheets  of  bis  latest  work,  that  large 
portion  ofthe  novel-reading  public  averse  to  the  perusal 
of  &<<cinatingly  exciting  romance  in  serial  form  has  Im¬ 
patiently  awaited  the  completion  of  the  story,  that  is  ac¬ 
credited  as  one  of  the  most  ori0nal  and  characteristic 
works  of  the  author,  fertile  in  incident,  brilliant  in  its 
description  and  characterization,  and  singularly  bold  in 
its  departure  from  tbe  moral  conventionalities  oif  modern 
novel  writing.  The  publication  of  the  story  entire  by 
Messrs.  O^ood  k  Co.  will  mtify  thousands  of  expectant 
readers.  Ilie  book  Is  issued  in  mmphlet  form  at  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  figure.”— RosToa  Journal. 

“  The  new  story  iVom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Reade  challenges 
the  attention  of  novel  readers.  The  style  is  light  and  easy, 
progressing  ftom  point  to  point  without  a  perceptible  jar, 
and  It  will  give  many  an  hour  of  pleasant  employment  to 
the  idlers  of  coming  summer.”  —  Philadelphia  Age. 

“  It  is  such  a  novel  as  only  Charles  Reade  could  have 
written,  in  its  fertility  of  invention,  wealth  of  ItKldent, 
originality,  dramatic  power,  intense  characterization  and 
startling  Innovations  upon  the  literature  of  fiction.  1  his 
prompt  Issue  Is  the  *  author’s  edition,’  sent  out  simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  appearance  of  the  work  in  Englaml.  It 
Is  sure  of  a  multitude  of  readers,  and  equally  sure  of  any 
amount  of  criticism.  Rcade’s  genius  is  undeniable,  huw- 


has  chosen  to  exercise  it  in  the  present  irutance.”  —  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 

“  Creating  an  excitement  not  equalled  even  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  previous  great  works,  ’  Hard  Cash  ’  and  ‘  Urifilth 
daunt,  it  has  seemed  to  fit!  ths  popular  craving  for  an 
absorbing  and  powerftil  sensation,  which  Dickens’s  un- 
tinisbed  ’  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  ’  had  promised  to  grati¬ 
fy,  while  even  those  whose  critical  searchings  si'ldom  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  sphere  of  romance  find  material  for  discussion 
In  Reade’s  latest  story.  Tbe  book  Is  published  in  an 
illustrated,  low-priced  pamphlet.”- Boiiofi  Trateller. 
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Every  Saturday  is  conspicuously 
and  confessedly  the  best  American 
Illustrated  Paper.  It  is  larger  than 
any  other,  being  the  only  paper 
which  regularly  consists  of  twenty- 
four  pages.  It  contains  the  most  and 
the  best  illustrations  both  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign.  Its  editorials  are 
abler  and  more  impartial  and  its 
literary  matter  more  various  and 
interesting  than  any  other.  Its  sale 
is  constantly  and  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing,  and  its  circulation  is  among  a 
better  class  of  readers  than  any 
similar  publication.  In  one  year  it 
has  gained  a  popularity  unprece¬ 
dented  among  illustrated  journals. 


PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In  this  number  we  present  an  engraving  of 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn’s  portrait  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  two  illustrations  representing  the 
burial-place  of  the  poet  and  novelist  at  Dry- 
burgh  Abbey,  and  the  memorial  monument  at 
Edinburgh.  In  succeeding  issues  we  shall  pub¬ 
lish  a  series  of  drawings  illustrating  many  of 
the  prominent  characters  in  Scott’s  novels  and 
giving  views  of  picturesque  localities  made  fa¬ 
mous  by  connection  with  his  memory. 

This  week’s  instalment  of  our  Southern  Ex¬ 
pedition  is  laid  over  to  give  place  to  a  spirit¬ 
ed  pen  and  pencil  delineation  of  Long  Branch, 
to  which  the  reader’s  attention  is  especially  di¬ 
rected.  _ 

HUNTING  OUT  CITY  MISRULE. 

NO  fox-hunt  was  ever  followed  with  keener 
interest  than  have  been  the  doublings 
and  shillings  and  attempts  to  seek  cover  o 
the  New  York  city  officials  under  the  vigor¬ 
ous  overhauling  set  on  foot  by  the  press.  At 
first  they  sounded  only  notes  of  defiance,  as 
if  the  agitation  was  merely  one  of  those  pe¬ 
riodical  outcries,  started  for  electioneering 
or  other  similar  purposes,  whose  rise,  decline, 
and  fall  had  been  too  often  witnessed  to  oc¬ 
casion  them  any  special  alarm.  The  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  that  the  earnestness  of  the 
popular  demand  began  to  be  perceived,  the 
trepidation  of  the  whole  city  government, 
from  Mayor  Hall  down,  betrayed  itself  in 
ever}'  movement  they  took  in  self-defence. 
They  insinuated,  without  daring  to  assert, 
the  incorrectness  of  the  accounts  published 
in  the  Times,  they  declared  that  they  had 
already  been  published  in  the  journal  of 
the  city  records,  they  promised  that  they 
should  shortly  be  published  in  full.  They 
claimed  —  at  least  Mayor  Hall  did  —  that 
the  old  Board  of  Supervisors  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  these  “  perhaps  exorbitant  claims,’’ 
the  duties  of  the  Mayor  and  Comptroller  in 
signing  the  warrants  being  purely  minis¬ 
terial.  As  the  pressure  increased,  they 
attempted  a  diversion  on  political  and  per¬ 
sonal  grounds.  They  took  to  throwing 


stones,  till  the  clattering  of  the  immense 
amount  of  glass  about  their  own  ears  ad¬ 
monished  them  that  that  would  never  do. 
As  a  last  resort  against  the  inexorable 
demands  of  the  people  two  more  expedients 
were  tried :  a  proposal  was  made  to  submit 
the  city  accounts  to  the  inspection  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a 
new  “  statement  ’’  was  sent  forth  by  Comp¬ 
troller  Connolly. 

The  first  proposition  had  a  certain  degree 
of  plausibility,  owing  to  the  acknowledged 
high  standing  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  certainty  that  any  examination  con¬ 
ducted  under  its  auspices  would  be  marked 
by  complete  honesty  and  as  much  thorough¬ 
ness  as  circumstances  would  allow.  There 
would  have  been  the  difficulty,  however. 
The  proposed  inspection  would  only  have 
been,  to  a  great  degree,  a  matter  of  super¬ 
visory  book-keeping,  —  a  finding  that  cer¬ 
tain  moneys  came  into  the  city  treasury  and 
then  went  out  again  according  to  certain 
warrants  signed  by  Hall  and  Connolly, 
everything  being  well  balanced  on  the  city 
books.  Where  the  money  all  went  to,  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  in  service  and  in  goods  the 
city  got  for  what  it  paid  out,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Committee  would  have  had  no 
means  of  determining  and  no  legal  author¬ 
ity  to  inquire.  Besides,  this  was  not  the 
way  to  go  to  work.  The  city  government 
of  New  York  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  —  it  was  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  people,  it  had  by  them  been 
called  to  account,  and  to  them  it  ought  to 
have  reported  in  the  first  instance,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  long-neglected  legal  re¬ 
quirement  of  publishing  its  financial  doings 
in  full. 

Hall  and  Connolly  in  the  mean  time  had 
become  convinced  that  whether  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  accepted  their  polite 
invitation  or  not,  —  which  was  very  appro¬ 
priately  declined,  —  something  in  the  ivay 
of  publication  could  not  be  staved  off  much 
longer,  and  so  the  latter  official  came  out 
with  what  he  called  a  “  statement  ’’  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York  and  of  payments  for  the  month  of  July. 
It  was  a  jumble  of  figures,  interspersed  with 
unintelligible  comments.  It  was  an  utter 
blank  as  to  tbe  thirty  months  in  which  the 
ta.x-payers  were  most  interested.  As  for 
the  rest,  there  were  items  which  could  not 
be  footed  up,  because  it  could  not  be  told 
whether  they  over-lapped  or  were  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  there  were  footings  of 
very  important  items  which  were  suppressed. 
In  short,  what  the  people  most  expected  to 
find  in  Connolly’s  statement,  they  wholly 
missed,  while  what  they  did  get  only  served 
to  sharpen  their  appetite  for  the  more  that 
was  withheld.  They  tracked,  for  instance, 
the  tremendous  progress  of  their  municipal 
indebtedness.  They  saw  that  the  funaed 
debt  alone,  since  Jan.  1, 1869,  had  increased 
at  least  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  or  upward 
of  one  hundred  per  cent,  notwithstanding 
the  annual  receipt  of  about  twenty-four 
millions  of  dollars  from  taxes  ;  and  that  in 
the  total  city  debt  there  had  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  thirty-one  months  of  sixty-six  and 
a  half  millions,  or  at  the  rate  of  $  2,146,719 
per  month  I  Who  could  avoid  asking  where 
this  process  was  to  end,  especially  as  the 
increment  of  the  debt  appeared  to  be 
CTcater  than  ever  during  the  last  month  of 
July?  Neither  were  there  any  signs  in 
these  lurid  exhibits  of  diminishing  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  new  Court  House  was  shown 
by  them  to  have  already  sunk  seven  millions 
of  dollars  and  to  be  still  calling  for  more. 
In  short,  the  effect  of  Connolly’s  partial 
publication,  so  conclusive  in  its  admissions 
and  so  suggestive  in  its  omissions,  is  to 
irresistibly  (frive  forward  the  ci^  officials  to 
the  dreaded  duty  of  making,  as  Mr.  Opdyke 
says,  “  a  full,  clear,  and  accurate  statement 
of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
city  and  county  since  January,  1869,  in¬ 
cluding  detailed  vouchers  and  specifications 
for  all  payments  that  seem  to  be  exorbitant.” 

To  tnat  it  must  come  at  Ikst,  and  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  progress  made  thus  far  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  encouraging.  True,  the 
band  of  official  swindlers  and  their  confede¬ 
rates  have  not  yet  exhausted  their  ingenuity ; 
they  will  fight  against  the  light  with  increas¬ 
ing  desperation  to  the  last  moment;  but 
they  are  bound  to  be  smoked  out.  'The 
people  are  determined  to  have  the  facts. 
After  that  they  can  tell  better  what  to  do  in 
the  way  of  seeking  redress  and  providing 
remedies.  Only  let  them  continue  the  un¬ 
earthing  process  with  the  same  stem  vigor 
they  have  shown  hitherto,  and  thej’  will 
not  only  purify  and  reconstruct  their  city 
government,  but  they  will  have  given  the 
most  signal  proof  of  the  capacity  of  repub¬ 
lican  institutions  to  correct  all  their  evils 
and  reform  all  their  abuses. 


[August  26, 187i. 


STUDYING  TOGETHER. 

IN  that  vague  but  beautiful  land  of  Tennv. 

son’s  fancy  the  women  of  an  earlier  time 
had  a  university  of  their  own,  at  whose 
gate  “whereon  a  woman-statue  rose  with 
wings  from  four-winged  horses,”  was  the 
stem  inscription,  “  Let  no  man  ENTF.n  is 
ON  PAIN  OF  death.”  There  the  IMncesg 
Ida  raled  supreme.  With  her  as  tutors  were 


form  and  haughtiest  lineaments,”  and  Lady 
Psyche,  “a  quick  bmnette,  well-moulded 
falcon-eyed”;  and  when  necessary,  obedi’ 
ence  was  enforced  by  “  daughters  of  the 
plough,  stronger  than  men — ^huge  women 
blowzed  withliealth  and  wind  and  rain  and 
labor.”  'There  was  taught 

“  All  that  treatA  of  whatsooTcr  la,  tbe  state. 

The  total  rhroulrlea  of  man,  the  mind, 

’The  morals,  something  of  the  ftame,  the  rork. 

The  star,  the  bird,  the  fish,  the  sbrli,  the  flower 

Electric,  chcmic  laws,  and  all  tbe  rest,”  —  ’ 

in  a  word,  “  whatever  can  be  taught  and 
known.”  Yet  it  was  primarily  a  school  of 
reform.  It  was  sought  to  disyoke  the  necks 
of  the  pupils  from  custom;  they  were  re¬ 
quired  “  not  for  three  years  to  speak  with 
any  man  ” ;  the  chief  end  of  labor  was  “  to 
mould  the  woman  to  the  fuller  day,”  and  lift 
her  “fallen  divinity  upon  an  even  pedet- 
tal  with  man  ” ;  the  Princess  “  had  a  will,” 
“would  not  wed,”  in  her  dreams  saw  “the 
unrisen  morrow,”  beard  “  a  trampet  in  the 
distance  pealing  news  of  better,”  walked  in 
hope  of  “that  great  year  of  equal  mights 
and  rights.” 

In  tnesc  latter  years  the  Princess  Ida 
begs  no  boon  of  “a  certain  summer  palace" 
from  her  father  in  which  “  to  found  an  uni¬ 
versity  for  maidens.”  She  still  writes 
“rhymes,  and  awful  odes,  and  dismal 
lyrics,  prophesj’ing  change,”  and  still  main¬ 
tains  “  that  with  equal  husbandry  the  wo¬ 
man  were  an  equal  to  the  man  ” ;  but  she 
no  longer  turns  her  back  on  men,  no  longer 
withdraws  herself  from  “  those  monstrous 
males,”  and  no  longer  with  looks  “  grand 
and  grave  as  doomsday  ”  abjures  her  sister 
maidens  “  to  live  jipart  from  these  self-slylfcd 
lords  of  earth.”  On  the  contrary,  she  takes 
Melissa  by  the  hand  and  bids  her  seek  the 
men;  if  she  would  be  her  own  mistress, 
make  herself  mistress  of  men’s  knowledge; 
abandon  Lady  Blanche’s  theories  about  pur¬ 
suing  learning  alone  and  confidently  demand 
admission  to  men’s  colleges.  And  Melissa, 
nothing  loth,  does  it  with  graceful  assertion, 
charming  oven  when  most  audacious. 

'The  national  Commissioner  of  Education 
shows  in  his  last  annual  report  that  of  298 
colleges  in  this  country,  as  to  which  he  has 
statistics,  167  instruct  only  males,  54  onfy 
females,  and  77  admit  both  sexes.  'The 
tendency  of  the  times  is  unmistakably  to¬ 
ward  the  enlargement  of  woman’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  labor,  action,  culture,  advance¬ 
ment.  'The  special  schools  and  colleges  for 
girls  are  far  more  numerous  and  greatly 
better  than  they  were  a  score  of  years  ago, 
and  their  improvement  within  the  last  de¬ 
cade  is  one  of  the  marked  features  of  social 
progress  in  the  United  States.  The  average 
“  Female  Seminary  ”  has  doubtless  done 
some  good,  but  it  lacks  much  of  being  a 
thing  for  unstinted  admiration,  and  there  is 
gratificatien  in  feeling  that  a  better  is  prom¬ 
ised  by  the  rising  morrow.  We  have  no 
college  for  girls  such  as  Lilia,  “  the  little 
hearth-flower  ”  of  Sir  Walter’s  home,  sighed 
to  build — in  which  there  is  taught  them 
“all  that  men  are  taught”;  but  Mount 
Holyoke  has  done  an  excellent  work  of  a 
peculiar  character  for  these  many  years, 
and  Yassar  has  such  a  broad  foundation 
that  it  could  probably  meet  the  measure  of 
Lilia’s  longing  if  there  were  occasion. 

Lady  Blanche  is  such  an  inveterate  man- 
hater  that  she  will  undoubtedly,  till  her  dying 
day,  believe  it  entirely  practicable  to  build  a 
greater  than  Harvard  with  only  women  as 
teachers  and  students  and  graduates.  But 
the  Princess  and  Lady  Psyche  are  wiser 
than  they  were  before  the  one  loved  the 
Prince  and  the  other  found  Cyril,  and  in 
visions  of  the  future  th^  see  their  girls  con¬ 
testing  with  their  Ixws  for  the  highest  honors 
of  Cambridge  and  New  Haven  and  Brown 
and  Cornell  and  Ann  Arbor.  Into  the 
State  Universities  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Michigan, 
as  well  as  into  nearly  half  the  collegiate 
schools  of  the  whole  West  and  Northwest, 
Melissa  and  her  sisters  have  been  admitted 
on  terms  of  full  eq^uality  with  young  Walter 
Vivian  and  his  fellows.  Throughout  the 
valleys  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Mis¬ 
souri  rivers  there  is  a  general  disposition  to 
open  all  the  schools  to  women ;  and  in  the 
circulars  and  advertisements  of  those  most 
recently  founded,  particular  stress  is  laid  on 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  exclusion  on  account 
of  sex.  Of  the  1 7  colleges  in  New  England, 
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only  Bates,  Burlington,  and  Middletown  are 
at  the  service  of  women  ;  but  they  knocked 
last  year  at  Brown  and  Harvard,  and  are 
already  permitted  to  attend  certain  courses 
of  lectures  in  the  last-named  institution, 
while  during  these  long  summer  days  Am¬ 
herst  and  Williams  are  debating  with  them¬ 
selves  what  answer  they  shall  make  to  Me¬ 
lissa’s  inquiry  of  June.  That  woman  ought 
to  have  every  needful  opportunity  for  educa¬ 
tion,  is  an  issue  settled  so  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned.  Whether  the  sexes  can  most 
advantageously  study  separately  or  together 
in  the  higher  branches  of  culture  and  learn¬ 
ing,  is  a  (luestion  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  likely  to  bring  to  the  test 
of  practice  within  the  next  ten  years.  One 
writer  argues  and  another  theorizes,  and 
strong  points  may  be  made  on  each  side ; 
final  answer  chiefly  depends  on  the  spirit 
and  strength  brought  by  women-students  to 
the  serious  work  of  a  full  collegiate  course. 


PAPAL  SOVEREIGNTY. 

HE  debate  in  the  French  National  As¬ 
sembly  on  the  twenty-second  ultimo 
was  of  n.'ore  importance  than  the  cable  de¬ 
spatches  gave  us  to  understand.  It  related 
to  the  question  of  interference  in  behalf  of 
the  Pope’s  temporal  power ;  Mgr.  Dupan- 
loup  was  the  principal  speaker  for,  and  M. 
Thiers  the  sole  speaker  against,  the  pro¬ 
position.  The  matter  came  up  on  the  pres¬ 
entation  and  reading  of  reports  from  com¬ 
mittees,  some  weeks  previously  directed  to 
consider  certain  memorials  from  members  of 
the  Catholic  church,  asking  the  government 
to  protest  against  the  completion  of  Italian 

3’.  The  several  reports  were  on  the 
e  very  favorable  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Bishops  and  other  petitioners,  and  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  Assembly  clearly  showed 
that  more  than  half  the  representatives  of 
the  French  people  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  protest.  We  can  easily  believe,  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  was  rage  as  well  as  indigna¬ 
tion  when  M.  Thiers  ascended  the  tribune 
and  emphatically  refused  the  assent  of  the 
government  to  the  adoption  of  the  reports. 

His  speech  was  characteristic  of  himself 
as  well  as  characteristically  French.  He 
declared  he  had  not  abandoned  any  of  his 
well-known  opinions  and  life-long  senti¬ 
ments,  but  begged  his  associates  to  beai'  in 
mind  that  silence  sometimes  serves  great 
interests  better  than  speech  could.  'The 
equilibrium  of  Europe,  he  said,  had  been 
overthrown,  —  “in  a  moment  of  folly  we 
all  contributed  to  its  destruction.”  This 
being  the  actual,  accomplished  fact,  it  was 
impossible  to  see  how  France  could  do  any¬ 
thing  for  the  Pope  except  at  the  peril  of  her 
own  life ;  he  would  not  reproach  Italy  for 
having  wished  to  become  united  —  France 
could  not  reproach  her,  for  she  herself  had 
largely  aided  this  unification ;  “  my  con¬ 
science  revolts  against  the  acceptation  of 
these  accomplished  facts,”  but  the  other 

1K)wers  of  Europe  decline  to  interfere  and 
’ ranee  can  do  nothing  alone ;  he  deplored 
the  existing  situation  with  all  his  heart,  but 
it  was  not  of  his  making,  and  he  could  not 
attempt  to  change  it  either  by  war  or  pro¬ 
test  or  diplomacy.  For  the  rest,  the  cunning 
old  French  statesman  professed  ardent  de¬ 
votion  to  the  Pope  and  the  most  intense 
feeling  of  sympathy  with  his  misfortunes; 
he  really  could  not  aid  the  Sovereign  Pon¬ 
tiff  against  the  Italian  nation,  nor  could  he 
give  him  advice  on  a  subject  so  grave  as  that 
of  liis  relations  to  Victor  Emanuel;  but 
France  was  anxious  to  secure  the  Holy  See 
in  a  state  of  spiritual  inde])endence,  and 
would  cordially  unite  herself  to  the  other 
Catholic  powers  in  every  proper  effort  to 
maintain  this  independence. 

The  proceedings  of  the  day  ended  with 
what  was  virtuafly  a  rejection  of  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  committees.  France,  either 
from  choice  or  necessity,  declines  to  aid  the 
Pope.  His  tem^ral  sovereignty  is  at  an 
end.  As  M.  Thiers  pointed  out,  every 
Catholic  state  on  the  continent  has  been 
appealed  to  in  his  behalf;  each  professes  to 
regret  the  course  of  things  in  Italy  and  the 
accomplishment  of  Italian  unity,  and  each 
also  washes  its  hands  of  participation  in  the 
events  which  have  brought  the  earthly 
kingship  of  Pius  the  Ninth  to  its  grave ; 
each  is  very  sorry  for  the  old  gentleman, 
but  quite  unable  to  see  how  it  can  do  any¬ 
thing  to  better  his  situation.  'The  appeal  to 
France  was  the  last  resort ;  want  of  success 
there  precludes  further  efibrt  elsewhere. 
The  vengeance  of  logic,  as  the  Paris  Temps 
says,  has  been  satisfied  —  M.  Thiers  has 
pronounced  the  funeral  oration  over  the 
corpse  of  Temporal  Power.  What  he  and 
France  recognize,  the  Pom  himself  thus  far 
refuses  to  recognize.  Pius  may  even  re¬ 


main  a  protesting  and  self-immured  prisoner 
to  the  end  of  his  career,  but  the  fact  of 
Italian  unity  is  one  of  those  stubborn  things 
that  will  command  recognition  from  his 
successors. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


JUDGE  BLATCHFOUD’S  last  Erie  decis¬ 
ion  is  said  to  cause  some  alarm  in  finan¬ 
cial  circles.  That  it  should  do  so  will  not 
appear  surprising,  if  the  general  scope  as  well  us 
the  particular  effect  thereof  is  duly  considered. 
Reduced  to  a  statement  in  plain  English,  this 
decision  was  that  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  has  no  power  to  prevent  the  president  of 
Erie  from  watering  its  stock  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  million  dollars.  The  facts  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  the  matter  can  be  presented 
in  a  few  lines.  The  usual  certificates  represent¬ 
ing  about  sixty  thousand  shares  of  Ene  stock 
owned  in  England,  were  sent  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  office  for  inspection,  preliminary  to  reg¬ 
istration  in  the  ordinary  manner.  These  were 
at  once  seized  by  the  Erie  officials,  at  their  request 
transferred  to  a  receiver  hy  the  order  of  Judge 
Barnard,  and  subsequently,  on  the  same  order, 
used  by  this  receiver  for  the  benefit  of  Fisk  and 
Gould.  As  the  result  of  a  long  and  vexatious 
suit,  brought  by  the  English  owners  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  their  stolen  stock.  Judge  Blatchford, 
some  weeks  ago,  directed  that  thirty  thousand 
shares  be  registered  and  held  subject  to  the 
court’s  further  disposition.  The  president  of 
Erie  could  not  produce  these  shares,  and  there¬ 
fore  gave  notice  that  he  would  issue  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  new  shares,  —  in  other  words,  would  water 
the  existing  stock  to  that  extent.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  gentlemen  asked  an  injunction  to  restrain 
Gould  from  taking  this  inicpiitous  step,  which 
Judge  Blatchford  declines  to  grant,  on  the 
ground  that  his  United  States  court  must  be 
governed  by  the  ruling  of  Judge  Cardozo’s 
State  court  in  another  Erie  suit.  The  devil 
might  possibly  preach  a  sermon  sound  in  doc¬ 
trine,  but  we  scarcely  think  he  would  be  quoted 
as  an  authority  in  reference  to  the  scheme  of  the 
atonement.  Having  aecepted  Cardozo’s  judg¬ 
ment  of  law  for  Erie,  there  remains  for  Judge 
Blatchford  nothing  but  to  indorse  Barnard’s. 
It  so  hapjiens,  moreover,  that  Cardozo’s  opinion 
is  a  mere  obiter  dictum :  he  dismissed  the  case 
before  him  by  declaring  that  the  plaintiff  had 
no  standing  in  court ;  and  then,  quite  unneces¬ 
sarily,  even  if  not  improperly,  announced  the 
view  on  which  Judge  Blatchford  bases  his  de¬ 
nial  of  the  injunction  sought  by  the  Erie  stock¬ 
holders  in  England.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  he  was  rc([uired  to  give  any  heed  to  Car¬ 
dozo’s  extra-judicial  declaration.  Certainly 
the  case  was  one  in  which  the  Englishmen,  as 
the  aggrieved  party,  should  have  been  given  the 
benefit  of  every  doubt.  If  the  president  of 
Erie  may  legally  issue  new  stock  at  will,  so 
may  other  railway  |)rcsident3 ;  and  the  share- 
owners  of  railroad  corjwrations  organized  under 
the  New  York  statute  have  nothing  more  than  a 
legal  shadow  for  protection  against  official  cu¬ 
pidity  and  rascality. 


Can  any  one  tell  just  why  our  government  is 
making  war  on  the  Corcans  i  They  are  a  semi 
barbarous  people,  on  the  further  side  of  the 
world,  and  quite  unnecessarily  devoted  to  the 
policy  of  non-intercourse ;  but  we  fail  to  see  in 
these  facts,  or  in  any  other  of  which  the  public  has 
knowledge,  a  sufficient  justification  fur  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  our  naval  vessels  in  Corean  waters. 
When  the  Coreans  came  out  to  inquire  as  to  the 
mission  of  Admiral  Rodgers  and  Minister 
Lowe,  they  were  told  that  it  was  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  their  government.  But 
we  do  not  wish  to  have  any  relations  whatever 
with  you,  answered  they  ;  we  trouble  no  other 
nations,  and  why  should  they  trouble  us ;  we 
have  lived  four  thousand  years  in  the  enjoyment 
of  our  own  form  of  civilization,  and  arc  not  yet 
ready  to  adopt  that  of  any  other  nation. 
Whereupon  the  Admiral  steamed  ahead,  and, 
'encountering  some  opposition,  battered  down 
their  villages  in  the  most  improved  manner. 
Though  not  so  old,  our  form  of  civilization  may 
be  immensely  superior  to  that  of  the  Coreans; 
but  it  is  plainly  evident  they  are  not  likely 
to  gain  any  very  clear  knowledge  of  its  beauti¬ 
ful  superiority  from  Mr.  Lowe  and.  Admiral 
Rodgers. 


The  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  boiler 
explosion  on  the  Staten  Island  ferry-boat  has 
brought  out  a  state  of  facts  which  ought  to  con¬ 
demn  the  Ferry  Company  to  universal  execra¬ 
tion.  Experts  may  theorize  never  so  learnedly, 
and  inspectors  may  certify  never  so  profoundly 
—  the  sad  calamity  is  chargeable  to  the  cupidity 
or  negligence  of  that  corporation.  That  there 
was  a  bad  crack  in  an  old  boiler,  that  it  cost 
less  money  to  patch  this  than  to  buy  a  new 
boiler,  that  the  safety-valve  was  rusty  and  in 
such  a  condition  it  could  not  be  trusted,  that 
the  locked  government  gauge  had  been  altered 
to  make  it  correspond  with  the  corroded  safety- 
valve,  that  the  engineer,  though  smart  and 
honest  and  faithful,  knew  very  little  about  the 
properties  of  steam,  and  had  but  a  faint  con¬ 
ception  of  what  danger  he  incurred  when  he 
carried  more  than  his  certificate  allowed, — these 
are  the  essential  facts  ;  and  when  they  had  been 
established,  the  investigation  might  as  well  have 
closed,  unless  the  Grand  Jury  and  District  At¬ 
torney  are  going  to  bring  the  officers  of  the 
Ferry  Company  to  punishment.  Whether  there 


was  too  much  steam,  whether  there  was  a  super¬ 
heating  of  steam,  whether  there  was  undue 
pressure  or  unetjual  expansion  —  these  are  really 
secondary  points,  'rhe  Company  were  bound 
by  every' legal  and  moral  consideration  to  take 
the  utmost  precautions  to  insure  safety  of  travel, 
and  the  testimony  shows  such  an  entire  lack  of 
proper  precaution  that  one  wonders  the  boat  did 
not  blow  up  long  ago.  The  engineer  appears  to 
have  been  a  willing  and  a  teachable  fellow,  but 
nobody  took  the  trouble  to  ascertain  if  he  was 
competent  for  his  duties.  And  yet  the  President 
of  the  Companv  thinks  him  the  best  one  in 
their  service  !  'That  single  remark  indicates  the 
principle  of  the  management  —  it  employed 
cheap  ignorance  and  trusted  to  luck  with  folded 
hands.  There  is  but  one  way  to  reach  all  these 
heartless  monopolies  —  through  the  purse. 
Make  them  pay  heavily  enough  for  “  accidents,” 
and  they  will  soon  find  it  for  their  advantage  to 
guard  against  “  accidents.” 


The  Sunday  question  has  stirred  up  an  un¬ 
seemly  strife  in  Cincinnati  —  a  strife  altogether 
too  warm  for  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
Whether  the  present  Mayor  of  the  city  cor¬ 
rectly  holds  that  the  Biblical  laws  respecting 
the  Sabbath  are  or  ought  to  be  of  full  force 
as  respects  our  Sunday,  is  an  issue  which  may 
be  left  to  the  discussion  of  theologians  and 
Hebraic  students ;  the  practical  concern  of  the 
people  at  large  is  with  the  question  whether 
all  days  of  the  week  shall  be  alike,  or  shall  one 
be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest  from  labor.  That 
this  is  in  some  sense  a  religious  question,  no 
reasonable  man  of  American  birth  will  deny  ; 
but  it  is  also  one  that  may  be  answered  fully 
and  clearly  on  other  than  religious  grounds. 
Cincinnati  has  civil  enactments,  similar  to 
those  in  force  in  other  cities,  forbidding  com¬ 
mon  labor  on  StXnday ;  but  the  peculiarity 
of  her  population  is  such  that  these  laws 
have  been  allowed  to  become  almost  obsolete, 
'rhe  present  Mayor  came  into  office  some 
moniln  ago  with  a  determination  to  revive 
and  enforce  them.  In  carrying  out  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  brought  on  a  conflict  with  sundry 
venders  of  ice-cream  and  lager- beer,  and  sun¬ 
dry  keepers  of  dance-halls  and  concert-saloons, 
not  to  mention  sundry  dealers  in  junk  and 
cheap  clothing.  The  movement  for  an  entire 
abrogation  of  the  Sunday  code  seems  to  have 
originated  among  the  Germans,  and  the  matter 
in  dispute  is  spoken  of  as  a  crusade  of  Ger¬ 
manism  against  Puritanism.  But  the  Germans 
are  by  no  means  united  :  —  a  very  strong  and  in¬ 
fluential  minority  stand  with  the  Mayor  and 
the  native-born  majority  for  maintaining  and 
enforcing  the  laws.  There  have  been  several 
large  meetings  of  citizens,  and  the  contro¬ 
versy  still  eontinues  in  the  pulpits  and  news¬ 
papers  ;  but  it  is  already  evident  that  the 
opponents  of  the  code  have  failed  of  the  great 
end  at  which  they  aimed.  Whatever  the  action 
of  the  City  Council  during  its  brief  hour  of 
authority,  and  whatever  diversity  of  opinion 
there  may  he  as  to  the  religious  and  doctrinal 
points  involved,  the  body  of  the  people  resist  a 
repeal  of  the  Sunday  laws  on  the  ground  that 
considerations  affecting  the  health  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  community  require  a  cessation 
from  work  on  one  of  the  seven  weekly  days. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  this  view  will 
generally  prevail  in  our  country  till  the  end  of 
the  present  century  at  least. 


regret  that  they  have  thrown  away  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  fur  setting  a  good  example  of  apprecia¬ 
tive  citizenship.  _ 

There  is  once  more  a  faint  prospect  that 
some  persons  of  the  present  generation  may 
live  long  enough  to  see  the  end  of  the  famous 
and  troublesome  McGarrahan  land  case.  We 
might  be  more  confident  than  we  are  as  to  the 
matter,  did  we  not  keep  in  mind  that  it  has 
been  several  times  decided  prior  to  this  year. 
Secretary  Delano  and  the  Attorscy-General 
have  laid  their  heads  together,  and  it  is  now 
ruled  that  neither  the  fight-loving  McGarrahan 
nor  the  New  Idria  Mining  Company  can  have 
the  valuable  land  in  question.  We  note,  how¬ 
ever,  with  such  a  measure  of  resignation  as  is 
possible,  that  the  New  Idria  people  are  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  and  perfect  their  proof  of  cer¬ 
tain  rights ;  and  we  contemplate  the  next  session 
of  Congress  with  a  settled  conviction  that  all  our  • 
old  friends  will  again  come  to  the  front,  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  battle  before  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  with  renewed  vigor  and  un¬ 
abated  persistence. 

The  utter  demolition  of  the  British  navy  is 
to  make  the  Battle  of  Dorking  possible,  and  as 
John  Bull  thoroughly  believes  in  his  ships,  he 
pooh-poohs  the  old  volunteer’s  talk  about  a  Ger¬ 
man  invasion.  But  if  Mr.  Bull’s  ships  fail  him  ! 
then  he  will  be  in  agony  unspeakable.  And  he 
seems  to  be  having  a  deal  of  bad  luck  with  them 
lately.  Parliament  was  thrown  into  a  sad  state 
of  excitement  when  the  iron-clad  Aginconrt, 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  finest  vessels  ever  built, 
was  driven  on  a  reef  near  Gibraltar  in  the  day¬ 
time  and  a  comparatively  smooth  sea.  Then 
the  mighty  Warrior,  known  in  our  country  by 
her  participations  in  the  Peabody  obsequies, 
went  ashore  on  the  coast  hard  by  Leghorn ;  and 
now  we  have  reports  of  the  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Indian  ocean  of  the  iron  troop-ship 
Maga-ra.  Whether  these  disasters  are  due  to  the 
faulty  construction  of  the  vessels  or  to  the 
negligence  of  their  officers  is  a  question  not  to 
be  answered  on  present  information. 

Civilization  is  even  penetrating  into  the 
fastnesses  of  Kentucky  —  we  do  not  recall  a 
single  fight  of  consequence  in  the  whole  political 
campaign  just  closed.  Of  course  no  sensible 
man  believed  the  Republicans  would  carry  the 
State,  and  the  general  result  is  therefore  what 
everybody  supposed  it  would  be  months  ago. 
But  the  Republican  vote  is  unexpectedly  large. 
Two  or  three  years  more  of  such  change  as  has 
been  going  on  stead  ly  since  the  end  of  the 
war  will  bring  Kentucky  into  the  list  of  what 
politicians  call  doubtful  States.  Even  in  the 
next  congressional  election  the  Democrats  can 
scarcely,  on  a  fair  vote,  prevent  the  Kepnblicans 
from  currying  three  or  four  of  the  districts. 

The  removal  of  General  Pleasonton  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  office  is  an  act  for  which 
the  sober  sense  of  the  country  will  be  grateful. 
The  General  thinks  a  great  deal  more  highly  of 
himself  than  the  people  do,  and  his  forced  and 
inglorious  retirement  to  private  life  will  occa¬ 
sion  no  public  lamentation.  He  greatly  miscal¬ 
culates  the  strength  of  his  position  if  he  fancies 
that  he  can  worst  the  President  and  Secretary 
Boutwell  next  winter  before  the  Senate.  He  is 
solely  conspicuous  as  a  failure,  and  might  well 
have  been  turned  out  months  ago. 


The  Irish  could  not  enjoy  the  good  things 
in  the  shape  of  Princes  and  Princesses  and 
Lords  and  Ladies  sent  them  by  Her  Gra¬ 
cious  Majesty,  without  having  a  fight.  Hence 
there  is  serious  cause  to  fear  that  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  suite  to  Dublin  has 
not  done  much  to  allay  the  prevalent  disaffec¬ 
tion  in  Ireland.  'That  the  mob  hissed  him 
as  he  went  to  the  railway  station,  is  of  far  less 
consequence  than  that  the  time  of  his  visit  should 
have  been  chosen  for  a  meeting  in  sympathy 
with  Fenianism.  Whether  the  Irish  would  be 
satisfied  with  anything  done  for  them  by  Eng¬ 
land,  is  a  question  that  may  possibly  have  two 
sides ;  but.  nobody  can  doubt  that  when  the 
Queen  retires  and  the  Prince  comes  into  his 
kingdom  his  tenure  of  Irekand  will  be  frail  as  a 
thread.  Whether  the  Irish  could  live  at  peace 
among  themselves  with  a  government  of  their 
own  creation,  is  also  a  question  that  may  have 
two  sides  ;  but  nobody  can  doubt,  after  all  these 
centuries  of  trial,  that  it  is  absolut'  ly  impossible 
for  the  English  to  keep  them  in  peace.  What 
shall  be  done  for  them  or  with  them  is  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  problems  of  the  age. 


We  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fraternity  of  Italians  resident  in  the  city 
of  New  York  has  made  a  mistake  in  resolving 
to  parade  on  the  a'ltli  instant  in  honor  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Italian  capital  to  Rome.  The  art 
which  they  propose  to  thus  celebrate  has 
largely  commended  itself  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
entire  Protestant  world,  and  while  other  social 
or  religious  or  political  clubs  or  societies  arc 
permitted  to  occupy  the  streets  with  public  pro¬ 
cessions,  their  nse  must  of  course  be  granted  to 
the  Italians,  and  the  Fraternity  must  have  all 
needful  police  protection.  It  seems  to  ns,, how¬ 
ever,  that  the  president  of  the  association  was 
in  the  right  spirit  when  he  spoke  in  oppoution 
to  this  parade  on  the  ground  that  clannisn  de¬ 
monstrations  in  this  country  by  citizens  of  for¬ 
eign  birth  are  unjustifiable.  'There  are  a  score 
of  methods  other  than  that  of  a  street  pro¬ 
cession  whereby  the  Italians  may  fitly  celebrate 
the  great  victoiy  of  national  unity;  and  we 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  Alabama  still  complains  of  a  ruinous 
drought. 

—  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  is  to  have  a 
$123,000  opera-house. 

—  Chicago  is  to  have  a  free  medical  library 
for  the  use  of  its  physicians. 

—  The  prairie-chicken  season  has  begun,  and 
Western  sportsmen  are  all  out  on  the  prairies. 

—  'The  fare  on  San  Francisco  street  cars  has 
been  reduced  from  six  and  a  quarter  to  four 
cents. 

—  The  14,000  heathen  Chinese  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  own  $74,000  in  real  estate,  and  $1,188,000 
in  personal  property. 

—  They  have  actually  arrested  a  hackman 
out  in  Bloomington,  Ill.,  merely  for  seizing  a 
lady  passenger  at  one  of  the  depots  and  drag¬ 
ging  her  to  his  hack. 

—  The  rural  portions  of  Rhode  Island  com¬ 
plain  that  Providence  has  too  much  power  in 
their  Legislature.  It  is  a  complaint  never  made 
in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

—  It  is  droll  to  read  that  one  of  the  first 
peaceful  acts  of  Paris,  after  the  bloody  Versail- 
fist  triumph,  was  the  resumption  of  the  lectures 
on  “  Hindostance  di.alects  and  literature.” 

—  The  Savannah  A’fjmWtcan  has  removed 
the  White  Mountains  over  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  into  Vermont.  These  everlasting  hills, 
somehow,  are  tossed  about  by  Southern  news¬ 
papers  most  outrageously. 

—  A  Connecticut  man,  with  considerable 
spite  in  his  composition,  has  annonneed  his  in¬ 
tention  to  fire  a  sainte  at  the  passage  of  every 
train  on  a  certain  railroad  in  which  he  is  inter¬ 
ested,  until  the  company  pays  a  dividend. 

—  The  Gnulois  states  that  experiments  with 
the  road  steam-engine  are  now  being  made  in 
the  Boulevard  de  Courcelles,  with  a  view  to  the 
introduction  of  this  means  of  locomotion  in  the 
exterior  boulevards  and  through  the  main  ar¬ 
teries  of  Paris. 
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A  TEKIUBLE  TEMPTATION. 

A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


By  CHARLES  READE, 

iDTDOB  OF  “  FOUI.  PtlT,”  “  OBIFPrrn  O.tOSI,”  “  POT 
TOUBSELP  IN  niS  PUCE.” 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH. 

(CoHtiniud.) 

WHILST  he  was  smoking  his  cigar  in  the 
garden,  Mrs.  Bassett  came  home ;  she 
was  in  raptures  with  Lady  Bassett,  and  told 
her  daugtiter  all  that  had  passed ;  and,  in 
conclusion,  that  she  had  promised  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett  to  take  her  to  Iluntercombe  to-morrow, 

“  Me,  dear  1  ”  cried  Ruperta :  “  why,  what 
can  she  want  of  me  ?  ” 

«  All  I  know  is,  her  ladyship  wishes  very 
much  to  see  you.  In  my  opinion  you  will  hie 
very  welcome  to  poor  Lady  Bassett.” 

“  Is  she  very  ill  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Bassett  shook  her  head.  “  She  is 
much  changed.  She  says  she  should  be 
better  if  we  were  all  at  peace  :  but  I  don’t 
know.”  ^ 

“  O  mamma,  I  wi  h  it  was  to-morrow.” 
They  went  to  Iluntercombe  next  day; 
and,  ill  as  she  was.  Lady  Bassett  received 
them  charmingly.  She  was  startled  by  Ru- 
perta’s  beauty  and  womanly  appearance,  but 
too  well  bred  to  show  it,  or  say  it  all  in  a 
moment. 

She  spoke  to  the  mother  first ;  but  pres¬ 
ently  took  occasion  to  turn  to  the  daughter, 
and  to  say,  “  May  I  hope.  Miss  Bassett,  that 
you  are  on  the  side  of  peace,  like  your  dear 
mother  and  m^’self  ?  ” 

“  1  am,”  said  Ruperta,  firmly ;  “  I  always 
was,  —  especially  alter  that  beautiful  ser¬ 
mon,  you  know,  mamma.” 

Says  the  proud  mother,  “  You  might  tell 
Lady  Bassett  you  think  it  is  your  mission  to 
reunite  your  father  and  Sir  Charles.” 

“  Mamma  I  ”  said  Ruperta,  reproachfully. 
That  was  to  stop  her  mouth.  “  If  you  tell 
all  the  wild  things  I  say  to  you,  her  lady¬ 
ship  will  think  me  very  presumptuous.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Lady  Bassett,  “  enthusi¬ 
asm  is  not  presumption.  Enthusiasm  is 
beautiful,  and  the  brightest  flower  of  youth.” 

“  1  am  glad  you  think  so,  Lady  Bassett ; 
for  people  who  have  no  enthusiasm  seem 
yery  hard  and  mean  to  me.” 

“And  so  they  are,”  said  Lady  Bassett, 
warmly. 

But  1  have  no  time  to  record  the  full  de¬ 
tails  of  the  conversation.  I  can  only  pre¬ 
sent  the  general  result.  Lady  Bassett 
thought  Ruperta  a  beautiful  and  noble  girl, 
that  any  house  might  be  proud  to  adopt ; 
and  Ruperta  was  charmed  by  Lady  Bassett’s 
exquisite  manners,  and  touched  and  inter¬ 
ested  by  her  pale  yet  still  beautiful  face  and 
eyes,  ^ey  made  friends :  but  it  was  not 
till  the  third  visit,  when  many  kind  things 
had  passed  between  them,  that  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett  ventured'  on  the  subject  she  had  at 
heart.  “  My  dear,”  said  she,  to  Ruperta, 
“  when  1  first  saw  you,  1  wondered  at  iny 
son  Compton’s  audacity  in  loving  a  young 
lady  so  much  more  advanced  than  himself 
but  now  I  must  be  frank  with  you ;  I  think 
the  poor  boy’s  audacity  was  only  a  proper 
courage.  lie  has  all  my  sympathy,  and,  if 
he  is  not  quite  indiffeient  to  you,  fetme  just 
put  in  my  word,  and  say  there  is  not  a 
young  lady  in  the  world  1  could  bear  for  my 
daughter-  in-law,  now  I  have  seen  and  talked 
with  you,  my  dear.” 

“Tliank  you.  Lady'  Bassett,”  said  Mrs. 
Bassett ;  “  and,  since  you  have  said  so  much, 
let  me  sfieak  my  mind.  So  long  as  your 
sun  is  attached  to  my  daughter,  I  could  never 
welcome  any  other  son-in-law.  1  ilave 
OOT  THE  TIPPET.” 

Lady  Bassett  looked  at  Ruperta  for  an 
explanation.  Ruperta  only  bluehed,  and 
looked  uncomfortable.  She  hated  all  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  feats  of  her  cliildhood. 

Mrs.  Bassett  saw  Lady  Bassett’s  look  of 
perplexity,  and  said,  eagerly,  “  Y’ou  never 
missed  it?  All  the  better.  I  thought  I 
would  keep  it,  for  a  peacemaker  partly.” 

“My  dear  friend,”  said  Lady  Bassett, 
“you  are  speaking  riddles  to  me;  what 
tippet  ?  ” 

“  'The  tippet  your  son  took  off  his  own 
shoulders  and  put  it  round  my  girl  that  ter¬ 
rible  night  they  were  lost  in  the  wood. 
Forgive  me  keeping  it.  Lady  Bassett, — 
1  know  I  was  little  better  than  a  thief,  — 
but  it  was  only  a  tippet  to  you,  and  to  me 
it  was  much  more.  Ah  I  Lady  Bassett,  I 
have  loved  your  darling  boy  ever  since ;  you 
can’t  wonder,  you  are  a  mother ;  and,”  turn¬ 
ing  suddenly  on  Ruperta,  “why  do 


keep  saying  he  is  only  a  boy  ?  If  he  was 
man  enough  to  do  that  at  seven  years  of 
age,  he  must  have  a  manly  heart.  No ;  I 
could  n’t  bear  the  sight  of  any  other  son-in- 
law  ;  and,  when  you  are  a  mother,  you  ’ll 
understand  many  thin^;  and,  for  one, 
you  ’ll — under — stand — why  I ’m  so — 
fool  —  ish:  seeing  the  sweet  My’s  mother 
ready  —  to  cry  —  too  —  ohl  oh!  ohl” 

Lady  Basfett  held  out  her  arms  to  her, 
and  the  mothers  had  a  sweet  cry  together 
in  each  other’s  arms. 

Ruperta’s  eyes  were  wet  at  this ;  but  she 
told  her  mother  she  ought  not  to  agitate 
Lady  Bassett,  and  her  so  ill. 

“  And  that  is  true,  my  good,  sensible  girl,” 
said  Mrs.  Bassett ;  “  but  it  has  lain  in  my 
heart  tills  nine  years,  and  I  could  not  keep 
it  to  myself  any  longer.  But  you  are  a 
beauty  and  a  spoiled  child,  and  so  1  suppose 
you  think  notliing  of  his  giving  you  his  tip¬ 
pet  to  keep  you  warm.” 

“  Don’t  say  that,  mamma,”  said  Ruperta, 
reproachfully.  “  I  spoke  to  dear  Compton 
about  it  not  long  ago.  He  had  forgotten  all 
about  it  even.” 

“All  the  more  to  bis  credit;  but  don't 
you  ever  forget  it,  my  own  girl.” 

“  I  never  will,  mamma.” 

By  degrees  the  three  became  so  unre¬ 
served  that  Ruperta  was  gently  urged  to 
declare  her  real  sentiments. 

By  this  time  the  young  beauty  was  quite 
cured  of  her  fear,  lest  she  should  be  an  un¬ 
welcome  daughter-in-law :  but  there  was  an 
obstacle  in  her  own  mind.  She  was  a  think, 
courageous  girl;  but  this  appeal  tried  her 
hard. 

She  blushed,  fixed  her  eyes  steadily  on 
the  ground,  and  said,  pretty  firmly  and  very 
slowly,  “  I  had  always  a  great  affection  for 
my  cousin  Compton ;  and  so  I  have  now. 
But  I  am  not  in  love  with  him.  He  is  but 
a  boy :  now  I  —  ” 

A  glance  at  the  large  mirror,  and  a  su¬ 
perb  smile  of  beauty  and  conscious  woman¬ 
hood,  completed  the  sentence. 

“  He  will  get  older  every  day,”  said  Mrs. 
Bassett. 

“  And  so  shall  I.” 

“  But  you  will  not  look  older,  and  he  will. 
You  have  come  to  your  full  growth.  He 
has  n’t.” 

“  1  agree  with  the  dear  girl,”  said  Lady 
Bassett,  adroitly.  “  Compton,  with  his  fair 
hair,  looks  so  young,  it  would  be  ridiculous 
at  present.  But  it  is  possible  to  be  engaged, 
and  wait  a  proper  time  for  marriage ;  what 
I  fear  is,  lest  you  should  be  tempted  by  some 
other  offer.  To  speak  plainly,  1  hear  that 
Mr.  Rutland  pays  his  addresses  to  you,  and 
visits  at  Highmore.” 

“  Yes,  he  has  been  there  twice.” 

“  lie  is  welcome  to  your  father ;  and  his 
prospects  ore  dazzling ;  and  he  is  net  a  boy 
for  he  has  long  mustaches.” 

“  I  am  not  dazzled  by  his  mustaches,  and 
still  less  by  bis  prospects,”  said  the  lair 
young  beauty. 

“  You  ate  an  extiaordinar>'  girl.” 

“  That  she  is,”  said  Mrs.  Bassett.  “  He" 
father  has  no  more  power  over  her  than  I 
have.” 

“  O  mamma  I  am  I  a  disobedient  giil, 
then  ?  ” 

“  No,  no.  Only,  in  this  one  thing,  I  see 
you  will  go  your,  own  way.” 

Lady  Bassett  put  in  her  woid.  “  Well, 
but  this  one  thing  is  the  happiness  or  mis¬ 
ery  of  her  whole  life.  I  cannot  blame  her 
for  looking  well  before  she  leaps.” 

A  grateful  look  from  Ruperta’s  glorious 
eyes  repaid  the  speaker. 

“  But,”  said  Lady  Bassett,  tendeily,  “  it 
is  sometliing  to  have  two  mothers  when  you 
marry,  instead  of  one  ;  and  you  would  have 
two,  my  love :  I  would  try  and  live  for  you.” 

Tliis  touched  Ruperta  to  'he  heart ;  she 
curled  round  Lady  Bassett’s  neck,  and  they 
kissed  each  other  like  mother  and  daughter. 

“  This  is  too  great  a  temptation,”  said 
Ruperta.  “  Yes :  I  will  engage  myself  to 
Cousin  Compton,  if  papa’s  eonsent  can  be 
obtained.  Without  bis  consent  I  could  not 
marry  any  one.” 

“  Nobody  can  obtain  it,  if  you  cannot,” 
said  Mrs.  Bassett. 

Ruperta  shook  her  head.  “Mark  ray 
words,  mamma,  it  will  take  me  years  to  gain 
it.  Papa  is  as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  To  be 
sure,  I  am  as  obstinate  as  filly.” 

“  It  shall  not  take  years,  nor  yet  months,” 
said  Lady  Bassett.  “I  know  Mr.  Bas¬ 
sett’s  objection,  and  I  will  remove  it,  cost 
me  what  it  may.” 

'This  speech  surprised  the  other  two  ladies 
so,  they  made  no  reply. 

Said  Lady  Bassett  firmly,  “  Do  you 
pledge  yourself  to  me,  if  I  can  obtain  Mr. 
Bassett^s  consent  ?  ” 

“  I  do,”  said  Ruperta.  “  But  —  ” 

“You  think  my  power  with  your  father 


must  be  smaller  than  yours.  I  hope  to  | 
show  you  you  are  mistaken.”  | 

The  la^es  rose  to  go :  Lady  Bassett  took  : 
leave  of  them  thus :  “  Good  by,  my  most 
valued  friend,  and  sister  in  sorrow  ;  good 
by,  my  dear  daughter.” 

At  the  gate  of  Huntercombe,  who  should 
they  meet  but  Compton  Bassett,  looking 
verv  pale  and  unhappy. 

He  was  upon  honor  not  to  speak  to  Ru-  ' 
perta ;  but  he  gazed  on  her  with  a  wistful 
and  terrified  look,  that  was  very  touching. 
She  gave  him  a  soR  pitying  smile  in  return, 
that  drove  him  almost  wild  with  hope. 

That  night  Richard  Bassett  sat  in  his 
chair,  gloomy. 

When  his  wife  and  daughter  spoke  to 
him  in  their  soil  accents,  he  returned  short, 
surly  answers.  Evidently  a  storm  was 
brewing. 

At  last  it  burst :  he  had  heard  of  Ruper¬ 
ta’s  repeated  visits  to  Huntercombe  Hall.  ' 
“  You  are  not  dealing  fidrly  with  me,  you  ' 
two,”  said  he.  “  I  allowed  j  ou  to  go  once  to  I 
see  a  woman  that  says  she  is  very  ill ;  but  ^ 
I  warned  you  she  was  the  cunningest  wo-  ! 
man  in  creation,  and  would  make  a  fool  of  I 
you  both  ;  and  now  I  find  you  are  always 
going.  This  will  not  do.  She  is  netting 
two  simple  birds,  that  I  have  the  care  of 
Now,  listen  to  me  :  I  forbid  you  two  ever  to 
set  foot  in  that  house  again.  Do  you  hear 
me  ?  ” 

“  We  hear  you,  papa,”  said  Mrs.  Bassett, 
quietly,  “  we  must  be  deaf,  if  we  did  not.” 

Ruperta  kept  her  countenance  with  diffi¬ 
culty. 

“It  is  not  a  request,  it  is  a  command.”  I 
Mrs.  Bassett  for  once  in  her  life  fired  up.  { 
“  And  a  most  tyrannical  one,”  said  she.  '■ 
Ruperta  put  her  hand  before  her  moth-  ! 
er’s  mouth,  then  turned  to  her  father.  | 

“  There  was  no  need  to  express  your  j 
wish  so  harshly,  papa.  We  shall  obey.” 

Then  she  whispered  her  mother,  “  And  ! 
Mr.  Rutland  shall  pay  for  it.”  I 

Mrs.  Bassett  communicated  this  behest  to  ^ 
Lady  Bassett  in  a  letter. 

Then  Lady  Bassett  summoned  all  her  I 
courage,  and  sent  for  her  son  Compton. 

“  Compton,”  said  she,  “  I  must  speak  to 
Reginald.  Can  you  find  him  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,  I  can  find  him.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  anylxHly  can  fiitd  him  at  this  time  of  day.” 

“  Why,  where  is  he  ?  ” 

“  I  hardly  like  to  te'.l  you.” 

“Do  you  think  his  peculiarities  have 
escaped  me  ?  ” 

“  At  the  public-house.” 

“  Ask  him  to  come  to  me.” 

Compton  went  to  the  public-house,  and 
there,  to  his  no  small  disgust,  found  Mr. 
Reginald  Bassett  playing  the  fiddle,  and 
four  people,  men  and  women,  dancing  to 
the  sound,  whilst  one  or  two  more  smoked 
and  looked  on. 

Compton  restrained  himself  till  the  end 
of  that  dance,  and  then  stepped  up  to 
Reginald,  and  whispered  him,  “Momma 
wants  to  see  you  directly.” 

“  Tell  her  1  ’in  busy.” 

“  I  shall  tell  her  nothing  of  the  kind. 
You  know  she  is  very  ill,  and  has  not  seen 
you  yet :  and  now  she  wants  to.  So  come 
along  at  once,  like  a  good  fellow.” 

“  Youngster,”  said  Reginald,  “  it  is  a  rule 
with  me  never  to  leave  a  young  woman  for 
an  old  one.” 

“  Not  for  your  mother  ?  ” 

“  No,  nor  my  grandmother  either.” 

“  Then  you  were  1  orn  without  a  heart. 
But  you  shall  come,  whether  you  lil  >  it  or 
not, —  though  I  have  to  drag  you  there  by 
the  throat.” 

“  Learn  to  spell  ‘  able  ’  first” 

“  1  ’ll  spell  It  on  your  head,  if  you  don’t 
come.” 

“  O,  that  is  the  game,  young  un,  is  it  ?  ” 
“Yes,” 

“  Well,  don’t  L»  us  have  a  shindy  on  the 
bricks ;  there  is  a  nice  little  paddock  outside. 
Come  out  there,  and  1  ’ll  give  you  a  lesson.” 

“  Yhank  you ;  1  don’t  feel  inclined  to  assist 
you  in  degrading  our  family.” 

“  Chaps  that  are  afraid  to  fight  should  n’t 
threaten.  Come  now,  the  first  knock-down 
blow  shall  settle  it.  If  I  win,  you  stay  here 
and  dance  with  us.  If  you  win,  I  go  to  the 
old  woman.” 

Compton  consented,  somewhat  reluctantly; 
but,  to  do  him  justice,  Ms  reluctance  arose  en¬ 
tirely  from  his  sense  of  relationship,  and  not 
from  any  fear  of  bis  senior.  ♦ 

The  young  gentlemen  took  off  their  coats, 
and  proceeded  to  spar  without  any  further 
egremony.  • 

Reginald,  whose  agility  wa<  greater  than 
his  courage,  danced  about  on  the  tips  of  his 
toes,  and  succeeded  in  planting  a  tap  or  two 
on  ^mpton’s  cheek. 


Compton  smarted  under  these,  and  pres¬ 
ently,  in  following  his  antagonist,  who  fought 
like  a  shadow,  he  saw  Ruperta  and  her  mo^er 
looking  horror-stricken  over  the  palings. 

Infuriated  with  Reginald  for  this  exposure, 
he  rushed  in  at  him,  received  a  severe  cut 
over  the  eye,  but  dealt  him  with  his  mighty 
Anglo-Saxon  arm  a  full  straightforward 
smasher  on  the  forehead,  which  knocked 
him  head  over  heels  like  a  nine-pin. 

That  active  young  man  picked  himself  up 
wondrous  slowly :  rheumatism  seemed  to 
have  suddenly  seized  his  well-oiled  joints : 
he  then  addressed  his  antagonist,  in  his 
most  ingratiating  tones,  —  “  All  right,  sir,” 
said  he.  “  You  are  the  best  man.  1  ’ll  go 
to  the  old  lady  this  minute.” 

“  I  ’ll  see  vou  go,”  said  Compton,  sternly : 
“  and  mind  1  can  run,  as  well  as  hit :  so  none 
of  your  gypsy  tricks  with  me." 

'Ilien  he  came  sheepishly  to  the  palings, 
and  said,  “  It  is  not  my  fault.  Miss  Bassett ; 
he  would  not  come  to  mamma  without,  and 
she  wants  to  speak  to  him.” 

“  O !  he  is  hurt  1  he  is  wounded  I  ”  cried 
Ri^rta.  “  Come  here  to  me.” 

He  came  to  her,  and  she  pressed  her  white 
handkerchief  tenderly  on  his  eyebrow,  it  was 
bleeding  a  little. 

“  Well,  are  you  coming?  ”  said  Reginald, 
ironically :  “  or  do  you  like  young  women 
better  than  old  ones  ?  ” 

Compton  instantly  drew  back  a  little, 
made  two  steps,  laid  his  hand  on  the  pal¬ 
ings,  vaulted  over,  and  followed  Reginald. 

“  'That ’s  your  boy”  said  Mrs.  Bassett. 

Ruperta  made  n  reply,  but  begun  to 
gulp. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  darling  ?  ” 

“  The  fighting  —  the  blood  ”  —  said  Ru¬ 
perta,  sobbing. 

Mrs.  Bassett  drew  her  on  one  side,  and 
soon  soothed  her. 

When  their  gentle  bosoms  got  over  their 
agitation,  they  rather  enjoyed  the  thing, 
especially  Ruperta :  she  detested  Reginald 
for  his  character,  and  for  having  insulted 
her  father. 

All  of  a  sudden,  she  cried  out  “  He  has 
taken  my  handkerchief.  How  dare  he  ?  ” 
And  she  affected  anger. 

“Never  mind,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Bassett, 
coolly,  “  we  have  got  his  tippet.” 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY’-SIXTII. 

Could  any  one  have  looked  through  the 
keyhole  at  Lady  Bassett  waiting  for  Regi- 
i  nald,  he  would  have  seen,'  by  the  very 
movements  of  her  body,  the  terrible  agitation 
!  of  the  mind.  She  rose,  —  she  sat  down,  — 

I  she  walked  about  with  wild  energy,  —  she 
dropped  on  the  sofa,  and  appeared  to  give 
I  it  up  as  impossible,  —  but,  erelong,  that 
’  deadly  languor  gave  way  to  impatient  rest¬ 
lessness  again. 

I  At  last  her  quick  ear  heard  a  footstep  in 
the  corridor,  accompanied  by  no  rustle  of 
i  petticoats ;  and  yet  the  footstep  was  not 
Compton's. 

I  Instantly  she  glanced  with  momentary 
I  teiTor  towards  the  doer. 

There  was  a  tap. 

I  She  sat  down,  and  said,  with  a  tone  from 
:  which  all  agitation  was  instantly  banished, 
“  Come  in.” 

The  door  opened,  and  the  swarthy  Regi¬ 
nald,  diabolically  handsome,  with  his  black 
snaky  curls,  entered  tbe  room. 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  and  fixed  her 
great  eyes  on  him,  as  if  she  would  read 
him  soul  and  body  before  sbo  ventured  to 
speak. 

{  “  Here  I  am,  mamma :  sorry  to  see  you 

look  so  ill.” 

“  Thank  you,  my  dear,”  said  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett,  without  relaxing  for  a  moment  that 
searching  gaze. 

She  said,  still  covering  him  with  her  eye, 
“  Would  you  cure  me  if  you  could  ?  ” 

To  appreciate  this  opening,  and  Lady 
Bassett’s  sweet  engaging  manner,  you  must 
understand  that  this  young  man  was,  in  her 
eyes,  a  sort  of  hlack  snake.  Her  flesh  crept, 
with  fear  and  repugnance,  at  the  sight  of 
him.  Yet  that  is  how  she  received  him, 
being  a  mother  defending  her  favorite  son. 

“  Of  course  I  would,”  said  Reginald. 
“  Just  you  tell  me  how.” 

Excellent  words.  But  the  lady’s  calm 
infallible  eye  saw  a  cunning  twinkle  in 
those  black  twinkling  orbs,  loui^  as  he 
was,  he  a *3  on  his  guiud,  and  wmting  for 
her.  Nor  was  this  airprising:  Reginald, 
naturally  intelligent,  had  accumulated  a 
large  stock  eff  low  cunning  in  his  travels 
and  iulventures  with  the  gypsies,  a  smooth 
apd  cunning  people.  Lady  Bassett’s  faint¬ 
ing  upon  his  return,  his  exclusion  firom  her 
room,  and  one  or  two  minct  circumstances, 
had  set  him  thinking. 
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The  moment  she  saw  that  look,  Lady 
Bassett,  with  swift  tact,  glided  away  from 
the  line  she  had  intended  to  open,  and, 
after  merely  thanking  him,  and  saving,  “  1 
believe  you.  dear,”  though  she  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  him,  she  resumed,  in  a  verj'  impres¬ 
sive  tone,  “  You  see  me  worse  than  ever  to¬ 
day,  because  my  mind  is  in  great  trouble. 
Tbe  time  is  come  when  I  must  tell  you  a 
secret,  which  will  cause  you  a  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment.  Why  I  send  for  you  is,  to  see 
whether  I  cannot  do  something  fur  you  to 
make  you  happy,  in  spite  of  that  cruel  dis¬ 
appointment.” 

Not  a  word  from  Reginald. 

“  Mr.  Bassett  —  forgive  me,  if  you  can  — 
for  I  am  the  most  miserable  woman  in  Eng¬ 
land  —  you  are  not  the  heir  to  this  place : 
you  are  not  Sir  Charles  Bassett’s  son.” 

“  What !  ?  ”  shouted  the  young  man. 

Her  fortitude  gave  way  for  a  moment. 
She  shook  her  head,  in  confirmation  of  what 
she  had  said,  and  hid  her  burning  face  and 
scalding  tears  in  her  white  and  wasted 
hands. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

Reginald  was  asking  himself  if  this  could 
be  true ;  or  was  it  a  manoeuvre  to  put  her 
favorite  Compton  over  his  head. 

Lady  Bassett  looked  up,  and  s.aw  this 
paltry  suspicion  in  his  face.  She  dried  her 
tears  directly,  and  went  to  a  bureau,  un¬ 
locked  it,  and  produced  the  manuscript 
confession  she  had  prepared  for  her  hus¬ 
band. 

She  bade  Reginald  observe  the  super¬ 
scription,  and  the  date. 

nTien  he  had  done  so,  she  took  her  scis¬ 
sors,  and  opened  it  for  him. 

“  Read  what  I  wrote  to  my  beloved  hus¬ 
band  at  a  time  when  I  e.vpected  soon  to 
appear  before  my  Judge.” 

She  then  sank  upon  the  sofa,  and  lay 
there  like  a  log;  only,  from  time  to  time, 
during  the  long  reading,  tears  trickled  from 
her  eyes. 

Reginald  read  the  whole  story,  and  saw 
the  facts  must  be  true :  more  than  that,  be¬ 
ing  young,  and  a  man,  he  could  not  entirely 
resist  the  charm  of  a  narrative,  in  which  a 
lady  told  at  full,  the  love,  the  grief,  the  ter¬ 
ror,  the  sufferings,  of  her  heart,  and  the 
terrible  temptation,  under  which  she  had 
gone  astray. 

He  laid  it  down  at  last,  and  drew  a  long 
breath. 

“ It ’s  a  devil  of  a  job  for  me"  said  he  ; 

“  but  I  can’t  blame  you.  You  did  that  Dick 
Bassett,  and  I  hate  him.  But  what  is  to 
become  of  me  t  ” 

“  What  I  offer  you,  is  a  life,  in  which  you 
will  be  happier  than  you  ever  could  be  at 
Huntercombe.  1  mean  to  buy  you  vast 
pasture-fields  in  Australia,  and  cattle  to  feed. 
Those  noble  pastures  will  be  bounded  only 
by  wild  forests  and  hills.  You  will  have 
swift  horses  to  ride  over  your  own  domain, 
or  to  gallop  hundreds  of  miles  at  a  stretch, 
if  you  like.  No  confinement  there ;  no  fences  ! 
and  boundaries;  all  as  free  as  air.  No 
monotony:  —  one  week  you  can  dig  for 
gold,  another  you  can  ride  amongst  your  ' 
fl(X;ks,  another  you  can  hunt.  All  this  in  I 
a  climate  so  delightful  that  you  can  lie  all  | 
night  in  the  open  air,  without  a  blanket,  un-  j 
der  a  new  firmament  of  stars,  not  one  of  | 
which  illumines  the  dull  nights  of  Europe.”  I 

The  bait  was  too  tempting.  “  Well,  you  I 
are  the  right  sort,”  cried  Reginald. 

But  presently  he  began  to  doubt.  “  But 
all  that  will  cost  a  lot  of  money.” 

“  It  will ;  but  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
money.” 

Reginald  thought ;  and  said,  suspiciously, 

“  I  don’t  know  why  you  should  do  all  this 
for  me.” 

“  Do  you  not  ?  What,  when  I  have  j 
brought  you  into  this  family,  and  encour¬ 
aged  you  in  such  vast  expectations,  could  I, 
in  honor  and  common  humanity,  let  you  fall 
into  poverty  and  neglect?  Mo.  I  have 
many  thousand  pounds,  all  my  own,  and 
you  will  have  them  all,  and  perhaps  waste 
them  all ;  but  it  will  take  you  some  time, 
because,  whilst  you  are  wasting,  I  shall  be 
saving  more  for  you.” 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  each  waiting  for 
the  other. 

Then  Lady  Bassett  said,  quietly,  and 
with  great  apparent  composure,  “  Of  course 
there  is  a  condition  attached  to  all  this.” 

“  What  is  that  ?  ” 

“  I  must  receive  from  you  a  written  paper, 
signed  by  yourself  and  by  Mrs.  Meyrick, 
acknowledging  that  vou  are  not  Sir  Charles’s 
son,  but  distinctly  pledging  yourself  to  keep 
the  secret  so  long  as  I  continue  to  furnish 
you  with  the  means  of  living.  You  hesitate. 
Is  it  not  fair  ?  ” 

“  Well,  it  looks  fair ;  but  it  is  an  awkward 
thing,  signing  a  ,;aper  of  that  sort.” 

“  You  doubt  me,  sir ;  you  think  that,  be¬ 


cause  I  have  told  one  great  falsehood,  from 
good  but  erring  motives,  I  may  break  faith 
with  you.  Do  not  insult  me  with  these 
doubts,  sir.  Try  and  understand  that  there 
are  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  world, 
though  vou  prefer  gypsies.  Have  you  for¬ 
gotten  tliat  night  when  you  laid  me  under 
so  deep  a  debt,  and  I  told  you  I  never  would 
forget  it  ?  From  that  day  was  I  not  always 
your  friend  ?  was  I  not  always  the  one  to 
make  excuses  for  you  ?  ” 

Reginald  assented  to  that. 

“  Then  trust  me.  I  pledge  you  my  honor 
that  I  am  this  day  the  best  friend  you  ever 
had,  or  ever  can  have.  Refuse  to  sign  that 
paper,  —  and  I  shall  soon  be  in  my  grave, 
leaving  behind  me  my  confession,  and  other 
evidence,  on  which  you  will  be  dismissed 
from  this  house  with  ignominy,  and  without 
a  farthing,  for  your  best  friend  will  be  dead, 
and  you  will  have  killed  her.” 

He  looked  at  her  full :  he  said,  with  a 
shade  of  compunction,  “  I  am  not  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  but  you  are  a  lady.  I  ’ll  trust  you. 
I  ’ll  sign  anything  you  like.” 

“  That  confidence  becomes  you,”  said 
Lady  Bassett ;  “  and  now  1  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  show  you  1  deserve  it.  Here  is  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Rolfe,  by  which  you  may  learn 
1  have  already  placed  three  thousand  pounds 
to  his  account,  to  be  laid  out  by  him  for  your 
benefit  in  Australia,  where  he  has  many 
confidential  friends ;  and  this  is  a  check  fur 
£  500  1  drew  in  your  favor  yesterday.  Do 
me  the  favor  to  take  it.” 

He  did  her  that  favor  with  sparkling  eyes. 

“Now  here  is  the  paper  1  wish  you  to 
sign ;  but  your  signature  will  be  of  little 
value  to  me  without  Mary  Meyrick’s.” 

“  O,  she  will  sign  it  directly :  I  have  only 
to  tell  her.” 

“  Are  you  sure  ?  Men  can  be  brought  to 
take  a  dispassionate  view  of  their  own  in¬ 
terest  :  but  women  are  not  so  wise.  Take 
it,  and  try  her.  If  she  refuses,  bring  her  to 
me  directly.  Do  you  understand  ?  Other¬ 
wise,  in  one  fatal  hour,  her  tongue  will  ruin 
you,  and  destroy  me.” 

Impressed  with  these  words,  Reginald 
hurried  to  Mrs.  Meyrick,  and  told  her,  in  an 
off-hand  way,  she  must  sign  that  paper  di¬ 
rectly. 

She  looked  at  it  and  turned  very  white  ; 
but  went  on  her  guard  directly. 

“  Sign  such  a  wicked  lie  as  .hat  ?  ”  said 
she.  “  That  I  never  will.  You  are  his  son, 
and  Huntercombe  shall  be  yours.  She  is  an 
unnatural  mother.” 

“  Gammon  I  ”  said  Reginald.  “  Y’^ou  might 
as  well  say  a  fox  is  the  son  of  a  gander. 
Come  now ;  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  cut 
my  throat  with  your  tongue.  Sign  at  once, 
or  else  come  to  her  this  moment,  and  tell  her 
so.” 

“  That  I  will,”  said  Marj'  Meyrick,  “  and 
give  her  my  mind.” 

This  doughty  resolution  was  a  little  shaken 
when  she  cast  eyes  upon  Lady  Bassett, 
and  saw  how  wan  and  worn  she  looked. 

She  moderated  her  violence,  and  said, 
sullenly,  “Sorry  to  gainsay  you,  my  lady, 
and  you  so  ill ;  but  this  is  a  paper  I  never 
can  sign.  It  would  rob  him  of  Hunter¬ 
combe.  I ’d  sooner  cut  my  hand  off’  at  the 
wrist.” 

“Nonsense,  Mary,”  said  Lady  Bassett, 
contemptuously. 

She  then  proceeded  to  reason  with  her ; 
but  it  was  no  use.  Mary  would  not  listen  to 
reason,  and  defied  her  at  last  in  a  loud 
voice. 

“  V  ery  well,”  said  Lady  Bassett.  “Then, 
since  you  will  not  do  it  my  way,  it  shall  be 
done  another  w.xv.  I  shall  put  my  confes¬ 
sion  in  Sir  Charles’s  hands,  and  insist  on 
his  dismissing  him  from  the  house,  and  you 
from  your  farm.  It  will  kill  me,  and  the 
money  I  intended  for  Reginald  I  shall  leave 
to  Compton.” 

“These  are  idle  words,  my  lady.  Y'ou 
dare  n’t.” 

“  I  dare  anything  when  once  I  make  up 
my  mind  to  die.” 

She  lang  the  bell. 

Mary  Me\  rick  affected  contempt. 

A  servant  came  to  the  door. 

“  Request  Sir  Charles  to  come  to  me  im¬ 
mediately.” 

CHAPTER  THE  TH1IITV-.SEVENTH. 

“  Don’t  you  be  a  fool,”  said  Reginald  to 
his  nurse. 

“  Sir  Charles  will  send  you  to  prison  for 
it,”  said  Lady  Bassett. 

“  For  what  I  done  along  with  you  ?  ” 

“  O,  he  will  not  punish  his  wife ;  he  will 
look  out  for  some  other  victim.” 

“  Sign,  you  d — d  old  fool,”  cried  Regi¬ 
nald,  seizing  Mary  Meyrick  roughly  by  the 
arm. 


Strange  to  say,  Lady  Bassett  interfi>red, 
with  a  sort  of  m.ijestic  liorror.  She  held  up 
her  hand,  and  said,  “  Du  not  dare  to  lay  a 
finger  on  her !  ” 

Then  Mary  burst  into  tears,  and  said  she 
would  sign  tne  paper. 

Whilst  she  was  signing  it.  Sir  Charles’s 
step  was  heard  in  the  corridor. 

lie  knocked  at  the  door  just  as  she  signed. 
Reginald  had  signed  already. 

Lady  Bassett  ))ut  the  paper  into  the  man¬ 
uscript  book,  and  the  book  into  the  bureau, 
and  said,  “  Come  in,”  with  an  appearance 
of  composure  belied  by  her  beating  heart. 

“  Here  is  Mrs.  Meyrick,  my  dear.” 

In  those  few  seconds  so  perfect  a  liiir  as 
Mary  Meyrick  had  quite  recovered  her¬ 
self. 

“If  you  please,  sir,”  said  she,  “ I  be  come 
to  ast  if  you  will  give  us  a  new  lease,  for 
ourn  it  is  run  out.” 

“Y^ou  had  better  talk  to  the  steward 
about  that.” 

“  Very  well,  sir,”  and  she  made  her  cour¬ 
tesy. 

Reginald  remained,  not  knowing  exactly 
what  to  do. 

“  My  dear,”  said  Lady  Bassett,  “  Reginald 
has  come  to  bid  mo  good  by.  He  is  going 
to  visit  Mr.  Rolfe.  and  take  his  advice,  if 
you  have  no  objection.” 

“  None  whatever ;  and  I  hope  he  will 
treat  it  with  more  respect  than  he  does 
mine.” 

Reginald  shrugged  bis  shoulders,  and  was 
going  out,  when  Lady  Bassett  said,  “  Won’t 
you  kiss  me,  Reginald,  as  you  are  going 
aw£U'  ?  ” 

lie  came  to  her:  she  kissed  him,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear,  “  Be  true  to  me,  as  I 
will  be  to  you.” 

Then  he  left  her,  and  she  felt  like  a  dead 
thing,  with  exhaustion.  She  lay  on  the 
sofa,  and  Sir  Charles  sat  beside  her,  and 
made  her  drink  a  glass  of  wine. 

She  lay  very  still  that  afternoon  ;  but  at 
night  she  slept :  a  load  was  off  her  mind  for 
the  prc'sent. 

Next  day  she  was  so  much  better  she 
came  down  to  dinner. 

What  she  now  hoped  was,  that  entire  sep¬ 
aration,  coupled  with  the  memory  of  the 
boy’s  misdeeds,  would  cure  Sir  Charles  en¬ 
tirely  of  his  affection  for  Reginald ;  and  so 
that,  after  about  twenty  years  more  of  con¬ 
jugal  fidelity,  she  might  find  courage  to  re¬ 
veal  to  her  husband  the  fault  of  her  youth, 
at  a  time  when  all  its  good  results  remained 
to  help  excuse  it,  and  all  its  bad  results  had 
vanished. 

Such  was  the  plan  this  extraordinary  wo¬ 
man  conceived,  and  its  success  so  far  h.ad  a 
wonderful  effect  on  her  health. 

But  a  couple  of  days  passed,  and  she  did 
not  hear  either  from  Reginald  or  Mr.  Rolfe. 
’That  made  her  a  little  anxious. 

On  the  third  day  Compton  asked  her, 
with  an  angry  flush  on  his  brow,  whether 
she  had  not  sent  Reginald  uj)  to  London. 

“Y’es,  dear,”  said  Lady  Bassett. 

“  Well,  he  is  not  gone,  then,” 

“  Oh !  •’ 

“  He  is  living  at  his  nurse’s.  I  saw  him 
talking  to  an  odd  gypsy  that  lives  on  the 
farm.” 

Lady  Bassett  groaned,  but  said  nothing. 

“Never  mind,  mamma,”  said  Compton. 
“  Your  other  children  must  love  you  all  the 
more.” 

This  news  caused  Lady  Bassett  both 
anxiety  and  terror.  She  divined  bad  faith, 
and  all  manner  of  treachery,  none  the  less 
terrible  for  being  vague. 

Down  went  her  health  again,  and  her 
short-lived  repose. 

Meantime,  Reginald,  in  reality,  was  stay¬ 
ing  at  the  farm  on  a  little  business  of  his 
own. 

He  had  concerted  an  expedition  with  the 
foreign  Gent,  and  was  waiting  for  a  dark 
and  gusty  night. 

He  had  undertaken  this  expedition  with 
mixed  motives,  spite,  and  greet!,  especially 
the  latter.  He  would  never  have  under¬ 
taken  it  with  a  £  500  check  in  his  pocket ; 
but  some  minds  are  so  constituted  they 
cannot  forego  a  bad  design  once  formed  : 
so  Mr.  Reginald  persisted,  though  one  great 
motive  existed  no  longer. 

On  this  expedition  it  is  now  our  lot  to 
accompany  him. 

The  night  was  favorable,  and  at  about  two 
o’clock  Reginald  and  the  foreign  Gent  stood 
under  Richard  Bassett’s  dir.ing-room  win¬ 
dow,  with  crape  over  their  eyes,  noses,  and 
mouths,  and  all  manner  of  unlawful  imple¬ 
ments  in  their  jxickets. 

The  foreign  Gent  prized  the  shutters  open 
with  a  little  crowbar;  he  then,  with  a 
glazier’s  diamond,  soon  cut  out  a  small 
pane,  inserted  a  cunning  hand,  and  opened 
the  window. 
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Tlien  Reginald  gave  him  a  leg,  and  he 
got  into  the  room. 

The  agile  youth  followed  him,  without 
assistance. 

’Iliey  lighted  a  sort  of  bull’s-eye,  and 
cured  the  concentrated  light  on  the  cup- 
oard  door,  behind  which  lay  the  treasure 
of  glorious  old  plate. 

Then  the  foreign  Gent  produced  his  skele¬ 
ton  keys,  and,  after  several  ineffective  trials 
opened  the  door  softly,  and  revealed  the 
glittering  booty. 

At  sight  of  it  the  foreign  Gent  could  not 
suppress  an  ejaculation ;  but  the  younger 
one  clapped  his  hand  before  his  mouth  hur¬ 
riedly. 

The  foreign  Gent  unrolled  a  sort  of  green 
baize  apron  he  hod  round  him ;  it  was,  in 
reality,  a  bag. 

Into  this  receptacle  the  pair  conveyed  one 
piece  of  plate  after  another,  with  surpris¬ 
ing  dexterity,  rapidity,  and  noiselessness, 
when  it  was  full,  they  began  to  fill  the  deep 
pockets  of  their  shooting-jackets. 

While  thus  employed,  they  heard  a  rapid 
footstep,  and  Richard  Bassett  ofrened  the 
door.  He  was  in  his  trousers  and  shirt, 
and  had  a  pistol  in  his  hand. 

At  sight  of  him  Reginald  uttered  a  cry 
of  dismay ;  the  foreign  Gent  blew  out  the 
light. 

Richard  Bassett,  among  whose  faults  want 
of  personal  courage  was  not  one,  rushed 
forward,  and  collared  Reginald. 

But  the  foreign  Gent  had  raised  the  crow¬ 
bar,  to  defend  himself,  and  struck  him  a 
blow  on  the  head  that  made  him  stagger 
back. 

The  foreign  Gent  seized  this  opportunity, 
and  ran  at  once  at  the  window,  and  jumped 
at  it. 

If  Reginald  had  been  first,  ho  would  have 
gone  through  like  a  cat,  but  the  foreign 
Gent,  older,  and  obstructed  by  the  contents 
of  his  packets,  higgled,  and  stuck  a  few 
seconds  in  the  window. 

That  brief  delay  was  fatal ;  Richard  Bas¬ 
sett  levelled  his  pistol  deliberately  at  him, 
fired,  and  sent  a  ball  through  his  shoulder, 
he  fell,  like  a  log,  upon  the  ground  outside. 

Richard  then  levelled  another  barrel  at 
Reginald,  but  he  howled  out  for  quarter, 
and  was  immediately  captured,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  brave  Jessie,  who  now 
came  boldly  to  her  master’s  aid,  his  hands 
were  tied  behind  him,  and  he  was  made 
prisoner,  with  the  stolen  articles  in  his 
pocket. 

When  they  were  tying  him,  he  whim¬ 
pered,  and  said  it  was  only  a  lark ;  he  never 
meant  to  keep  anything.  He  offered  a 
hundred  pounds  down,  if  they  would  let 
him  off. 

But  there  was  no  mercy  for  him. 

Richard  Bassett  had  a  candle  lighted,  and 
inspected  the  prisoner.  He  lifted  his  crape 
veil,  and  said  “  Oho  1  ” 

“  You  see  it  was  only  a  lark,”  said  Regi¬ 
nald,  and  shook  in  every  limb. 

Richard  Bassett  smiled  grimly,  and  said 
nothing.  lie  gave  Jessie  strict  orders  to 
hold  her  tongue,  and  she  and  he  between 
them  took  Reginald,  and  lucked  him  up  in  a 
small  room  adjoining  the  kitchen. 

Tlien  they  went  to  look  for  the  other 
burglar. 

He  had  emptied  his  pockets  of  all  the 
plate,  and  crawled  away.  It  is  supposed  he 
fhrtiw  away  the  plate,  either  to  soften  Regi¬ 
nald’s  offence,  or  in  the  belief  that  he  had 
received  his  death  wound,  and  should  not 
require  silver  vessels  where  he  was  going. 

Bassett  picked  up  the  .articles,  and 
brought  them  in,  and  told  Jessie  to  light  the 
fire,  and  make  him  a  cup  of  coffee. 

He  replaced  all  the  plate,  except  the  arti¬ 
cles  left  in  Reginald’s  pocket. 

'Tlien  he  went  up  stairs,  and  told  his  wife 
that  burglars  had  broken  into  the  house, 
but  had  taken  nothing ;  she  was  to  give  her¬ 
self  no  anxiety.  He  told  her  no  more  than 
this,  for  his  dark  and  cruel  nature  had  al- 
rc'a<ly  conceived  an  idea  he  did  not  care  to 
communicate  to  her,  on  account  of  the  strong 
opposition  he  foresaw  from  so  good  a  Chris¬ 
tian  :  besides,  of  late,  since  her  daughter 
came  home  to  back  her,  she  had  spoken  her 
mind  more  than  once. 

He  kept  her  then  in  the  dark,  and  went 
down  stairs  again  to  his  coffee. 

He  sat  and  sipped  it,  and,  with  it,  his 
coming  vengeance. 

All  the  defeats  and  mortifications  he  had 
endured  from  Huntercombe  returned  to  his 
mind ;  and  now,  with  one  master-stroke,  he 
would  balance  them  all. 

Yet  he  felt  a  little  compunction. 

Active  hostilities  had  ceased  for  many 
years. 

Lady  Bassett,  at  all  events,  had  held  out 
the  hand  to  his  wife.  'Tlie  blow  he  medi¬ 
tated  was  very  cruel :  would  not  his  wife 
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and  daughter  say  it  was  barbarous  ?  Would 
not  his  own  heart,  the  heart  of  a  father,  re¬ 
proach  him  afterwards  ? 

These  misgivings,  that  would  have  re¬ 
strained  a  less  obstinate  man,  irritated  Rich¬ 
ard  Bassett :  he  went  in  a,  l^ge,  and  said 
aloud,  “  1  must  do  it :  1  will  do  it,  come  what 

c  told  Jessie  ho  valued  her  much :  she 
should  have  a  black  silk  gown,  for  her  cour- 
acre  and  fidelity ;  but  she  must  not  be  faith¬ 
ful  by  halves.  She  must  not  breath  one 
word  to  any  soul  in  the  house  that  the  bur¬ 
glar  was  there  under  lock  and  key ;  if  she  did 
he  should  turn  her  out  of  the  bouse  that 
moment. 

“  Hets  I  ”  said  the  woman,  “  der  ye  think 
I  canna  baud  my  whisht,  when  the  maister 
bids  me ?  I’m  nae  great  dasher  at  ony 
time  for  my  pairt.” 

At  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  sent  a 
line  to  Sir  Charles  Bassett,  to  say  that  his 
house  had  been  attacked  last  night,  by  two 
armed  burglars ;  he  and  his  people  had  cap¬ 
tured  one,  and  wished  to  take  him  before  a 
magistrate  at  once,  since  his  house  was  not 
a  fit  place  to  hold  him  secure.  He  concluded 
Sir  Charles  would  not  refuse  him  the  benefit 
of  the  law,  however  obnoxious  he  might  be. 

Sir  Charles’s  lip  curled  with  contempt  at 
the  man  who  was  not  ashamed  to  put  such  a 
doubt  on  paper. 

However,  he  wrote  back  a  civil  line,  to 
say  that  of  course  he  was  at  Mr.  Bassett’s 
service,  and  would  be  in  his  justice-room  at 
nine  o’clock. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Richard  Bassett  went  for 
the  constable  and  an  assistant ;  but,  even  to 
them,  he  would  not  say  precisely  what  he 
wanted  them  for. 

His  plan  was  to  march  an  unknown  bur¬ 
glar,  with  his  crape  on  his  face,  into  Sir 
Charles’s  study,  give  his  evidence,  and  then 
reveal  the  son  to  the  father. 

Jessie  managed  to  hold  her  tongue  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  nothing  occurred  at 
Highmore,  or  in  Huntercombe,  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  Richard  Bassett’s  barbarous  re¬ 
venge. 

Meantime,  however,  something  remarka¬ 
ble  had  occurred  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  quarter. 

Mrs.  Meyrick  breakfasted  habitually  at 
eight  o’clock. 

Reginald  did  not  appear. 

Mrs.  Meyrick  went  to  his  room,  and  satis¬ 
fied  herself  he  had  not  passed  the  night 
there. 

'Then  she  went  to  the  foreign  Gent’s  shed. 

He  was  not  there. 

'Then  she  went  out,  and  called  loudly  to 
them  both. 

No  answer.  , 

Then  she  went  into  the  nearest  meadow, 
to  see  if  they  were  in  sight. 

The  first  thing  she  saw  was  the  foreign 
Gent  staggering  towards  her. 

“  Dru^  1  ”  said  she,  and  went  to  scold 
him :  but,  when  she  got  nearer,  she  saw  at 
once  that  something  very  serious  had  hap¬ 
pened.  His  dark  face  was  bloodless  and 
awful,  and  he  could  hardly  drag  his  limbs 
along ;  indeed  they  had  failed  him  a  score 
of  times  between  Highmore  and  that  place. 

Just  as  she  came  up  with  him,  he  sank 
once  more  to  the  ground,  and  turned  up 
two  despairing  eyes  towards  her. 

“O  Daddy!  what  is  it?  Where’s  Reg¬ 
inald  ?  Whatever  have  they  done  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Brandy  1  ”  groaned  the  wounded  man. 

She  flew  into  the  house,  and  returned  in 
a  moment  with  a  bottle.  She  put  it  to  his 
lips. 

He  revived,  and  told  her  all,  in  a  few 
words.  • 

“  The  young  bloke  and  I  went  to  craek  a 
erib.  I ’m  shot  with  a  hullet.  Hide  me  in 
that  loose  hay  there ;  leave  me  the  bottle, 
and  let  nobody  come  nigh  me.  The  beak 
will  be  after  me  very  soon.” 

Then  Mrs.  Meyriek,  being  a  very  strong 
woman,  dragged  him  to  the  haystack,  and 
covered  him  with  loose  hay. 

“  Now,”  said  she,  trembling,  “  where ’s 
my  boy  ?  ” 

“  He ’s  nabbed.” 

“Ohl” 

“  And  he  ’ll  be  lagged,  unless  you  ean 
beg  him  off.” 

Mary  Meyrick  uttered  a  piercing  scream. 

“  You  wretch  1  to  tempt  my  boy  to  this. 
And  him  with  five  hundred  pounds  in  his 
pocket,  and  my  lady’s  favor.  O,  why  did 
we  not  keep  our  word  with  her  ?  She  was 
the  wisest,  and  our  best  friend.  But  it  is 
all  your  doing,  you  are  the  devil  that 
tempted  him,  you  old  villain!” 

“  Don’t  miscall  me,”  said  the  gypsy. 

“  Not  miscall  you,  when  you  have  run 
away,  and  left  them  to  take  my  boy  to  jail. 
No  word  is  bad  enough  for  you,  you  vil¬ 
lain.”  , 


“I’m  your  father  —  and  a  dying  man,” 
said  the  old  gypsy  calmly,  and  folded  his 
hands  upon  his  breast  with  Oriental  compo¬ 
sure  ana  decency. 

The  woman  threw  herself  on  her  knees. 

“  Forgive  me,  father,  —  tell  me,  where  is 
he?” 

“  Highmore  House.” 

At  that  simple  word  her  eyes  dilated 
with  wild  horror,  she  uttered  a  loud  scream, 
and  fiew  into  the  house. 

In  five  minutes  she  was  on  her  way  to 
Highmore. 

She  reached  that  house,  knocked  hastily 
at  the  door,  and  said  she  must  see  Mr. 
Richard  Bassett  that  moment. 

“  He  is  just  gone  out,”  said  the  maid. 

“  Where  to  ?  ” 

The  girl  knew  her,  and  began  to  gossip. 
“Why, to  Huntercombe  Hall.  What,  have 
n’t  you  heard,  Mrs.  Meyrick?  Master 
caught  a  robber  last  night.  Laws,  you 
should  have  seen  him :  he  have  got  crape 
all  over  his  face ;  and  master,  and  the  con¬ 
stable,  and  Mr.  Musters,  they  be  all  gone 
with  him  to  Sir  Charles,  for  to  have  him 
committed  —  the  villain.  —  Why,  what  ails 
the  woman  ?  ” 

For  Mary  Meyrick  turned  her  back  on 
the  speaker,  and  rushed  away  in  a  moment. 

She  went  through  the  kitchen  at  Hunter¬ 
combe  :  she  was  so  well  known  there,  nobody 
objected:  she  Hew  up  the  stairs,  and  into 
Lady  Bassett’s  bedroom.  “  O  my  lady  I 
my  lady !  ” 

Lady  Bassett  screamed,  at  her  sudden 
entrance,  and  wild  appearance. 

Mary  Meyrick  told  her  all,  in  a  few  wild 
words.  She  wrung  her  hands  with  a  great 
fear. 

“  It ’s  no  time  for  that,”  cried  Mary, 
fiercely.  “  Come  down  this  moment,  and 
save  him.” 

“  How  can  I  ?  ” 

“  You  must.  You  shall  I  ”  cried  the  other. 
“  Don’t  ask  me  how.  Don’t  sit  wringing 
your  hands,  woman.  If  you  are  not  there 
in  five  minutes,  to  save  him,  I  ’ll  tell  all.” 

“  Have  mercy  on  me,”  cried  Lady  Bassett. 
“  I  gave  him  money,  I  sent  him  away.  It ’s 
not  my  fault.” 

“  No  matter ;  he  must  be  saved,  or  I  ’ll 
ruin  you.  1  can’t  stay  here :  I  must  be 
there,  and  so  must  you.” 

She  rushed  down  the  stairs,  and  tried  to 
get  into  the  justice-room;  but  admission 
was  refused  her. 

Then  she  gave  a  sort  of  wild  snarl,  and 
ran  round  to  the  small  room  adjoining  the 
justice-room.  Through  this  she  penetrated, 
and  entered  the  justice-room,  but  not  in  time 
to  prevent  the  evidence  from  being  laid  be¬ 
fore  Sir  Charles 

What  took  place  in  the  mean  time  was 
briefly  this.  'Ibe  prisoner,  handcuffed  now 
instep  of  tied,  was  introduced  between  the 
constable  and  bis  assistant ;  the  door  was 
locked,  and  Sir  Charles  received  Mr.  Bas¬ 
sett  with  a  ceremonious  bow,  seated  him¬ 
self,  and  begged  Mr.  Bassett  to  be  seated. 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Mr.  Bassett,  but  did 
not  seat  himself.  He  stood  before  the 
prisoner,  and  gave  his  evidence ;  during 
which,  the  prisoner’s  knees  were  seen  to 
knock  together  with  terror :  he  was  a  young 
man  fit  for  folly,  but  not  for  felony. 

Said  Richard  Bassett,  “  I  have  a  cupboard 
containing  family  plate.  It  is  valuable,  and, 
some  vears  ago,  I  passed  a  piece  of  catgut 
from  tte  door,  through  the  ceiling,  to  a  bell 
at  my  bedside. 

“  Very  late  last  night  the  bell  sounded. 
I  flung  on  my  trousers,  and  went  down  with 
a  pistol.  I  caught  two  burglars  in  the  act 
of  rifling  the  cupboard.  I  went  to  collar 
one  :  he  struck  me  on  the  head  with  a  crow¬ 
bar,  —  Constable,  show  the  crowbar,  —  I 
staggered,  but  recovered  myself,  and  fired 
at  one  of  the  burglars :  he  was  just  strug¬ 
gling  through  the  window.  He  tell,  and  1 
thought  he  was  dead ;  but  he  gut  away.  I 
secured  the  other,  and  here  he  is — just  as 
he  was  when  I  took  him.  Constable,  search 
his  pockets.” 

'The  constable  did  so,  and  produced  there¬ 
from  several  pieces  of  silver  plate  stamped 
with  the  Bassett  arms. 

“My  servant  here  can  confirm  this,” 
added  Mr.  Bassett. 

“It  is  not  necessary  here,”  said  Sir 
Charles.  Then  to  the  criminal,  “  Have 
you  anything  to  say  ?  ” 

“  It  was  only  a  lark,”  quavered  the  poor 
wretch. 

“I  would  not  advise  you  to  say  that 
where  you  are  going.” 

He  then,  while  writing  out  the  warrant, 
said,  as  a  matter  of  course,  “  Remove  his 
mask.” 

The  constable  lifted  it,  and  started  back 
with  a  shout  of  dismay  and  surprise :  Jessie 
screamed. 


Sir  Charles  looked  up,  and  saw  in  the 
burglar  he  was  committing  for  trial  his 
first-bom,  the  heir  to  his  house  and  his 
lands. 

The  pen  fell  from  Sir  Charles’s  fingers, 
and  he  stared  at  the  wan  face  and  wild,  im¬ 
ploring  eyes  that  stared  at  him. 

He  stared  at  the  lad,  and  then  put  his 
hand  to  his  heart,  and  that  heart  seemed  to 
die  within  him. 

There  was  a  silence,  and  a  horror  fell  on 
all.  Even  Richard  Bassett  quailed  at  what 
he  had  done. 

“  Ah !  crael  man !  cruel  man !  ”  moaned 
the  broken  father.  “  God  judge  you  for 
this  —  as  now  I  must  judge  my  unhappy 
son.  Mr.  Bassett,  it  matters  little  to  you 
what  magistrate  commits  you,  and  I  must 
keep  my  oath.  I  am  —  going  —  to  set  you 
an  —  example,  by  signing  a  warrant  —  ” 

“  No,  no,  no  I  ”  cried  a  woman’s  voice, 
and  Mary  Meyrick  rushed  into  the  room. 

Every  person  there  thought  he  knew  Mary 
Meyrick;  yet  she  was  like  a  stranger  to 
them  now.  'Fhere  was  that  in  her  heart 
at  that  awful  moment  which  transfigured  a 
handsome  but  vulgar  woman  into  a  superior 
being.  Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  black  eyes 
large,  and  her  mellow  voice  had  a  magic 
power.  “  You  don’t  know  what  you  are  do¬ 
ing  I  ”  she  cried.  “  Go  no  farther,  or  you 
will  all  curse  the  hand  that  harmed  a  l^air 
of  his  head ;  you,  most  of  all,  Richard  Bas¬ 
sett.” 

Sir  Charles,  in  any  other  case,  would  have 
sent  her  out  of  the  room ;  but,  in  his  misery, 
he  caught  at  the  straw. 

“  Speak  out,  woman,”  he  said,  “  and  save 
the  wretched  boy,  if  you  can.  I  see  no 
way.” 

“  There  are  things  it  is  not  fit  to  speak  be¬ 
fore  all  the  world.  Bid  those  men  go,  and 
I  ’ll  open  your  eyes  that  stay.” 

Then  Richard  Bassett  foresaw  another  tri¬ 
umph,  so  he  told  the  constable  and  his  mac 
they  had  better  retire  for  a  few  minutes, 
“  while,”  said  he,  with  a  sneer,  “  these  won¬ 
derful  revelations  are  being  made.” 

When  they  were  gone.  Maty  turned  to 
Richard  Bassett,  and  said.  “  \^y  do  you 
want  him  sent  to  prison?  —  to  spite  Sir 
Charles  here,  to  stab  his  heart  through  his 
son.” 

Sir  Charles  groaned  aloud. 

'The  woman  heard,  and  thought  of  many 
things.  She  flung  herself  on  her  knees, 
and  seized  his  hand.  “  Don’t  you  cry,  my 
dear  old  master;  mine  is  the  only  heart 
shall  bleed.  He  is  not  your  son.” 

“  What !  ”  cried  Sir  Charles,  in  a  terrible 
voice. 

“  That  is  no  news  to  me,”  said  Richard. 
“He  is  more  like  the  parson  than  Sir 
Charles  Bassett.” 

“  For  shame !  for  shame  I  ”  cried  Marj- 
Meyrick.  “  O,  it  becomes  you  to  give  fa¬ 
thers  to  children,  when  you  don’t  know  your 
own  flesh  and  blood.  He  is  your  son, 
Richard  Bassett.” 

“  My  son !  ”  roared  Bassett  in  utter 
amazement. 

“  Ay.  I  should  know ;  for  I  am  his 

MOTHER.” 

This  astounding  statement  was  uttered 
with  all  the  majesty  of  truth,  and,  when  she 
said  “  I  am  his  mother,”  the  voice  turned 
tender  all  in  a  moment. 

They  were  all  paralyzed ;  and,  absorbed 
in  this  strange  revelation,  did  not  hear  a  tot¬ 
tering  footstep :  a  woman,  pale  as  a  corpse, 
and  with  eyes  glaring  large,  stood  amongst 
them,  all  in  a  moment,  as  if  a  ghost  had 
risen  from  the  earth. 

It  was  Lady  Bassett. 

At  sight  of  her.  Sir  Charles  awoke  from 
the  confusion  and  amazement  into  which 
Mary  had  thrown  him,  and  said,  “  Ah  —  I 
Bella,  do  you  hear  what  she  says,  that  he  is 
not  our  son  ?  What,  then,  have  you  agreed 
with  your  servant  to  deceive  your  hus¬ 
band?” 

Lady  Bassett  gasped,  and  tried  to  speak  : 
but,  before  the  words  would  come,  the  sight 
of  her  corpse-like  face  and  miserable  agony 
moved  Mary  Wells,  and  she  snatched  the 
words  out  of  her  mouth. 

“  What  is  the  use  questioning  her  ?  She 
knows  no  more  than  you  do.  I  done  it  all : 
and  done  it  for  the  best.  My  lady’s  child 
died ;  I  hid  that  from  her ;  for  I  knew  it 
would  kill  her,  and  keep  you  in  a  madhouse. 
1  done  for  the  best :  I  put  my  live  child  by 
her  side,  and  she  knew  no  better.  As  time 
went  on,  and  the  bov  so  dark,  she  suspected ; 
but  know  it  she  could  n’t  till  now.  My  lady, 
1  am  his  mother,  and  there  stands  his  cruel 
father ;  cruel  to  me,  and  cruel  to  him.  But 
don’t  YOU  dare  to  harm  him  ;  I 've  got  all 
your  letters,  promising  me  marriage.  I’ll 
take  them  to  your  wife  and  daughter,  and 
they  shall  know  it  is  your  own  flesh  and 
bloM  you  are  sending  to  prison.  O,  I  am 


mad  to  threaten  him :  my  darling,  speak  him 
fair ;  he  is  your  father ;  he  may  have  a  bit 
of  nature  in  his  heart  somewhere,  though  I 
could  never  find  it.” 

The  young  man  put  his  hands  together, 
like  an  Oriental,  and  said,  “  Forgive  me,” 
then  sank  at  Richard  Bassett’s  knees. 

Then  Sir  Charles,  himself  much  shaken, 
took  his  wife’s  arm  and  led  her,  trembling 
like  an  aspen  leaf,  from  the  room. 

Perhaps  the  prayers  of  Reginald  and  the 
tears  of  his  mother  would  alone  have  sufficed 
to  soften  Richard  Bassett ;  but  the  threat  of 
exposure  to  his  wife  and  daughter  did  no 
harm.  'The  three  soon  came  to  terms. 

Reginald  to  be  liberated,  on  condition  of 
going  to  London  by  the  next  train,  and 
never  setting  his  foot  in  that  parish  again. 
His  mother  to  go  with  him,  and  see  him  off 
to  Australia.  She  solemnly  pledged  her¬ 
self  not  to  reveal  the  boy’s  real  parentage  to 
any  other  soul  in  the  world. 

This  being  settled,  Richard  Bassett  called 
the  constable  in,  and  said  the  young  gentle¬ 
man  had  satisfied  him  that  it  was  a  practi¬ 
cal  joke,  though  a  very  dangerous  one,  and 
he  withdrew  Uie  charge  of  felony. 

'The  constable  said  he  must  have  Sir 
Charles’s  authority  for  that. 

A  message  was  sent  to  Sir  Charles.  He 
came.  'The  prisoner  was  released,  and  Maty 
Me}Tick  took  his  arm  sharply,  as  much 
as  to  say  “  Out  of  my  hands  you  go  no 
more.” 

Before  they  left  the  room.  Sir  Charles, 
who  was  now  master  of  himself,  said,  with 
deep  feeling,  “  My  poor  boy,  you  can  never 
be  a  stranger  to  me.  The  iffiwtion  of  years 
cannot  be  untied  in  a  moment.  You  see 
now  how  folly  glides  into  crime,  and  crime 
into  punishment.  Take  this  to  heart,  and 
never  again  stray  from  the  paths  of  honor. 
Lead  an  honorable  life :  and,  if  you  do, 
write  to  me  as  if  I  was  stiU  your  father.” 

They  retired,  but  Richa^  Bassett,  Rn- 
gered,  and  hung  his  head. 

Sir  Charles  wondered  what  this  inveterate 
foe  could  have  to  say  now. 

At  last  Richard  said,  half  sullenly,  yet 
with  a  touch  of  compunction,  “  Sir  Charles, 
you  have  been  more  generous  than  I  was. 
You  have  laid  me  under  an  obligation.” 

Sir  Charles  bowed  loftily. 

“  You  would  double  that  obligation,  if  you 
would  prevaU  on  Lady  Bassett  to  keep  that 
old  folly  of  mine  secret  from  my  wife  and 
daughter.  I  am  truly  ashamed  of  it ;  and, 
whatever  my  faults  may  have  been,  they 
love  and  respect  me.” 

“  Mr.  Bassett,”  said  Sir  Charles,  “  my  son 
Compton  must  be  told  that  he  is  my  heir ; 
but  no  details  injurious  to  you  shall  trans¬ 
pire  :  you  may  count  on  absolute  secrecy 
Irom  Lady  Bassett  and  myself.” 

“  Sir  Charles,”  said  Richard  Bassett,  fal¬ 
tering  for  a  moment,  “I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  and  I  begin  to  be  sorry  we 
are  enemies.  Good  morning.” 

The  agitation  and  terror  of  this  scene 
nearly  ulled  Lady  Bassett  on  the  spot. 
She  lay  all  that  day  in  a  state  of  utter 
prostration. 

Meantime,  Sir  Charles  put  this  and  that 
together,  but  said  nothing.  He  spoke  cheer¬ 
fully  and  philosophically  to  his  wife,  said  it 
had  been  a  fearful  blow,  terrible  wrench  :  but 
it  was  all  for  the  best :  such  a  son  as  that 
would  have  broken  his  heart  before  long. 

“  Ah,  but  your  wasted  affections  I  ”  groaned 
Lady  Bassett ;  and  her  tears  streamed  at  the 
thought 

Sir  Charles  sighed :  but  said  after  a  while, 
“  Is  affection  ever  entirely  wasted  ?  Mv  love 
for  that  young  fool  enlarged  my  heart.  There 
was  a  time  he  did  me  a  deal  of  good.” 

But  next  day,  having  only  herself  to  think 
of  now.  Lady  Bassett  could  bear  no  longer 
under  the  load  of  deceit.  She  told  Sir 
Charles,  Mary  Meyrick  had  deceived  him. 
“  Read  this,”  she  said,  “  and  see  what  your 
miserable  wife  has  done,  who  loved  you  to 
madness  and  crime.” 

Sir  Charles  looked  at  her,  and  saw,  in  her 
wa-sted  form,  and  her  face,  that  if  he  did 
read  it,  he  should  kill  her. 

He  restrained  himself  by  a  mighty  effort 
and  said,  “  My  dear,  excuse  me ;  but  on  this 
matter  I  have  more  faith  in  Maty  Meyrick’s 
exactness  than  in  yours.  Besides,  1  know 
your  heart  RRd  don’t  care  to  be  told  of  your 
errors  in  judgment  no,  not  even  by  yourself. 
Sorry  to  offend  an  authoress ;  but  I  decline 
to  read  your  book,  and,  more  than  that  I 
ferMd  you  the  subject  entirely  for  the  next 
thirty  years,  at  least.  Let  bygones  be  by¬ 
gones.” 

That  eventful  morning  Mr.  Rutland  called 
and  proposed  to  Ruperta.  She  declined  p<^ 
litely,  but  firmly. 

She  told  Mrs.  Bassett ;  and  Mrs.  Bassett 
told  Richard  in  a  nervous  way ;  but  his  an- 
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8wer  surprised  her.  He  said  he  was  very 
glad  of  it ;  Ruperta  could  do  better. 

Mrs.  Bassett  could  not  resist  the  pleasure 
of  telling  Lady  Bassett.  She  went  over  on 
purpose  with  fier  husband’s  consent. 

Lady  Bassett  asked  to  see  Ruperta. 

“  By  all  means,”  said  Richard  Bassett, 
graciously. 

On  her  return  to  Highmore,  Ruperta 
asked  leave  to  go  to  the  Hall  every  day, 
and  nurse  Lady  Bassett.  “  They  will  let 
her  die  else,”  said  she. 

Richard  Bassett  assented  to  that  too. 

Ruperta,  for  some  weeks,  almost  lived  at 
the  Hall ;  and,  in  this  emeivencv,  revealed 
great  qualities.  As  the  mmevolent  small¬ 
pox,  passing  through  the  gentle  cow,  comes 
out  the  sovereign  cow-pox,  so,  in  this  gra¬ 
cious  nature,  her  father’s  vices  turned  to 
their  kindred  virtues ;  hb  obstinacy  of  pur¬ 
pose  shone  here  a  noble  constancy ;  his  au¬ 
dacity  became  candor,  and  his  cunning 
wisdom.  Her  intelligence  saw  at  once  that 
Lady  Bassett  was  pining  to  death,  and  a 
weaL-minded  nurse  would  be  fatal :  she  was 
all  smiles  and  brightness,  and  neglected  no 
means  to  encourage  the  patient. 

With  this  view,  she  promised  to  plight 
her  faith  to  Compton  the  moment  Lady 
Bassett  should  be  restored  to  health :  and 
so,  with  hopes,  and  smiles,  and  the  novelty 
of  a  daughter’s  love,  she  fought  with  death 
lor  Lady  Bassett,  and  at  last  she  won  the 
desperate  battle. 

'Diis  did  Richard  Bassett’s  daughter  for 
her  father’s  late  enemy. 

The  grateful  husband  wrote  to  Bassett, 
and  now  acknowledged  kis  obligation. 

A  civil,  mock-modest  reply  from  Richard 
Bassett. 

From  this  things  went  on  step  by  step,  till, 
at  last,  Compton  and  Ruperta,  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  were  formally  betrothed. 

Thus  the  children’s  love  wore  out  the 
fathers’  bate. 

That  love,  so  troubled  at  the  outset,  left, 
by  degrees,  the  region  of  romance,  and  rip¬ 
pled  smoothly  through  green,  flower)’  mea¬ 
dows. 

Ruperta  showed  her  lover  one  mure 
phase  of  girlhood;  she,  who  had  been  a 
precocious  and  forward  child,  and  then  a  shy 
and  silent  giri,  came  out  now  a  bright  and 
witty  young  woman,  full  of  vivacity,  mod¬ 
esty,  and  sensibility. 

Time  cured  Compton  of  hb  one  defect. 
Ruperta  stopped  growing  at  fifteen;  but 
Compton  went  slowly  on  :  caught  her  at 
seventeen,  and  at  nineteen  had  passed  her 
by  a  hea(L  He  won  a  scholarship  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  he  rowed  in  College  races,  and  at  last 
in  the  University  race  on  the  'Thames. 

Ruperta  stood,  in  peerless  beauty,  dark 
blue  from  throat  to  feet,  and  saw  bis  boat 
astern  of  its  rival,  saw  it  come  up  with,  and 
creep  ahead,  amidst  the  roars  of  the  multi¬ 
tude.  When  she  saw  her  lover,  with  bare 
corded  arms,  as  brown  as  a  berry,  and  set 
teeth,  filling  hb  glorious  part  in  that  manly 
struggle  within  eight  yards  of  her,  she  con¬ 
fessed  he  was  not  a  boy  now. 

But  Lady  Bassett  accepted  no  such  evi¬ 
dence  :  being  pestered  to  let  them  marry  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  she  clogged  her  consent 
with  one  condition.  'They  must  live  three 
years  at  Huntercombe  as  man  and  wife. 

“  No  boy  of  twenty,”  said  she,  “  can  un¬ 
derstand  a  young  woman  of  that  age.  I 
must  be  in  the  house  to  prevent  a  single 
misunderstanding  between  my  beloved  chil¬ 
dren.” 

The  young  people,  who  both  adored  her, 
voted  the  condition  reasonable.  They  were 
marricvS  and  a  wing  of  the  spacious  building 
allotted  to  them. 

For  their  sakes  let  us  hope  that  their 
wedded  life,  now  happily  commenced,  will 
furnish  me  no  materials  for  another  tale; 
the  happiest  lives  are  uneventful. 

The  foreign  Gent  recovered  his  wound, 
but  acquired  rheumatism  and  a  dislike  for 
midnight  expeditions. 

Reginald  galloped  a  year  or  two  over 
seven  hundred  miles  of  colony,  sowing  his 
wild  oats  as  he  flew,  but  is  now  a  prosper¬ 
ous  squatter,  very  fond  of  sleeping  in  the 
open  air.  England  was  not  big  enough  for 
the  bold  Bohemian.  He  does  very  well 
where  he  is. 

Old  Meyrick  died,  and  left  his  wife  a  little 
estate  in  the  next  county.  Drake  asked  her 
hand  at  the  funeral.  She  married  him  in 
six  months,  and  migrated  to  the  estate  in 
({uestion ;  for  Sir  Charles  refused  her  a  lease 
of  hb  farm,  not  choosing  to  have  her  near 
him. 

Her  new  abode  was  in  the  next  parish  to 
her  sister’s. 

La  Marsh  set  herself  to  convert  Maiy, 
and  often  exhorted  her  to  penitence :  she 
bore  this  pretty  well,  for  some  time,  being 
overawed  by  old  reminiscences  of  sisterly  su¬ 


periority:  but  at  last  her  vanity  rebelled. 
“  Repent !  and  Repent !  ”  cried  she.  “  AVhy 
you  be  like  a  cuckoo,  all  in  one  song.  One 
would  think  I  had  been  and  robbed  a 
church.  ’T  is  all  very  well  lor  you  to  re¬ 
pent,  as  led  a  fastish  life  at  starting :  hut  I 
never  done  nothing  as  I’m  ashamed  on.” 

Richard  Bassett  said  one  day  to  Wheeler, 
“  Old  fellow  there  is  not  a  worse  poison  than 
Hate.  It  has  made  me  old  before  my  time. 
And  what  does  it  all  come  to  ?  We  might 
just  as  well  have  kept  quiet ;  for  my  grand¬ 
son  will  inherit  Huntercombe  and  Bassett, 
after  all  —  ” 

“  Thanks  to  the  girl  you  would  not  ring 
the  bells  for.” 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Bassett  lead  a 
peaceful  life  after  all  their  troubles,  and  re¬ 
new  their  youth  in  their  children,  of  whom 
Ruperta  is  one,  and  as  dear  as  any. 

Yet  there  is  a  pensive  and  humble  ab 
about  Lady  Bassett,  which  shows  she  still 
expiates  her  fault,  though  she  knows  it  will 
always  be  ignored  by  nim  for  whose  sake 
she  sinned. 

In  summing  her  up,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
compare  this  with  the  unmixed  self-compla¬ 
cency  of  Mrs.  Drake. 

You  men  and  women,  who  judge  this 
Bella  Bassett,  be  firm,  —  and  do  not  let  her 
amiable  qualities  or  her  good  intentions 
blind  you  in  a  plain  matter  of  right  and 
wrong :  be  charitable,  —  and  ask  yourselves 
how  often  in  your  lives,  you  have  seen  your¬ 
selves,  or  any  other  human  being,  resist  a 
terrible  temptation. 

My.  experience  is  that  we  resist  other 
people’s  temptations  nobly,  and  succumb  to 
our  own. 

So  let  me  end  with  a  line  of  England’s 
gentlest  satirist,  — 

“  Hearta  be  mercilUl  to  os  all,  tinnert  at  we  be.” 

THK  ISD, 
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CHAPTER.  XXIX. 

(>  ROGRAM  said  never  a  word. 

T  He  rose  from  the  chair,  and  slunk  out  of 
the  cottage  like  a  beaten  hound.  He  passed  by 
Mrs.  Bradstock,  who  stood  with  glaring  eyes, 
npliCted  head,  and  outstretched  arms,  —  passed 
quickly  and  quietly,  and  made  the  best  of  bis 
way  into  the  road. 

Even  there  the  effects  of  his  degradation 
seemed  sti  1  to  cling  to  him.  He  shutHed  along 
by  the  hedges,  muttering  to  himself,  venting 
wayward  curses,  generally  complaining  of  his 
ill-luck,  and  the  manner  in  which  everything 
seemed  to  go  against  him,  in  open  denuncia¬ 
tions  ot  the  woman  who  had  just  now  recog¬ 
nized  him  and  denounced  him,  and  against 
whom  he  was  inwardly  raging. 

“  'This  is  a  pretty  kettle  o’  tish,”  he  muttered 
to  himself.  “  I  have  brought  my  pigs  to  a 
nice  market  this  time!  Why,  this  is  worse 
than  ever  1  bargained  for.  I  thought  I  should 
make  a  mess  of  it,  not  having  what ’s  called  a 
good  memory,  and  being  liable,  rather,  to 
mix  up  what  I  hear.  I  thought  the  story 
I  should  bring  back  to  the  little  rove  would  not 
be  of  much  account ;  but  I  never  thought  I 
should  come  to  such  mortal  grief  as  1  have 
come  to  now.  That ’s  a  pretty  style  of  woman, 
that  is  I  On  to  me  like  a  mcat-axe  ;  down  upon 
me  at  once ;  threw  all  my  fakement  aside ;  saw 
through  these  togs  as  though  they  had  been 
cobwebs ;  and  all  the  hair  and  stuff  1  have 
grown  since  I  saw  her  did  n’t  make  the  least 
difference  !  She  spotted  me  at  once,  and  called 
me  by  my  name,  and  said,  ‘  Be  off !  ’  ia  something 
like  a  pig’s  whisper,  and  oft'  I  was  accordingly. 
Oyes;  the  kid  came  into  the  business,  ns  the 
little  cove  thought  he  would,  and  a  very  nice 
remark  she  made  to  the  kid  about  me.  ‘  Be 
off!  ’  she  says ;  ‘  and  don’t  get  near  that  man,’ 
she  says.  ‘‘  I  won’t  have  my  child  polluted, 
even  to  touch  it ! '  That  was  the  kid  I  was  to 
speak  so  soft  about,  and  she  was  to  tell  me  all 
about  his  eddication,  and  what  school  he  was 
going  to ;  and  then  I  was  to  draw  her  out  about 
money  and  the  rest.  A  pretty  business  I  have 
made  of  ibis !  I  knew  it  from  the  first.  I  told 
him  so ;  but  fur  all  his  sharpness  sometimes,  he 
won’t  see  common  sense.  What’s  the  use  of 
entering  a  man  fur  a  mile  and  a  half  race,  when 
he  has  n’t  got  any  legs '!  What 's  the  use  of 
putting  your  money  on  a  friend  who  is  to  tight 
Jim  Barnes’s  novice,  when  your  friend’s  right 
arm  is  broke,  and  he  cannot  hit  with  his  left ! 
That ’s  exactly  my  case  !  What  was  the  use  of 
the  little  cove  sending  me  to  patter,  when  patter 
is  n’t  my  game '!  But  if  the  whole  thing  is  to 
be  turnetl  topsy-turvey,  why,  let  him  do  the  dig- 
ing  and  the  bullying,  and  whatever  rough  work 
there  is  to  be  done,  while  I  wear  a  pair  of  spec- 
ticals,  and  a  swallow-tail  coat,  and  talk  —  that ’s 
about  the  size  of  it !  ” 

He  seemed  to  feel  somewhat  relieved  in  vent¬ 
ing  his  feelings  in  words,  for  he  presently  con¬ 
tinued  :  “  1  shall  catch  it !  O,  my  eye ! 

sha’  n’t  I  — just  hot  —  when  he  hears  about  its 


all  coming  off !  lam  never  very  quick  of  un¬ 
derstanding,  you  see ;  but  it  strikes  me  I  have 
been  considerably  worse  tlian  if  1  had  only  made 
a  shot  at  all  he  had  told  me  to  do.  ‘  Clear  oft'  out 
of  this  I  ’  she  says.  ‘  You  ’re  a  returned  trans- 
j)ort,’  site  says,  ‘  and  if  ever  I  see  you  again  in 
the  neighborhood,  1  will  give  information  to  the 
police,’  (he  says.  And  clear  off  1  mean  to,  and 
1  will,  and  no  two  ways  about  it  I  'Phis  little 
man  is  all  very  well ;  lie ’s  got  a  long  head  on 
his  shoulders,  and  must  scrape  the  coppers  out 
of  somebody.  But  then  he  is  on  the  safe  side ; 
ho  has  n’t  got  a  rope  round  his  neck  like  I 
have  ;  and  there ’s  a  deal  of  dilference  between 
holding  the  handle  of  the  frying-pan  and  being 
rilled  I  1  might  as  well  be  a  monkey  tied  to 
is  organ,  having  to  slip  up  and  down  when¬ 
ever  he  checks  the  string  I  I  am  getting  rather 
tired  of  this,  1  am  I  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  — 
if  he  shakes  the  whip  at  me,  I  shall  show  him 
my  teeth  I 

“  There  is  the  station  just  ahead,  and  I  don’t 
sec  him  on  the  road,  so  I  shall  have  to  pick  him 
up  there  and  face  him,  and  tell  him  all  about  it. 

I  wish  there  was  a  public  between  this  and  that. 

I  think  three  of  rum  would  just  put  me  in 
right  fettle  for  facing  him,  but  there  is  not  u 
sign  of  one.  I  am  glad,  after  all,  I  did  n’t 
drink  tliat  water ;  it  might  have  made  mu  lower 
than  I  am.” 

Thus  communing  with  himself,  Grogram 
proceeded  on  his  way.  'The  fields  intervening 
between  him  and  the  station  were  rapidly 
passed,  and  he  speedily  found  himself  in  tlie 
resence  of  Mr.  Peiuweazle,  who  was  balancing 
is  little  body  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  stool, 
and  talking  jauntily  to  the  railway  clerk. 

So  deeply  interested  was  the  little  man  that 
he  did  nut  notice  Grugram’s  arrival,  but  con¬ 
tinued  rattling  on  until  his  attention  was  at¬ 
tracted  bv  the  clerk’s  pointing  to  the  new¬ 
comer,  and  saying,  slowly,  “  Here’s  your  man. 
How  are  you '!  ” 

He  returned  the  salutation  with  so  dejected 
an  air,  that  Mr.Pentv/eazle’s  suspicions  were  in¬ 
stantly  aroused.  He  leapt  off  the  high  stool  at 
the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  and  hurrying  up 
to  Grogram,  said,  ”  Well,  you  saw  the  farmer 
—  what  did  be  say  about  letting  us  cross  the 
fields  f  Excuse  me,”  he  added  to  the  clerk  ; 

“  but  this  is  a  very  interesting  point  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  new  survey  which  I  have  been 
making,  and  which  1  want  to  know  about  at 
once.” 

“  All  right,”  said  the  cleik ;  “  so  long  as  you 
don’t  tell  me  al>out  it.  I  hate  surveys  and 
railways  and  telegraphs,  and  all  the  beastly 
lot.”  And  he  possessed  himself  of  the  stool 
which  Mr.  Pentweazle  had  vacated,  and  amused 
himself  by  whistling  a  popular  melody  very 
much  out  of  tune. 

“  Now,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  when  they  had 
got  outside ;  “  something  has  happened,  1  can 
see  by  your  face.  Don°t  tell  any  lies ;  let  me 
know  at  once.  You  haven’t  seen  the  wo¬ 
man  ?  ” 

”  O  yes,  I  have  ;  worse  than  that !  ”  said 
Grogram. 

“  What  worse  1  Don’t  stand  there  looking' 
like  a  sphinx  cast  in  red  clay,  but  tell  me  at 
once  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  saw  her,  and  befoK-  I  had  time  to 
speak  to  her  almost,  just  asked  her  for  a  drink 
of  water.  When  she  came  bach,  she  recog¬ 
nized  me  for  Joseph  Grogram,  the  fiiend  of  her 
husband ;  called  me  a  villain  and  all  manner  of 
bad  names,  and  swore  if  ever  she  set  eyes  upon 
me  again  she  would  hand  me  over  to  tte  bob¬ 
bies,  and  they  would  put  me  in  qu<>d.  I  m«n,” 
said  Grogram,  “  she  would  denounce  me  ut  a 
returned  transport,  and  give  me  up  to  the  po. 
lice.” 

“  She  said  that,  did  she,”  said  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle,  —  “  in  those  words  1  ” 

“  Those  were  the  very  words  which  she 
used,  —  ‘  returned  transport !  ’  she  said ;  ‘  and 
1  will  give  you  up  to  the  police ! '  " 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  quietly  — 
“yes!  Well,  now  you  can  lie  down  and  go 
to  sleep,  or  get  some  beer,  or  cut  down  a  tree, 
or  do  anything  else  for  which,  apparently,  you 
were  brought  into  the  world !  ” 

“Perhaps  I  was  brought  into  the  world  to 
punch  a  cove’s  head,  if  he  gives  me  any  of  his 
cheek !  ”  said  Grogram,  sullenly. 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle ;  “  perhaps  you 
were,  and  perhaps  you  were  not;  but  it  is 
scarcely  worthwhile  to  enter  u))on  the  question, 
for  1  don't  tear  you  will  punch  my  head,  my 
good  friend  !  All  1  wanted  to  convey  to  you 
was,  that  it  did  not  appear  that  you  were  likely 
to  be  of  any  further  use  in  this  matter,  and 
that  you  cun  do  wbo.tever  best  pleases  you  until 
1  have  carried  it  out,  when  no  doubt  you  will 
be  ready  to  receive  your  share  of  the  proceeds.” 

“  Go  on  !”  said  Grogram.  “  Fire  away  !  I 
knew  1  should  get  it  hut,  and  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  take  it.  \Vhat  1  said  just  now 
about  punching  heads  was  nonsense !  But  what 
could  1  do  f  How  should  I  know  she  would 
know  me  again  ?  How  should  I  know  she 
would  flare  up,  and  catch  hold  of  her  kid  and 
tell  it  not  to  get  near  me,  os  though  1  had  got 
something  about  me  that  was  catching?  ” 

“  She  did  that,  did  she  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle. 

“  She  did  that  same,”  said  Grogram  ;  “  and  a 
very  unpleasant-looking  kid  it  w.ts,  the  little  I 
could  see  of  it,  just  like  poor  George ;  and  the 
very  same  expression  of  face  aa  he  used  to  put 
on  when  he  tried  to  come  the  double  on  me, 
and  do  me  out  of  my  regulars.” 

“How  long  were  you  in  the  house?  Had 
you  time  to  look  about  you,  and  sec  what  it  was 


like,  —  comfortable,  well  furnished,  and  what 
not  ?  ” 

“  I  was  in  there,  according  to  the  nearest  of 
my  calculation,  about  two  minutes,”  said 
Grogram ;  “  and  I  did  look  round,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  an  uncommon  comfortable  crib, 
just  such  a  one  as  I  should  like  some  cove  to 
put  me  ill,  with  my  grub  sent  down  from 
the  house,  and  a  small  allowance  for  beer  and 
'bacca !  ” 

“  And  she  gave  herself  airs,  did  she,  and  was 
mighty  insulting  ?  Still,  I  think  we  could  spoil 
that  little  game,  at  all  events,”  said  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle,  savagely.  “  Lodge-keeper,  and  such  a 
favorite  with  the  young  men ;  and,  according 
to  the  villagers’  account,  keeps  the  gardener 
hanging  on ;  and,  if  you  please,  quite  the  lady, 
and  is  to  have  her  son  educated  as  a  gentleman, 
forsooth  !  We  could  let  them  know  something 
if  we  chose!  Returned  transport,  ch?  How 
about  the  trans|K)rt  who  was  killed  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  take  another  man’s  life  ?  If  she  growls, 

I  can  growl  too !  If  she  shows  her  teeth,  I  can 
show  mine !  If  she  threatens  to  spring,  I  will 
spring  myself ;  and  when  I  have  sprung,  let  her 
look  out  for  herself !” 

'The  little  man’s  face  grew  quite  blanched  as 
he  spoke,  his  brows  were  contracted,  his  eves 
were  almost  startled  out  of  his  bead,  and  Ilia 
upper  lip  curled  and  showed  his  long,  irregular 
teeth  like  those  of  a  wild  boar  at  bay. 

Grogram  liad  never  seen  his  chieftain  look 
like  this  before,  and  he  was  frightened  at  the 
sight. 

“He’s  a  savage  'un,  and  no  mistake,”  said 
he  to  himself,  “  when  they  have  got  his  monkey 
up  !  I 'm  glad  I  was  quick  enough  to  turn  it 
un  her,  instead  of  heaping  all  on  myself.  'I'here 
is  many  a  man  steps  into  a  ring,  twelve  stone,  all 
told,  and  in  good  lighting  condition,  as  I  should 
have  crossed  rather  than  I  would  this  little  imp ! 
When  he  means  mischief,  there  is  nothing  he 
would  not  do,  —  hit  you  above  or  below  the 
belt,  throw  you  down  in  the  ropes,  and  try  to 
put  the  hug  on  you.  He ’s  more  like  an  Indian 
than  a  human  being ;  leastways,  what  I  have 
heard  and  read  of  ’em.  His  dander  seems  regu¬ 
lar  up  now.  What  is  it,  sir  ?  ”  he  said,  as  be 
caught  Mr.  Pentweazle’s  eyes  glaring  on  him. 

“  Nothing !  Never  mind  ;  don’t  speak  to  mo  ! 
Leave  me  alone  for  a  moment !  Don’t  watch 
me ;  that ’s  worst  of  all !  ”  said  his  companion. 
“  'That  was  her  game,  of  course !  'Virtue  and 
innocence !  Would  not  let  the  child  be  con¬ 
taminated  !  Reckoned  up  this  lot  at  the  first 
glance,  and  threw  his  contributions  to  the 
*  Newgate  Calendar  ’  in  his  teeth !  Docs  that 
quit  her  of  the  suspicion  which  I  have  conceived 
against  her,  or  does  it  strengthen  it  ?  Your  pur¬ 
ists,  your  moralists,  your  saints  would  say  the 
8to«jd  BC(|uitted !  Bah !  I,  who  know  the  world, 
and  have  studied  these  matters, —  I,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  say  that  the  charge  is  strengthened !  She 's 
a  clever  woman,  and  she  knew  that  was  the  right 
card  for  her  to  play  !  I  will  see  her  myself  to¬ 
morrow,  and  then  1  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
what  to  think  ! " 

“  Grogram,  did  you  tell  mo  this  woman  did 
not  say  anything  about  your  having  been  seen 
in  the  neighborhood  yesterday  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  word  !  ” 

“  Good  !  I  will  see  her  myself  to-morrow ; 
and  if  she  does  n ’t  alter  her  tune,  she  shall  be 
in  Bodmin  Jail  before  a  week  is  out,  or  my 
name ’s  nut  Benjamin  Pentweazle !  ” 

'That  was  a  dull  evening  for  both  of  them, 

—  dull  for  Mr.  Pentweazle,  who  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  his  recent  illness,  and  who, 
weak,  and  easily  upset,  was  chafing  under  the 
remarks  which  Mrs.  Bradstock  had  bestowed 
upon  his  messenger. 

Dull  to  Grogram,  because  he  felt  he  was 
out  of  his  chieftain’s  good  books,  and  he  had 
grown  so  dependent  on  the  little  man,  with 
wVoni  so  many  months  of  his  life  had  been 
pasted,  that  he  hated  to  be  in  disgrace. 

Ev»ii  the  beer  with  which  he  endeavored  to 
solace  himself  had  lost  its  accustomed  flavor, 
and  was  nothing  but  a  mawkish  draught. 

It  gav»  him,  however,  an  extra  desire  for 
sleep  on  tbe  succeeding  morning,  and  he  was 
by  no  meant  best  pleased  when  he  felt  his 
shoulder  shaken,  and  found  himself  aroused 
from  his  slum\er.  Grunting  and  groaning 
disconieniedly,  ke  looked  round,  and  saw 
Mr.  Pentweazle  by  his  side. 

'Phe  little  man  xas  already  dressed  for  de¬ 
parture.  Looking  at  him,  lie  said,  “  If  you 
get  what  you  call  yoir  senses  sufficiently  to¬ 
gether  to  understand  whu  I  say  to  you  —  don’t 
yawn  like  the  earthquake  ef  Lisbon,  but  listen  I 

—  now  do  you  understand  uhat  I  say  ?  ” 

Grogram  nodded  assent. 

“  I  am  going  oft’  now  by  the  first  train  to 
Gwynruthin.  I  shall  see  this  tioman,  talk  to 
her  in  my  own  way,  and  base  my  decision  of 
future  operations  upon  what  I  rce  mul  hear.  1 
leave  you  bcliind  me.  All  you  hat^  to  do  is 
to  keep  your  mouth  shut,  and  your  ^yes  and 
ears  o]X'n.  If  you  see  or  hear  anythih|  which 
you  think  in  the  slightest  degree  turns  iipLn  our 
matter,  —  such  as  people  having  rcccnllyyoine 
into  money,  people  living  beyond  their 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  —  try  and  rcmenibtr 
what  it  is,  and,  at  all  events,  write  down  the 
names  and  places  of  persons.  But,  above  all, 
say  nothing  to  anybody,  except  upon  mere  ordi¬ 
nary  affairs  of  the  day.  If  you  hit  upon  any¬ 
thing  licuring  on  what  ought  to  be  to  you  the 
most  interesting  subject  on  earth,  you  are  sure 
to  compromise  us.  You  have  sometimes  a  tre¬ 
mendous  tuni  for  silence  ;  try  to  exercise  it  now  I” 

'rhen,  with  a  short  nod,  the  little  man  turned 
on  his  heel  and  left  the  room. 
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He  went  down  by  the'  UBunl  train,  but  the 
clerk  hardly  found  him  such  good  compimy  as 
on  tlie  previous  day. 

lie  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  ^’oiing  man’s 
proposition  to  set  him  down  at  the  tootpiith  lead- 
liig  across  the  Helds,  but  alighted  at  the  station, 
and  walked  (luictly  on  down  the  line  and 
tlirough  the  Polwarth  property. 

He  looked  up  at  the  tool-house :  he  could  not 
enter,  for  the  d»or  now  was  closed,  and  fastened 
with  a  padlock.  But  still  he  looked  at  it  curi¬ 
ously,  and  calculated  within  himself  the  distance 
from  it  to  the  telegraph-post,  and  thought  of  about 
how  lung  it  would  take  a  man  to  traverse ;  and 
in  his  own  vivid  fancy  reproduced  the  scene  he 
had  already  pictured  to  himself,  and  described  to 
Grograra,  —  the  scene  of  Wakefield  arming  him¬ 
self  with  one  of  Mr.  Womersley’s  spades,  and 
going  otT  to  dig  up  the  treasure  at  Mrs.  Brad- 
stock’s  suggestion. 

Then  he  continued  his  progress,  and  leisurely 
strolling  along,  arrived  at  last  in  front  of  the 
south  lodge. 

There  was  no  one  to  he  seen,  but  the  door 
was  o])en  ;  so  Mr.  Pentweazle  made  bold,  and 
uplifted  the  little  wicket  latch  of  the  garden-gate, 
and  closing  it  behind  him,  he  advanced  to  the 
house-door. 

There  he  stood  for  a  moment,  and  finding 
neither  knocker  nor  bell,  tapped  at  the  door  with 
his  little  walking-stick. 

At  the  sound  a  woman  appeared  from  the  in¬ 
ner  room.  Mr.  Pentweazle  divined  in  an  in¬ 
stant  that  it  was  Mrs.  Bradstock,  and  was  fa¬ 
vorably  impressed  with  her  personal  appear¬ 
ance. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  had  not  the 
slightest  ettect  m  softening  the  rancor  with 
which  he  regarded  her,  or  in  suggesting  the 
least  alteration  in  the  purpose  of  his  mission. 
But  she  was  a  pretty  woman,  and  if  ho  had  to 
look  at  women  at  all,  he  preferred  pretty  to 
ugly  ones. 

She  advanced,  and  as  she  looked  up  at  him, 
made  a  little  bow. 

“  Is  it  the  taxes  1  ”  said  Mrs.  Bradstock. 

Mr.  Pentweazle  burst  into  a  laugh.  The 
humor  of  the  question  tickled  him  im¬ 
mensely. 

“  No,  madam,”  said  he,  still  smiling;  “  it  is 
not  the  taxes,  though  I  daresay  I  look  more 
like  them,  or,  at  least,  a  collector  of  them,  than 
anything  else  which  you  have  ever  seen.  I  am 
stopping  hero  in  connection  with  the  telegraph 
company,  which  is  carrying  a  new  line  into 
these  parts ;  and  only  two  days  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  walking  and  having  a  long  conver¬ 
sation  with  Squiro  Womersley.  lie  showed  me 
this  lodge,  and  spoke  so  favorably  of  its  inmate, 
that,  os  I  found  myself  in  its  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood,  I  ventured  to  pass  through  your 
garden,  and  ask  the  favor  of  being  allowed  to 
rest  myself  for  a  short  time.” 

“  By  all  means,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Bradstock, 
who,  putting  forward  a  chair  and  dusting  it  with 
her  apron,  said,  ”  Pray  be  seated.  Could  I  otter 
you  a  cup  of  milk  1  It  has  just  come  in,  and 
might  be  refreshing  after  your  walk.” 

“  No,  thanks.  I  am  a  man  who  has  seen  a 
great  deal  of  the  bad  side  of  human  nature, 
and  milk  is  apt  to  curdle  with  me,”  said  the 
little  man,  more  grimly  than  he  had  hitherto 
spoken.  ”  The  rest  will  be  quite  sufficient. 
May  I  ask  your  name  I  ”  he  added,  after  a 
pause. 

“  Martha  Bradstock,”  said  she. 

“  What !  Bradstock  1  ”  repeated  Mr.  Pent- 
wenzle.  “  That ’s  a  name  that  1  think  I  have 
heard  before.  Where  did  I  meet  with  it? 
I.iet  me  see.  O,  I  recollect  now !  There  was 
a  George  Bradstock,  who  was  tried  for  a  rob¬ 
bery  somewhere  down  in  the  west  country, 
a  few  years  ago.  Was  he  any  relation  of 
yours  ?  ” 

“  No-o  o,”  said  the  woman,  hesitating. 
“  No  ;  no  relation  of  mine.” 

“  That ’s  a  good  thing.  You  ought  to  bo  glad 
of  that,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle.  ‘‘  And  vet  his 
wife’s  name  was  Martha,  if  I  recollect  rightly. 
However,  that  was  merely  an  incident.  Now, 
have  you  been  hero  long,  Mrs.  Bradstock  1  ” 

“  Not  very  long,  sir ;  soon  after  the  new  Squire 
came  here.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  you  think  it  strange  of  me 
putting  these  questions  to  you,  but  1  have  an  ob¬ 
ject  in  view ;  and  1  daresay  I  shall  ask  you  efen 
stranger  things  before  I  have  done.  ITou  need 
not  answer  me,  of  course,  without  yon  like,  — 
you  perfectly  understand  that;  but  I  rather 
think  it  will  be  for  your  own  advantage  if  you 
do,  and  answer  them,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
truly  than  you  have  hitlierto  done.  Now,  you 
are  not  dependent  upon  your  position  as  lodge- 
keciier  here.  Mrs.  Bradstock  I-  You  have  some 
other  Income?  ” 

“  I  have  not,  sir  !  ”  said  the  woman,  flushing 
indignantly.  “  How  dare  you  ask  me  these 
questions '!  ” 

“  That ’s  exactly  what  I  said  to  you  just  now. 
I  told  you  I  had  no  authority  to  do  so,  but  at 
once  told  you  that  it  would  be  better  you  should 
answer  me  quietly  and  truthfully.  You  have 
not  a  separate  source  of  income  ?  I  thought  you 
had.” 

“  I  had  once,  but  have  not  now.” 

“  O,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle ;  “  you  have 
killed  the  goose,  and  there  are  no  more  golden 
eggs !  Ah,  that  looks  very  awkward !  Just 
one  more  little  matter.  People  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  are  talking  —  country  people  will  talk, 
you  know,  Mrs.  Br^stook  —  of  your  announced 
intention  to  give  your  boy  a  superior  ednci- 
tion  ” 

The  woman  started. 


“Yes;  you  wonder  I  heard  that?  I  hear 
most  things  in  my  odd  way !  Now  what  I 
want  to  know  is,  if  you  have  not  this  indepen¬ 
dent  income  which  you  are  alleged  to  possess, 
and  which  ought  to  be  a  good  one  from  what 
you  are  proposing  to  do  with  it,  how  is  this  buy 
to  be  educated  as  a  gentleman,  —  for  that  is  the 
style  of  bringing  up  which  the  villagers  described 
to  me  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  I  have  any  call  to  reply 
to  you,”  said  Mrs.  Bradstock. 

“  Not  the  least  in  the  world,”  said  Mr.  Psnt- 
weazle ;  “  but,  well,  I  should  advise  you  to  tell 
me !  ” 


“  Well,  there  is  some  one  who  takes  an  in¬ 
terest  in  me  and  my  boy,  and  who  has  promised 
to  pay  for  his  education.” 

“  Exactly,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle.  “  Now  I 
must  trouble  you  for  the  name  of  this  benevo¬ 
lent  individual,  and  also  the  source  whence  yon 
received  the  separate  income  which,  as  you  say, 
has  been  discontinued  ?  ” 

“  What  is  your  object  in  asking  this  ?  ” 

“  Principally  curiosity ;  nothing  more.” 

“  And  suppose  I  were  to  decline  to  tell  you  ?  ” 

“  Then,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  smiling,  “  I 'm 
afraid  I  should  be  compelled  to  make  you.” 

“  I  will  not  be  bullied  in  this  way,”  said  Mrs. 
Bradstock.  “  I  say  at  once,  I  decline  to  answer 
your  questions.” 

“  Well,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  “  then  the 
sooner  you  take  an  affectionate  farewell  of  the 
south  lodge,  Gwynrutbin,  and  all  its  belong¬ 
ings,  the  better.” 

“  What  would  you  do  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  What  will  I  do  ?  —  what  will  I  do?  Why,  I 
will  walk  straight  from  here  to  Polwarth  House, 
and  I  will  tell  not  merely  the  Squire,  but  the 
young  lady,  —  I  mean  Miss  Ellen  Wynne,  — 
that  the  woman  whom  she  is  fostering,  and 
petting,  and  nurturing  is  the  widow  of  a  con¬ 
vict  under  sentence  of  transportation,  and  who 
only  escaped  that  sentence  by  being  killed  in  a 
murderous  attack  which  he  made  upon  an  un¬ 
armed  and  inoffensive  man  !  ” 

The  woman  had  fallen  back  into  the  chair 
which  Mr.  Pentweazle  had  quitted,  and  sat 
down  as  pale  as  death. 

“  That  s  what  I  would  do,  and  will  do,”  con¬ 
tinued  he.  “  I  want  to  know  where  this  money 
comes  from,  this  money  which  you  now  pos¬ 
sess  ?  ” 

“  Want  to  know  where  it  comes  from  ?  ”  said 
Mrs.  Brsdstock. 

“  I  do  know,  —  I  can  prove  it  in  a  court  of 
justice,  and  will ;  but  I  want  to  hear  it  from 
your  own  lips !  Tell  me,  or  be  prepared  to 
take  the  consequences  of  your  silence  !  ” 

Mrs.  Bradstock,  still  deadly  pale,  was  silent 
for  a  few  minutes.  Then  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  “  I  have  not  anything  to  tell  you  at  all ; 
you  must  do  with  me  as  you  will.” 

“  Good !  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  seizing  his 
hat.  “  Then  you  may  reckon  very  shortly  upon 
quitting  this  place,  and  finding  your  next  quar¬ 
ters  in  Bodmin  Jail !  ”  And  he  drove  his  hat  on 
to  his  head,  and  left  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Mr.  Pentweazle  quitted  Mrs.  Bradstock 
with  rage  in  his  heart,  and  a  stronger  determi¬ 
nation  than  ever  of  revenge. 

He  had  th'inght  that  he  should  have  been 
able,  if  not  to  extract  her  secret,  at  least  to 
gain  some  clew  to  the  information  which  he 
desired  to  possess,  either  by  wheedling  and 
cajolery,  or  by  threats  of  denunciation  to  the 
authorities. 

He  had  not  succeeded  in  what  he  had  antici¬ 
pated.  On  the  contrary,  the  woman  had  re¬ 
mained  firm  to  her  determination  not  to  give 
him  any  information ;  and  he  was  returning 
no  wiser  than  he  had  arrived.  One  source  of 
consolation  the  little  gentleman  found  in  the 
midst  of  his  defeat.  The  blow  which  ho  had 
struck  had  evidently  gone  home. 

Mrs.  Bradstock  had  given  sufficient  indica¬ 
tion  by  her  change  of  manner,  her  pallor,  and 
evident  discomfort,  that  she  had  a  reason  for 
desiring  to  conceal  the  source  of  the  separate 
income  which  she  had  once  possessed  (for  Mr. 
Pentweazle  fully  believed  in  the  truth  of  her 
assertion  that  it  had  ceased),  and  the  name  of 
the  person  who  was  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
her  son. 

“  I  don’t  quite  make  out,”  said  the  little 
man  to  himself,  as  he  was  waiting  at  the 
Gwynruthin  Station  for  the  return  of  the 
down  train,  —  “I  don’t  quite  make  out  what 
she  means  about  that  separate  income.  If  it 
was  in  the  shape  of  an  allowance,  paid  to  her 
regularly,  it  could  only  have  been  stopped  be¬ 
cause —  Stay,  though  —  by  whom  could  it 
have  been  paid  ?  Not  by  this  gardener  fellow, 
of  whom  the^  spoke.  There  must  be  some 
one  much  bigger  in  the  background  who  is 
working  the  oracle  for  them.  This  gardener 
is  mtrely  some  broad-shouldered,  good-looking 
digger  and  delver,  who  did  the  manual  work,  — 
some  fellow  a  little  superior  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Grogram,  yonder.  But  there  must  be  some 
one  to  play  the  part  in  the  transaction  which  I 
had  intended  for  myself,  and  who  is  palling 
the  strings,  and  giving  directions,  and  working 
the  matter  for  them. 

“  The  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  at  that  man ; 
then  it  would  come  to  be  a  contest  of  brains 
against  brains,  craft  against  craft,  and  daring 
against  daring.  And  there  is  but  one  wav  to 
get  at  him,  that  I  can  see.  It  is  impossible  to 
extract  any  admission  from  this  woman,  this 
Martha  Bradstock,  by  coaxing,  or  by  more 


stringent  measures,  such,  at  least,  as  threaten¬ 
ing.  The  only  chance  I  shall  have  would  be  by 
getting  her  sent  to  prison,  for  ever  so  short  a 
time,  — just  giving  her  a  taste  of  ‘  Spike  Park,’ 
and  the  silent  system  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
she  will  be  safe  to  come  down.  She  will  send  for 
me  then,  and  tell  me  all  about  it. 

“  Or  even  if  she  don’t,  her  principal,  the  wire¬ 
pulling  gentleman,  would  see  aanger  in  the  wind, 
and  be  foxy  enough  to  take  the  alarm,  and  see  if 
the  people  who  had  let  loose  the  dogs  could  not 
be  got  at  and  squared,  so  as  to  call  them  otT again. 
That  would  be  the  most  likely  case,  1  think ;  for 
the  woman  strikes  me  as  being  plucky  and  cour¬ 
ageous.  There  was  no  boasting  about  her,  and 
no  parade  of  bravery  ;  but  she  looked  to  me  like 
one  who  would  hold  to  her  text,  and  die  sooner 
than  give  in.  In  case,  however,  they  sent  for 
me,  —  provided  a  proper  understanding  were 
arrived  at,  —  I  could  withdraw  from  the  prose¬ 
cution  by  the  simple  process  of  vanishing  forever 
from  this  part  of  the  country,  and,  indeed,  from 
the  country  altogether. 

“  And,  by  the  way,  that  reminds  me  that  this 
dull  dog,  to  whose  very  delightful  societv  we  are 
now  about  to  be  relegated,  and  whose  charming 
company  I  am  seeking  with  such  avidity,  must 
he  sent  out  of  the  way  for  the  present.  After  the 
highly  successful  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
his  interview  with  Mrs.  Bradstock,  not  merely 
failing  to  get  the  smallest  partiele  of  intelligence 
out  of  her,  but  causing  himself  to  be  at  once  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  felon,  a  jail-bird,  and  returned 
transport,  it  may  probably  be  advisable  that  he 
should  not  make  his  appearance  before  the  local 
magistrates  in  the  character  of  her  prosecutor,  or 
she  might  be  induced  to  turn  the  tables  upon  him, 
and  recognition  would  be  so  speedy  that  twenty 
words  from  that  woman  would  probably  see  my 
friend  Grogram  on  the  first  stage  of  his  return 
journey  to  Hobart  Town !  I  must  send  him  off 
as  speedily  as  possible.  And  now  the  one  thing 
that  I  feared  is  beginning  to  come  to  pass !  I 
am  saddled  with  this  man  fur  the  rest  of  rop  life, 
having,  at  the  same  time,  a  perfect  conviction 
that  he  can  never  be  of  the  smallest  use  to 
me ! 

“  If  Martha  Bradstock  and  her  principal  are 
frightened  at  the  preliminary  steps  which  I  take, 
and  agree  to  accept  my  demand  of  half  the  hid¬ 
den  treasure  which  they  have  acquired,  that 
half  I  shsdl  have  to  divide  with  him ;  and  then 
with  the  booty  thus  obtained,  I  can  make  mv 
way  to  the  Continent,  to  some  place  of  which 
Grogram  bos  never  heard,  and  which  he 
could  never  discover,  and  spend  the  remainder 
of  my  days  in  quietness. 

“  But,  bn  the  other  hand,  supposing  that  the 
woman  is  obstinate,  and  that  her  principal  does 
not  take  the  alarm,  and  that  all  depends  upon 
how  much,  or  how  little,  he  has  been  told  by 
Martha  Bradstock  and  this  gardener  fellow  — 
I  shall  have  to  drop  the  prosecution  then  and 
there.  I  may  be  able  sufhciently  to  bamboozle 
a  bench  of  county  magistrates  as  to  get  them 
to  commit  her,  particularly  as  she  is  sure  not  to 
be  defended  by  an  attorney,  but  I  should  never 
be  able  to  proceed  to  trial.  The  only  evidence 
to  prove  the  burying  of  the  treasure  would  be 
Grogram’s,  and  be  of  course  cannot  be  brought 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  court ;  so  that  then  I 
must  give  up  all  further  hopes  of  ever  recovering 
the  smallest  portion  of  the  treasure,  and  must 
go  back  to  my  old  way  of  life,  with  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  thinking  that  I  have  got  this  great  hulk¬ 
ing  brute  to  take  care  of  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
days. 

“  However,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  cheerily, 
“  the  game  is  not  played  out  yet,  and  I  may  still 
find  some  card  in  my  hand  which  would  enable 
me  to  force  the  trick.” 

And  then  the  train  came  up,  and  put  an  end 
to  Mr.  Pentweazle’s  reflections. 


A  SMALL  BOAT  DRAWN  BY  FISHES. 

A  LETTER  from  Easton,  Pa.,  speaks  of  a 
iioveluso  made  of  sturgeons  by  Mr.  L.  Phil- 
lippi  and  Colonel  J.  R.  Sitgreaves,  of  that  place. 
They  cause  a  couple  of  the  fish  to  draw  a  small 
boat,  in  harness,  and  attach  them  also  to  two 
imitation  swans,  which  float  above  them  and 
prevent  their  diving.  The  boat  is  shaped  like 
a  shell.  'The  mode  of  harnessing  the  sturgeons 
is  peculiar.  A  broad  india-rubber  band,  encir¬ 
cling  each  fish  behind  the  pectoral  fin,  has  a 
brass  ting  attached  on  top.  'rhrough  these 
rings  a  stout  ashen  pole,  about  eight  feet  long 
is  inserted,  and  to  two  staples  in  the  pole  the 
traces  are  fastened.  There  is  also  a  gum  elastic 
band  around  each  sturgeon,  just  behind  the 
dorsal  fin,  with  a  loop  in  the  side  holding  the 
opposite  ends  of  a  much  slighter  pole,  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  swim  at  a  regular  distance  from 
each  other.  Mr.  Phillippi,  who  acts  as  driver, 
has  his  seat  in  the  bow,  and  directs  their  course 
with  a  goad,  which  is  a  long  pole,  and  as  thick 
as  one’s  wrist,  with  a  sharp  spike  sticking  out 
at  right  angles  from  the  end,  and  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  with  what  alacrity  they  obey.  When  they 
are  to  he  turned  to  the  right  or  left,  a  sudden 
prick  on  the  opposite  side  of  each  sturgeon 
causes  the  pair  to  take  the  desired  course ;  when 
a  greater  speed  is  desired,  they  are  pierc^  near 
the  tail ;  when  they  are  required  to  halt,  the 
goad  is  reached  forward  and  they  are  pricked  in 
front  of  the  head. 


The  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  recently  pre¬ 
sented  $  23,0110  for  division  among  the  clerks  in 
the  banking  firm  of  which  she  is  associated. 
Coutts  is  a  proprietor  worth  having. 


THE  WEALD  OF  SURREY. 

(See  the  Engraving  on  Pages  200  and  201.) 

“  A  rountrj  where,  itrictlj  tpeakinc,  only  three  thioin 
will  grow  well  —  gmui  and  wheat  and  oak-trees.” — 
Wiuuii  CoBBirr. 

SOUND  truth  be  spake,  that  sturdy  English¬ 
man 

Who  for  Reform  was  rather  in  a  hurry. 

When  he  declared  old  Mother  Nature’s  plan 
Concerning  that  delightful  Weald  of  Surrey, 
Whose  beauty  here  is  sketched  by  no  impostor. 
But  a  consummate  artist  —  Birket  Foster. 

The  dear  old  woodland  Weald:  though  time 
may  rob  it 

Of  antique  furnaces  of  glass  and  iron. 

Yet  the  three  things  which  took  the  heart  of 
Cobbett 

Still  its  demesne  most  pleasantly  environ. 
The  grass  grows  green,  the  fortnnate  wheat-ear 
quickens. 

The  mighty  oak  tree  with  the  centuries  thickens. 

Haste  to  that  comer,  jaded  Londoner, 

Weary  of  Fleet  Street  traflic,  Pall  Mall  trifles, 
Weary  of  party  strife,  of  Fashion’s  stir. 

Weary  of  Wimbledon  and  Snider  rifles; 
Wander  throughout  the  Folds*  of  t^t  old 
Weald  — 

And  taste  the  joys  which  simple  pleasures  yield. 

You’ll  see  the  oaks  and  gpiass  and  glorious 
wheat ; 

You’ll  see  of  Surrey  laborers  the  smartest ; 
You’ll  see  delicious  glades  for  pretty  feet : 

And  you  may  see  the  dwelling  of  the  Artist. 
And  if  you  take  your  sweetheart  —  it  may  cost 
her 

A  kiss  or  two,  this  sketch  by  Birket  Foster. 

Mortihkr  Collins. 

*Aldfold,  Chiddingfold,  Duotfokl,  Ac.,  ancient  en- 
olofures  for  cattle  amid  the  wooda.  —  Ytde  Mvuur, 


The  reader  will  find  on  page  196  a  carefully 
engraved  view  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  London, 
tak^en  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  new  street 
which  runs  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Mansion 
Hnuse,  familiar  localities  to  those  who  know 
London. 


Two  French  etchers,  artists  of  the  first  dis¬ 
tinction  in  their  own  province,  M.  Bracqne- 
mond  and  M.  Lalanne,  are  at  the  present  time 
in  London.  The  former  is  engaged  in  etching 
after  some  of  the  Turners  in  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAJ.. 


Auk.  4. 

PlMABCIAL. 

Lobdon.  —  Consols,  93)4  i  tj.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  93)4  :  do. 
186T.  91)4. 

VBANEroBT.  —  U.  8.  5  20’s,  1®62,  96X. 

Nsw  Tobe.  —  Gold,  112)4i  C.S.  6’s,  1881,  116,  520’s, 
1862, 114>4  ;  d  >.  1867, 113. 

CoimSBCIAL. 

LtTBBFOOL.  —  Cotton,  Biddliag  aplsods,  8T'4d. 

New  Tobe.  —  Cotton,  ssUdlint  nplandB,  19)40.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  •  1.35  @  1.45. 

CmoAQo.  —  8pring  wheat,  f  1  (No.  2). 

Auk*  3. 

PlBABOUL. 

London.  —  Consols,  93*4  •  G.  8.  5-29's,  1862,  93)4 ;  do. 
1M7 

Nsw  Tobe.  — Ooid,  112)4 -,  U.8.6’s,  1881,  U6-,  6-29’s, 

1862. 114) 4  ;  do.  1867, 113. 

CONIIBBCIAI.. 

LiTBarooL.  —  Cotton,  akldUng  nplands,  9d. 

New  Tobe.  — Cotton,  niddliof  uplands,  19)40.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  1 1.36  (g  1.41. 

OaiCAQO.  —  8prin(  wh^  98)4o.  (Na  2). 

Auk*  6. 

Finabcial. 

Lobdob —  Consols,  93)4  •  U-  8.  6-20's,  1862,  93)4  ;  do. 
1867,  92. 

Now  Tobe.  — Gold,  112;  17.8.  Vs,  1881,  116;  6-30’s, 

1862. 114) 4;  do.  1867, 113)4. 

ComiBBOUi. 

Livsbpool.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9d. 

Nsw  Yobk.  —  Cotton,  middliag  uplands,  19)40. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  whe^  S 1  86  @  1.40. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  7‘lc.  (No.  2). 

Auk*  3. 

Finabcul. 

Lonbon.  —  Consols,  93)4  >  17.  8.  6-20's,  1862,  93 >4  ;  do. 
1867,  92 

Niw  Tobe.  —  Gold,  112)4  ;  U.  8. 6’s  1881, 116)4 ;  6-20's, 
1862,  114)4  ;  do.  1867, 113)4. 

ComomeuL. 

Litibpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  9d. 

Nbw  Yobe.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplandi,  10)4e,;  rad  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S  1.36  g  1.40. 

Chicago.  —  Spriag  wheat,  f  1.02)4  (No.  2). 

Auk*  7* 

Fibabcul. 

Lohdoh  —  Consols,  93)4 ;  C.  8.  5-20'i,  1862,  03  *4 ;  do. 
1867, 02. 

FBABEroBT.  —  U.  8.  6.20’s,  1863,  07. 

Nbw  Yobe.  —  Gold,  113)4  ;  U.  8. 6’s,  1881, 116)4 ;  6  20’b, 

1863. 114) 4  i  do.  1867,  113)4- 
ComOECUL. 

LiTBBPOOt.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  Od. 

New  Yobe.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplanda,  19)4e. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheaL  8 1.36  g  140. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  1 1.04)4  (3o.  3). 

Auk*  8. 

Financial. 

London.  — Console,  03)4  i  17. 8.  6-30’s,  1862,  93)4  ;  do. 
1667,92. 

NiwYobe.  — Gold.  113)4;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881, 116  ;  6-20'b 

1862. 114) 4  •  do.  1867, 113. 

COHHBBCUL. 

LmBPOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplsods,  8)4d. 

Nbw  Yobe.  — Cotton,  middling  uplanda,  19)4e.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wbesA,  S  1.36  @  1.40. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wb^  ;)  1.06)4  (No.  2). 
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EVERt  SAfURDAY. 


WITH  A  WEDDING  PRESENT. 

Sweetest  maid  in  all  the  earth, 
Tboofth  mj  love  be  little  worth, 

Yet  I  caat  it  at  thy  feet : 

To  be  spumed  by  thee  is  sweet. 

Heed  it  net,  nor  stoop  to  take 
What  I  lavish  for  thy  sake  : 

Scarcely  cast  on  it  thine  eye  : 

Go  thy  way,  and  let  it  lie. 

Oh  that  in  a  livinf:  line 
Were  ten  thousand  lores  like  mine 
Prostrate  laid,  that  on  them  all 
Thine  unheeding  foot  might  fall ! 

Go  thy  war,  most  sweet,  most  fair ! 
Tread  ns  down,  and  do  not  spare  ! 
Trample  on  our  heads,  for  we 
Only  fire  to  honor  thee ! 

All  along  the  love-pared  road. 

Lady,  pass  to  thine  abode. 

Queen  of  lores,  ascend  thy  throne. 
Where  thou  wilt  not  sit  alone. 

Sweetest  maid  in  all  the  earth. 

Is  my  love  too  little  worth 
Even  to  be  trampled  on 
As  thou  passest  to  thy  throne  1 

w.  H.  8. 


FROUDE,  THE  HISTORIAN. 

WE  nrint  on  page  204  an  admirable  Mrtrait 
or  Mr.  Fronde.  James  Anthony  Fronde 
was  bom  at  Darlin)^ton,  near  Totnes,  in  Devon, 
the  place  where  Sir  Widter  Raleigh  passed, 
his  youth;  and  his  birthday,  April  23,  1818, 
fell  on  the  anniversary  of  Shakes|^re’s.  He  is 
the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Fronde,  of  Totnes.  He  received  his  education 
at  Westminster  school  and  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  There  he  took  his  M.A  degree,  with 
classical  honors,  won  the  Chancellors  prize 
for  an  English  essay  in  1842,  and  gained  a 
fellowship  of  Exeter  College.  He  took  dea¬ 
con’s  orders  in  1844.  He  wrote  some  of  the 
"  Lives  of  the  Saints  ”  for  the  Rev.  J.  H.  New¬ 
man.  The  first  separate  work  published  by 
him,  under  the  assumed  name  of  “  Zeta,”  was 
a  little  volume,  in  1847,  entitled  “Shadows  of 
the  Clouds.’’  It  contained  two  short  essays  in 
fiction,  “  The  Spirit’s  Trials  ’’  and  “  The  Lieu¬ 
tenant’s  Daughter.” 

Both  these  little  sketches  were  of  a  theologi¬ 
cal  tendency.  They  showed  that  the  author 
felt  profoundly' interested,  like  many  other  Ox¬ 
ford  young  men  of  his  day  (Arthur  Clough,  for 
instance,)  in  the  religious  doubts  and  discus¬ 
sions  then  so  rife.  There  was  Dr.  Newman, 
with  Dr.  Pusey,  and  other  serious  and  im¬ 
pressive  teachers,  drawing  them  one  way. 
There  were  the  Evangelicals,  good  and  true  men, 
filing  another.  The  influence  of  Arnold  and 
Whately,  whom  honest  youths  admired,  was 
strong  in  a  diflerent  direction.  Meanwhile  the 
revolutionary,  socialist,  and  free-thinking  spirit 
of  the  outer  world,  then  heaving  towards  the 
European  convulsion  of  1848,  was  felt  even  in 
the  college  cloisters. 

Mr.  Fronde’s  next  publication  was  likewise  a 
work  of  fiction,  which  appeared  under  his  own 
name,  and  which  instantly  made  him  famous. 
This  was  the  celebrated  “  Nemesis  of  Faith,”  a 
book  that  raised  a  tremendous  storm  of  alarm 
and  indignation  in  many  a  timid  flock  of  ortho¬ 
dox  churchmen.  Some  of  those  good  people 
were  scandalized  by  the  condition  of  Oxford. 
Tractarianism  and  infidelity,  they  declared, 
were  dividing  between  them  what  was  most  pre¬ 
cious  in  the  highly  educated  youth  of  England 
in  that  abode  of  learning.  They  asked  what 
was  to  become  of  the  church,  when  the  son  of 
an  eminent  Archdeacon,  himself  a  Fellow  of  a 
College  and  bred  for  the  clerical  profession, 
could  put  forth  such  confessions  as  those  of 
Markham  Sutherland*  It  was  of  course  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  author  meant  to  declare  thereby 
his  own  beliefs  and  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  chief  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  accepted  creed. 

Mr.  Fronde  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  for  his 
own  the  opinions  ascribed  to  Markham  Suther¬ 
land  with  regard  to  the  orthodox  theological 
system.  He  consequently  left  the  clerical  pro¬ 
fession.  He  betook  himself  entirely  to  the  open 
career  of  free  literary  work.  Ho  had  before  ex¬ 
pressed  an  objection  to  the  narrowing  special 
influences  of  each  of  the  regular  professions  — 
divinity,  law,  and  medicine  —  upon  the  mind 
and  manners  of  a  man.  He  became,  therefore, 
a  writer  of  history,  of  discussions  in  political  and 
ethical  philosophy,  and  of  litera^  criticism. 
The  fVestmifuter  Review  and  Frase/s  Magazine, 
both  of  which  had  received  some  of  Carlyle’s 
earliest  essays,  became  Froude’s  channels  of 
communicating  his  thoughts  upon  these  sub- 
^ts.  After  some  years’  occupation  in  this  way, 
he  published,  in  1856,  the  first  two  volumes  of 
“’The  Histoiy  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.”  The  third 
and  f<rarth  volumes  Mpeared  in  1858,  the  fifth 
and  sixth  in  1860.  'These  brought  the  history 
to  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  Six  more  volumes 
have  since  been  published;  the  last  two  came 
out  in  1870,  with  an  altered  title,  “  The  History 
of  England,  from  the  Fall  of  Woolsey  to  the 
Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.”  It  was 
intimated,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  author  had 
given  up  his  first  intention,  to  finish  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  which  did  not  end  till  fourteen 
years  later.  But,  taken  by  themselves,  these 
six  volumes,  forming  the  latter  half  of  his  en¬ 


tire  work,  may  be  regarded  as  a  separate  history 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  this  is  a  book,  in 
our  judgment,  very  superior  to  any  earlier  part 
of  his  work.  His  minor  essays,  a  few  of  which 
have  been  republished  in  two  collections,  under 
the  title,  “  Snort  Essays  on  Great  Subjects,” 
deserve  a  thoughtful  study,  as  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 


M.  Aloxzo  Hayward,  of  San  Francisco,  is 
represented  as  a  sort  of  Californian  Monte 
Cristo.  He  is  a  Vermonter  by  birth  ;  went  to 
the  Golden  State  many  rears  ago ;  made  con¬ 
siderable  money ;  invested  it  in  a  piece  of  mining 
land,  which  promised  well,  but  yielded  nothing. 
Hayward  spent  all  his  means,  and  then  bor¬ 
rowed  of  a  fonner  partner,  Chamberlain,  who  had 
retired  from  the  discouraging  enterprise  in 
disgust,  all  the  money,  $  3,000,  the  gooa-hearted 
fellow  had  in  the  world.  Hayward  had  hope 
through  every  adverse  circumstance,  and  went 
on  with  his  work  until  his  laborers  were  reduced 
to  a  bag  of  beans,  and  his  last  penny  was 
exhausts.  Then,  at  last,  he  reached  the 
precious  ore,  and  obtained  the  first  product  of 
the  famous  Amador  mine,  the  richest  on  the 
globe  ?  When  the  mine  was  paying  $  40,000  a 
month,  Hayward,  in  gratitude,  made  over  to  his 
partner  and  friend  half  the  mine.  Chamberlain 
retired  afterward  with  $2,000,000,  and  Hay¬ 
ward,  weary  of  growing  rich,  sold  it  to  a  stock 
company.  The  Amador  will  yield  $500,000  net 
this  year. 


MARGATE. 

I  HAIL  once  more 
The  Margate  shore. 

All  sprinkled  o’er 
With  dippers, 
Machines  in  rows, 

And  belles  and  beaux, 

And  those  —  ah,  those 
Buff  slippers ! 

The  gorgeous  “  togs,” 

The  “jolly  dogs,” 

The  synagogue’s 
Attendants, 

With  matrons  there 
With  jewels  rare. 

Who  brooches  wear, 

And  pendants ! 

The  baths,  the  shops. 

The  girls,  the  fops, 

The  lollipops. 

The  winkles. 

The  gulis  that  glide 
Above  the  tide. 

As  there  ontside 
It  twinkles! 

My  sweet  retreat 
With  joy  complete 
Again  I  greet, 

0,  Margate! 

And  London  cares. 

And  life’s  affairs. 

And  scrip  and  shares, 

And  bulls  and  bears. 

My  muse  forswears. 

And  even  dares  — 

Though  Rhyme  despairs  — 
Objurgate ! 


Bukkett’s  Fla vofiko  Extracts.  Theeuperi- 
orilu  of  these  extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity 
and  great  strength.  They  are  warranted  free  from 
the  poiMnons  oils  and  acids  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  many  of  the  factitious  fruit  flavors 
now  in  the  market.  They  are  not  only  true  to 
tlieir  names,  but  are  prepared  from  fruits  of  the 
best  quality,  and  are  so  highly  concentrated  that  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  only  need  be  nsed. 

Joseph  Burhett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Manufacturers 
and  Proprietors.  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and 
Druggists. 


Childrek  iiAvuro  Worms  require  immediate 
attention,  as  neglect  of  the  trouble  often  causes 
prolonged  sickness.  Brown’s  “  Vermifuge  Com¬ 
fits  ”  are  a  simple  remedy,  and  will  destroy  worms 
without  injury  to  the  child. 

Sold  at  25  cents  a  box  by  most  Dealers  in  Med¬ 
icines. 


“I  can  recommend  your  Port  Wine  as  better 
calculated  for  use  for  the  sick  in  the  army  than 
any  other  I  have  seen.” 

J.  J.  Woodward, 

ls<  Asst.  Surgeon,  Surgeon  General's  Office. 
Perkhis  &  Sterm, 

Cauforria  Vftnss. 


Strargers  ir  Bostor,  wishing  quiet  and  ele¬ 
gant  accommodations,  with  every  convenience,  and 
in  the  very  centre  of  business  or  amusement,  can 
find  no  better  stopping-place  than  the  Americam 
House,  on  Hanover  Street. 


Ufram’s  Asthma  Cure  relieves  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  paroxysms  in  Jive  minutes,  and  effects  a  speedy 
cure.  Price,  $  2.00  by  mail. 

Superfluous  Hair  Removed  in^ce  minutes 
without  injury  to  the  skin,  by  Upham’s  Depilatory 
Powder.  S  1.26  by  mail.  Address  S.  C.  Upram, 
106  South  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Circuiars 
sent  free.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Facts  for  the  Ladies.  — Mrs.  Mary  Hacher 
Mnscatine,  Iowa,  has  used  her  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
Machine  since  September,  1867,  and  earned  from 
S 10  to  $  20  a  week,  making  dresses  and  cloaks, 
from  the  finest  to  the  heaviest,  and  her  machine  is 
now  in  as  good  order  as  when  she  bought  it. 


For  Moth  Patches —  Use  Perry's  Moth  and 
Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
by  Droggists  everywhere.  Depot,  48  Bond  Street, 
New  York. 


17“  Applications  for  Advertising  Contracts 
in  Evibt  Sati'bdat,  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  The 
Moetr  Ahebican  Review,  and  Oca  Yocno  Foles,  ex¬ 
cept  In  Mew  York  City,  shculd  be  addressed  to  GKOROK 
W.  CARR,  124  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  applications  should  bemads  to  I,E  GRAND 
BENEDICT,  No.  ST  Park  Row,  who  Is  our  Special 
Advertising  Representative  for  Mew  York  City, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  «  CO.,  Publlsbere. 


Four  Good  Books. 


nr  TUB  AUTHOR  OF  "  CREDO." 

THE  SWORD  AND  GARHENT, 

Or,  Mlnlaterial  Culture.  By  Rev.  L.  T.  Town¬ 
send,  D.  I).,  Professor  In  Boston  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  ISmo.  CTotb.  S  lAO. 

The  laymen  »ke  will  etndy  tAu  hook  carefully  will  be 
ails  ta  farm  a  marc  correct  sstimats  sf  his  paster's  sermons 
tian  cam  is  dons  witksut  it,  and  every  prsaeker  who  will 
rood  it  cannot/ail  to  eee  kow  rslifiouo  subjects  maet  is 
prssentsd  in  modem  times  ts  msst  modem  wants.  Tks 
Pubtiskers  kavs  spared  ns  pains  or  erpense  in  producing 
tie  work  in  a  readable,  compact,  and  elegant  form. 


LIFE  I.V  AS  IS  EASE  ASriUM. 

BEHIND  THE  BARS. 

ISmo.  Cloth.  S2.00. 

”  Many  works  upon  tie  treatm  eat  proper  for  insane  pa¬ 
tients  have  been  published  I  but  never,  we  believe,  until  sew, 
has  one  been  produced,  so  well  ealeulated  by  its  details  ta 
promote  the  essential  beneJU  pf  those  whose  stats  so  otrongly 
spools  to  the  Uvsliost  sympatkiss  of  mankind.” 


ESSATS  OS  THE  PRISCIPLES  OF  TASTE. 


[August  26, 1871. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.’S 

EDITIONS  OF  THE 

WORKS 

or 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


iLLr.STR.vTKn  nor.sEnoLn  edition  or  the 

Witvcricy  Novels.  Complete  in  Fitly 

Volumes.  l6mo.  $1.26  per  volume. 

The  success  of  this  edition  has  been  unparalleled.  Klnrc 
the  cnnimcncemcnt  of  Its  publication  In  March,  IM7, 
nearly  ,300,000  volnnien  have  beea  sold.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  It  Is  stead}’  and  constant. 

The  following  ts  the  order  of  publication,  and  the  Novels 
will  be  sold  separately  or  In  seta,  at  the  option  of  pur¬ 
chasers  :  — 


Waverley. 

Guy  IttanupiiUE. 

The  Antiquary. 

Rob  Roy. 

Old  Mortality. 

Black  DwaiY. 

Heart  of  Mid-Eothian. 
Bride  of  I.ammermf>or. 
Ivanhoe. 

The  Monaateiy. 

The  Abbott. 
Kenilworth. 

The  Pirate. 


The  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 
Pcverll  of  the  Peak. 
Quentin  Durward. 

St.  Bonan’a  Well. 

Red  gauntlet. 

The  Betrothed. 

The  Tallsinan. 
WsMMlatock. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perili. 
Anne  of  Gelerstein. 
Count  Robert  of  Paris. 
The  Surgeon’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,  etc. 


Each  2  vola. 


Hcnioii’s  or  the  Elfe  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott.  By  .1.  <1.  Lockhaht.  ITnlform  with  the 
Novels.  Illustrate.!.  Hvols.  16mo.  $11.25. 


ART: 

Its  Laws  and  the  Reasons  for  them.  Collected, 
Considered,  and  Arranged,  for  general  and  eihicatioiul 
purposes.  By  .Samvel  P,  Long,  Counsellor  at  I.aw, 
Student  of  the  English  Royal  Academy,  and  Pupil  of 
the  late  Gilbert  Stuart  Newton,  R.  A.  12mo.  Cloth, 
with  Steel  Engravings  and  Wood  Cuts,  $3.00. 

Hon.  Geo.  B.  Emerson  in  a  note  to  the  author  says:— 
“  I  believe  tksU  any  person  who  shall  carefully  read  it 
would  so  understand  the  principles  and  have  his  eyes  opened 
to  tks  beauties  of  art,  that  he  would  never  look  upon  a  pic¬ 
ture,  a  statue,  or  a  noble  building,  without  more  interest 
smd  a  higher  power  of  appreciating  and  enjoying  it.” 


MADAME  SCHWARTZ'S  SEW  SOVEL. 

THE  WIFE  OF  A  VAIN  HAN. 

bt  the  author  or 

Gold  and  Name,  Birth  and  Education, 
Guilt  and  Innocence. 

8vo.  Paper,  $1.00;  Cloth,  $1.50. 

**  The  book  is  an  admirable  one  and  raises  our  opinion 
of  the  talents  of  the  Swedish  novelist.  She  is  very  unlike 
FVedrika  Bremer,  and  kae  muck  more  powerful  conception 
of  certain  phases  of  life  than  that  good  woman  ever  attained, 
but  her  books  kavs  the  sams  domestic  merits,  and  dessrve 
their  popularity.”  —  Springfield  RepubliCED. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  and  sent 
by  mail,  poet-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  &  SHEPASD,  Publishers,  Boston. 

LEE,  SHEPABD,  &  DILLIKaHAlf, 

_ NEW  YORK. _ 

THE 

Works  of  Nath^el  Hawthorne. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITIOS. 

NOW  BEADY. 

THE  MARBLE  FAUN.  1  voL 
TWICE-TOLD  TALES.  1  vol. 

MOSSES  FROM  AN  OLD  MANSE.  1  vol. 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER,  AND  THE  BLITHEDALE 
ROMANCE’.  IvoL 

The  remaining  volumes  will  be  published  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals.  Price  per  volume,  •  2.00. 

Each  volume  is  nandsumely  illustrated  and  bound. 


“  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  begun  the  Issue  of  their 
new  and  uniform  Illustrated  Library  Edition  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  Works,  to  be  completed  In  ten  volumes,  12mo. 
This  publication  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  un¬ 
dertakings  of  the  day,  as  the  reading  world  has  been 
steadily  growing  up  to  the  standard  of  the  author,  who  is 
the  only  American  writer  fltirly  entitled  to  be  called  a 
man  of  genius,  m  the  largest  meaning  of  the  term,  unices 
we  place  the  forgotten  Charles  Brockden  Brown  In  the 
same  very  brief  list.  In  men  of  high  talents  American 
literature  is  rich,  but  of  men  of  genius  it  has  no  more  than 
can  be  counted  on  one’s  tliumbs  at  the  most.  Hawthorne 
made  bis  way  slowfr,  but  we  think  the  time  has  come 
when  it  can  be  said  that  his  countrymen  appreciate  him, 
while  in  foreign  cormtries  bo  has  a  large  audience,  —  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  tri¬ 
umph  won  solely  by  the  simple  force  of  his  intellect,  and 
without  any  extraneous  aid.  This  new  edition  of  bis 
Works  begins  with  ‘  The  Marble  Faun,'  the  last  of  his  ro¬ 
mances,  and  by  many  good  judges  considered  the  best  of 
them, — and  though  we  are  nut  prepared  to  go  sofhras 
that  in  placing  it,  we  think  It  was  well  to  begin  the  edition 
with  It.  ‘  Twice-Told  Tales  ’  and  ‘  Mosses  from  an  Old 
M arise  ’  follow ;  and  the  piibllcatiun  will  be  completed  with 
all  due  speed.  The  volumes  are  beautifully  printed  and 
bound,  and  the  illustrations  are  good.”  —  Boston  Traveller. 

V  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Late  Tlcknor  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 


For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  Ernp- 

tlons  and  Blotched  DIsflmratlons  on  the  Face,  use  Per¬ 

ry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  Is  In¬ 
valuable  and  harmless.  Prepared  only  by  DR.  B.  C. 
PERRY,  Dermatologist, 4S  Bond  8t.rNew  York.  80M 
by  Drurelsts  everywhere. 

FOR  THE  PARLOR^  Send 
stamp  for  a  Price-List.  BARTZ 
MAGIC  REPOSITORY,  743  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


MAGIC 


Talcs  of  a  Gran<lfatlier.  Uniform 

with  the  Novels.  llliistratod.SS  vols.  16mo.  $750. 


Ivanlioc.  A  Romance.  Holiday  Edition. 
Illustrated  and  clcgantl}' bound.  1vol.  lOmo.  $250. 


Scott's  Poems.  Uniform  with  the  Nov¬ 
els.  Svois,  lomo.  $12.00. 


Scott's  Poetical  Works.  Complete. 

Red-Line  Edition.  With  12  full-page  lllnstratmns  bv 
varlous  artists.  1  vol.  Small  4to.  Cloth,  bevelled 
ami  gilt,  tt-VI. 

The  handsomest  and  cheapest  Illustrated  Scott. 

Scott's  Poems.  Complete.  Diamond 

Edition.  Uniform  with  Diamond  Tennyson.  $  1.25. 

“  The  diamond  edition  of  the  i)oets  was  begun  in  ISfiO, 
and  was  at  once  recelveil  with  gre.at  popular  favor.  Ten¬ 
nyson,  Longftllow,  and  Whittier  appeared  In  miniature 
green  and  gold,  amt  In  tyiie  marvellously  clear  ami  legible 
considering  its  small  size.  And  now  the  series  is  continued 
by  the  Issue  of  the  Diamond  Scott.  Here  ate  the  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  The 
Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  Rokeby,  the  Lord  of  the  isles. 
Ballads,  Songs,  etc.,  — all  the  poetry  of  that  matchless 
genius.  How  it  can  be  compressed  Into  so  compact  a  foroi 
is  of  no  consequence  ;  it  is  done,  and  in  a  volume  so  small 
that  It  can  readily  slip  into  the  pocket,  and  so  lieautiful 
withal  that  the  beholder’s  satisfaction  cannot  be  complete 
until  he  becomes  the  iMwseasor.  Don’t  look  at  it  It  you 
are  resolved  not  to  buy  It.”  —  Sew  Fork  Commercial  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 


Waverley  Novels.  New  Library  Edi¬ 
tion.  Complete  in  Twenty-five  Volumes.  Price, 
$  150  Tier  volume. 


Wav  erl;  y. 

Guy  MannerinK. 
Ivanhoe. 

Bob  Roy. 
Kenilworth. 
Quentin  Durward. 
Fortunea  of  Nlcel. 
Anne  of  Gelerateln. 
The  Monastery. 

The  Antiquary. 

The  Tallainan,  etc. 
Count  Robert  of  Pa 
Old  MortaUty. 


Black  Dwarf,  etc. 
Heart  of  Mid-liothian. 
Bride  of  Eammermoor. 
The  Abbot. 

The  Pirate. 

Peverll  of  the  Peak. 
St.  Ronan’s  Well. 
RedKanntlet. 

The  Betrothed,  etc. 
Woodstock. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 
i.SurReon’s  DauKhtcr, 
etc. 


'•  The  Library  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  has  been 
completed  by  the  publication  of  *  Peverll  of  the  Peak, 

•  Woodstock,’  each  in  one  volume,  and  ‘  The  Surgeon  s 
Daughter’  and  ’  t.’astlc  Dangerous,’  In  one  volume.  The 
last  volume  contains  a  glossary,  an  Index  to  the  notes,  and 
an  index  to  the  names  of  characters.  The  latter  occupies 
nearly  seventy  fiagcs,  and  is  a  most  Impressive  census  ot 
the  population  which  Scott  has  added  to  the  world  of  Im¬ 
agination.  ....  .  « 

”  This  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  is  In  twenty-five 
duodecimo  volumes.  Is  printed  in  large  type,  lllustrateil 
with  steel  engravings,  and  bound  in  handsome  green  cloth. 
The  price  Is  only  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  volume.  The  edi¬ 
tion  contains  Scott’s  latest  notes  and  corrections,  and  is 
consider^  the  most  complete  edition  that  has  been  pub- 
Usbed.  Every  friend  of  gwxl  literature  must  ^sh  for  it 
an  extensive  circulation.  Without  the  Waverley  Novels 
no  house  can  be  considered  well  fhmlshcd,  though  the  up¬ 
holsterer  may  have  done  his  best.”  —  Boston  Transcript. 


lies  of  a  Granilfather.  Illustrated 

Library  Edition.  Uniform  with  Library  Waverley. 

3  vols.  12mo.  $  4.50. 

Twice  already  have  we  noticed  this  beautiful  edition 
me  of  the  most  delightful  of  histories,  as  It  appeared  in 
cesslve  parts,  and  now  only  recall  to  our  readers  what 
have  said  before,  while  announcing  the  addition  of  two 
■e  volumes,  which  make  the  series  complete.  Taking 
six  duodecimos  together,  they  make  a  collection  ol  as 
milng  narratives  as  ever  wore  written.  Walter  Semt 
idced  the  prince  of  story  tellers.  Ho  Is  not  merely  the 
ttest  of  novelists.  He  knows  also  how  to  make  history 
switching  as  romance;  not  by  resorting  U>  that  which 
nrcal  and  Improbable,  but  simply  by  Invest  ng  nake<l 
J)  with  the  hues  of  Imagination,  by  filling  In  the  rough 
lines  with  minute  details,  which  give  life  and  spirit  to 

narrative,  without  violating  the  truth  of  hlstoo* 
■e  now  are  talcs  of  Scotland,  as  authentic  as  most  his- 
cs,  and  yet  as  entertaining  as  Robinson  Crusro.  If  one 
hes  to  make  a  boy  In  love  with  history,  he  has  but  to 
before  him  books  like  these,— not  dry  and  musty  old 
onlcles;  not  a  series  of  dates  of  events,  barren  of  Inter- 
—  but  vivid,  plcturewiuo,  tbrlUing  tales  of  life  and  valor 
;hc  olden  time.  Hence  we  recommend  parents  who 
h  to  make  their  children  very  happv  at  Chrlstmn.-,  iir 
V  Year’s,  to  present  them  with  these  Tales  of  a  Otnnd- 
ler.’  They  will  fUmlsh  delightful  reading  for  the  long 
iter  evenings.” — S.  Y.  Evangelist. 

,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
)t  of  prise  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  £.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Tlcknor  *  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 


Archer' 


TO  coirroKX  to 


RCLIANCC 


Bleaches 
the  Skin  to 
perfect  i 
Clearness  | 
and  purity. 


in  conversatiun,  not  without  originality  in  char- 
tion,  and  excellent  in  tone,  we  comniena  the  book 


pOLLEGIATE 

YOUNG  liADIES, 


INSTITUTE  for 

PouKhkeep.ie.  N.  Y.  — 


[END  STAMP  for  Catalotnie  of  ChromoH  and 
*  EnsravlnKs  to  E.  A.  EEEIOT,  Boitton. 


Bimmel’s  Perfumery. 

fPASIS,  LONDOX,  b  BXUSSELS. 

Sold  bT  all  DrnKKlsta. 

THE  NEW 

Oriental  Aspersor, 

for  sprinUinx  rerftimes  on  the  handker¬ 
chief,  in  apartment.,  slck-roonu,  Ac.,  Ac. 
Special  Repreaentativea  for  the  United 

EtiWARDES  &  RUSSELE, 
38  Veaejr  Street,  New  York. 


^  MONTH  I  EMPEOYMENTt 
ql7Xt.fVF  Extra  indneementa  I 

APremlnm  HORSE  and  WAGON  (br  Agents. 

W  E'deaire  to  employ  agents  for  a  term  of  seven  years, 
to  sell  the  Buckeye  $'A).00  .shuttle  Sewing  Machines.  It 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  la  the  best  low- 
priced,  licensed  machine  in  the  world.  W.  A,  HEN¬ 
DERSON  Jk  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Agents  I  Read  This ! 

XIT'E  WIEE  PAY  AGENTS  A  SAEARY  OF 
TV  •  30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderfhl  inventiona. 
Address  M.  WAQNER  A  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


RIFEES,  shot-guns,  REVOEVERS,  Gun 

Material.  Write  for  Price  Lisc  to  OREA T  WE.S- 
TERN  Ol'N  WORKS,  Pittsbnrg,  Pa.  Army  (iuns. 
Revolvers,  Ac.,  bought  or  traded  for.  Agtnti  wanted. 

For  One  Dollar— A  pair  of  Paris  Kid  Gloves,  any 
color,  shade,  or  size  —two  buttons  2.1c.  extra. 

For  One  Dollar -The  latest  style  Ladies’  Lace  Collar. 
For  One  Dollar  —  The  latest  style  Ladies’  Lace  Veil. 
For  One  Dollar- A  Ladies’  Lace  Handkerchief. 

For  One  Dollar -The  L^cs’  Nilsson  Silk  Tic  will  be 
sent  by  mail. 

JAMES  E.  MCNALLY  A  CO., 
Importers,  349  Broadway,  and  28  White  St. 
Merchants  also  supplIcKl. _ 


tbr  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 

D.  B.  STEDMAN  «  CO., 

126  Summer  St.,  cor.  Hiigh  St.,  Boston. 


CHROniOM,  BTEREOHCOPBS, 

Views,  Frames,  and  Albums  imported  and  mann- 
fectur^  by  E.  H-  &  T.  ANTHONY  it  CO..  691 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel. 

H.  HENDERSON’S 

FAMILY  LIQUOR-CASES, 

Each  Case  contmning  one  bottle  of 
OLD  PALE  BRANDY,  I  HOLLAND  GIN, 

OLD  RYE  WHISKEY.  OLD  PALE  SHERRY, 
FINE  OLD  PORT,  |  OLD  BOURBON. 

Guaranteed  pure  and  of  the  veiy  best  qaallty. 
Price,  Seven  Dollars. 

Sent  byj^xpross  C.  O.  D.,  or  Poet-Oflicc  order. 

H.  Henderson,  16  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


rnn  TUC  I  HniCC  A  new  book  on  the  Diseases  of 
rUlf  I  nC  LnUICOi  women  sent  free  to  the  af¬ 
flicted.  Address,  Box  .WIO,  N.  Y. 

MAPEEWOOD  institute  for  Younv  Ea- 
dles,  PIttsfleld,  Mass.,  long  and  widely  known 
for  superior  facilities  and  rare  beauty  and  salubrity  of  lo¬ 
cation.  Address  REV.  C.  V.  SPEAR,  the  Principal. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

STBELi  PElVrS. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  throarhont  the 
world. 

Every  Packet  bean  flie  Fac-Stmlle  of  bis  signature. 


MANUFACTURER’S  WAREHOUSE, 

91  JOHN  ST,,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  GIEEOTT  «  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Afcent. 

DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTINoT 

with  a  Novelty  Job  Printing  Press. 

The  moet  valuable  addition 
tqthe  Business  Office. 

The  most  eflicient  iiutmc- 
tor  in  Schools. 

fl’*’**  fluiclnating  and 
Instructive  amusement  in  the 
Family,  and  unsuniassed 
for  General  Job  Print- 
Ina;. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Pam- 
w— "  X  ■  phlet  to 

BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manofheturer, 

K1  Fedenu  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  ;W.  Y.  Edwards,  M3 
Broadway,  New  York;  Killet,  Howxll,  A  Lidwio, 
917  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Kellogo  A  Looms, 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cnba. 

•  330,000  In  Gold  Dratm  every  17  Days. 

Prizes  cashed  and  information  fhmisbed.  The  highest 
rates  psld  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac.  Orden  promptly  flUed. 


-IS  NT  IT  BBAUnrUL!- 
WHITTEMORE’S 

Washstand  Cornice. 

(Patented  September,  1870.) 

Designed  to  protect  walls  ftnm  tbs  spattering  of  water 
while  washing.  It  not  only  serves  as  a  complete  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  wiul,  hut  makes  the  washstand 

A  BEAUTIFUL  ARTICLE  OF  FURNITURE. 

Attached  to  the  Cornice  are  two  arms  swinging  on  a 
pivot,  to  which  may  be  added  a  Lambrequin  of  either 
Muslin,  Rep,  or  Lace;  or  the  arms  can  be  swung  out  and 
used  as  a  TOWEL  RACK. 

Elegant  designs  in  Walnut  and  Ash,  with  mottled  wood 
ornaments,  hung  with  rich  Lacs  Curtains. 

Of  Elaborate  Patterns  ,...••  3.00 
Same,  wltbont  Curtains  ....  2.00 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  amount. 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  All  orders  addressed  to 


r  orders  addressed  to 


LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

Comer  Broadway  Se  20th  Street,  New  York. 

COUNT  ST.  GEBMAIIUS 


LIFE 


PH  E  A- NECTAR 


P  TRADE  MARK. 

SOUPS  and  BEEF  TEA  for  THE  MIEEION. 
Strengthening  Nourishment !  Economy  In  housekeeping ! 
LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  M EAT.  recom¬ 
mended  by  tbs  faculty,  received  the  highest  prises  st  Paris, 
Havre,  Amsterdam,  and  that  is  supplied  to  the  Biltwh, 
French,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  U.  S.  Governments.  None 
genuine  without  the  signature  of  BARON  EIEBIO, 
the  inventor,  on  every  iar.  Agente  In  San  Francisco, 
CHURCH  A  CLARK  ;  New  Orleans,  E.  J.  HART  A  CO. 
Gen’l  Agenta,  J.  MILHAU’S  SONS,  181  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  NOVELS. 


By  KATHtBiXE  Valebio.  1  toI.  8vo.  Paper, 75  cents; 

Cloth,  S  1.25. 

"‘Iim’  Is  a  charming  novel;  it  is  daring,  so  fkrasit 
dares  venture  back  upon  thoee  old  fields  of  romantic  pas¬ 
sion  which  most  modem  novelists  have  left  for  the  Pre 
Raphaelite  style  of  naked  realism.  Nowadays  heroines 
must,  for  the  moet  part,  be  plain  looking,  and  bonibIy[ 


TBADE-MAEK. 

Generates  appetite,  improves  digestion,  and  by  Its  gentle 
action,  regulates  the  system,  thus  precluding  ml  recourse 
to  medicine.  A  small  portion  mixed  with  ordinary  tea 
Imparts  to  it  a  delicious  aromatic  flavor.  Used  alone,  it 
is  an  excellent  substitute  fbr  ordinary  tea,  and  admirably 
suited  to  those  with  whose  constitutions  Chinese  Teas  do 
not  agree.  Sold  bv  all  Druggists.  .Sole  Agents  for  the 
United  Sutes,  EDWABDES  A  RUSSEEE. 

No.  38  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


THEA-NECTAR 

IS  A  PtTBE 

Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
AUE  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

And  fbr  sals  Wholesale  only  by  the 

OREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PAGHHG  TEA  Ca, 

P.  0.  Box  5506.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

_ Send  fo^  Thea-Seetatr  Cimtbtr. _ 

Reduction  of  Prices 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

BREAT  SAVINB  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CEUBS. 

Send  for  our  New  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  will 
accompany  it  containing  fhll  directions  —  making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  X  33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  0.  Box  5643.  New  York* 


sell  the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWTNQ 
MACHINE.  Has  the  under-fted^  makes  the 
** lock^ttxteh”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  \^fuUy 
licented.  The  best  and  cheapest  fomilv  Sewliu; 
Machine  In  the  market.  Ad(U^  JOHNSOlC 
CLARK,  &  CO«»  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburf, 
Pa.,  Chicaso,  IlL,  or  Bt.  Louis.  Mo. 


^m.  and  Intellect  alone  mast  *  rule  the  roast  * ;  alas ! 
Capid  shoots  quicker,  we  fear,  at  a  shlninr  mask  than  at 
a  virtuous  scarecrow;  nature  is  nature  and  will  out,  and 
pretty  faces  will  find  tovers,  where  ugly  ones  must  fkin  do 
without.  Toe  story,  so  ffer  as  it  goes,  is  eminently  roman¬ 
tic,  and  abounds  In  passages  and  descriptions  of  the  Wnder 
paMlon,  equal  (wna  fsr  more  natural)  than  I  ^nartine. 
^ose  who  have  had  the  happiness  of  living  in  Italy  will 
recognize  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  the  portraitures  of  this 
delijmtAil  authoress,  Katherine  Valerio;  and  we  hope  that 
this  lady  will,  erelong,  ^ve  us  another  episode  of  that  fiery 
and  Impulsive  life,  whi^  she  so  well  knows  how  to  d^ 
scribe,  and  to  which  the  heart  responds,  even  In  these 
present  practical,  money-making,  and  prosaic  days.**— 
A’ew  iorA 


REGINALD  ARCHER. 

By  .\saa  M.  Ckaxb  SaaurtLaa.  1  vol.  8vo.  Paper, 
75  cents ;  Cloth,  $  1.25. 

“  The  American  novel,  ‘Reginald  .\rcher,’  has  just  been 
published,  and,  it  Is  safe  to  say,  will  excite  much  and  va¬ 
rious  comment.  The  author,  who  won  a  high  and  deserved 


results  of  her  researches.  The  book  has  iust  enough  of 
plot  and  of  personages  to  set  off  the  leading  character, 
whose  name  is  the  title.  This  singular  character  is  a  veir 
striking  and  powerfhl  one,  and  of  itself  interesting  enough 
to  hold  the  reader’s  attention.  His  life  is  devoted  to  the 
conquest  of  female  virtue,  and  how  be  marries  to  supply 
himself  with  the  sinews  of  war  for  new  campaigns,  how 
he  makes  these  campaigns,  and  finally  gets  killed  by  an 
outraged  husband,  the  author  tells  in  a  forcible  and  enter¬ 
taining  way.  We  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  her  pic- 
tnresof  our  ’  best  society  ’  are  true  ones;  but  we  must 
acknowledge  the  skill  with  which  they  arc  drawn,  and 
the  thorough  fiuniliarity  with  the  suh)eet  which  they 
evidence.  ‘^Reginald  Archer’  is  well  worth  reading,  and 
those  who  trouble  them.selves  with  moral  problems,  and 
who  wonder  w  hy  a  certain  sin  Is  venial  in  man,  but  damn¬ 
ing  in  woman,  will  find  in  Its  pages  something  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  mere  entertainment.”  —  Literarg  World. 


THE  FOE  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

By  C AXOLniE  Cbesebbo’.  1  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  75  cents ; 
Cloth,  $1215. 

“  Miss  Caroline  Chesebro’,  in  her  story  ‘  The  Foe  in  the 
House  hold,’  has  happened  upon  a  field  which  looks  most 
promising  for  frui'ftilness  In  American  fiction,  the  pe¬ 
culiar  religious  sects  existing  In  this  country  and  their 
peculiar  rules  and  customs.  '^The  Foe  in  the  Household 


of  the  Mennonites,  who  becomes  privately  an  apostate 
from  her  church  by  a  secret  marriage  outside  its  limits. 
This  germ  develops  into  a  well  managed  plot,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  Is  a  very  good  .\mer1can  story.  Miss  Chesebro’  Is  an 
excellent  writer,  without  observable  fhults  and  with  many 


Estaldlsbed  1849.  Opens  Sept.  11,  isil.  A  thorough  and 
systematic  course  of  study.  PREPARATORY  CL.\.S.S 
For  VASSAR  college.  For  Catalogue,  address 
GEO.  W.  COOK,  A.  .M.,  Principal. _ 

^  MONTH  eMlly  made  with  Stencil 
and  Key-Check  Dies.  Secure  Circular  and 
8amples,/ree.  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Owen  Meredith’s  Poems, 


POPCLAR  EDITIOX. 


with  numerous  Illustrations.  1  vol.  Svo. 
Paper,  50  cents. 


“  This  Is  a  neat  volume,  printed  with  clear  type  and  on 
fine  paper.  Luclle  is  the  principal  poem  in  the  volume, 
and  is  possessed  of  great  merit.  It  is  a  tale  of  suflbring, 
and  patient,  persistent  devotion  to  principle.  In  which 
love  sacrifices  everything  to  the  beloved,  ^e  principal 
characters  are  finely  drawn  and  strongly  marked.  Lucile, 
the  heroine  of  the  poem,  nutkes  her  debut  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  wonutn  of  the  world;  but  as  she  passes  before  the 
readers,  she  develops  many  noble  qualities,  and  finally, 
alter  passing  through  the  cmcihle  ot  human  trial,  she  ap¬ 
pears  adorned  with  the  highest  excellences  that  could 
possibly  pertain  to  the  human  character,  and  retires  Itom 
the  stage,  on  which  she  has  played  so  active  a  part,  a  very 
saint,  carrying  with  her  the  pity,  the  admiration,  and  the 
blessings  of  her  self-sacrificing  career.  .Vnd  while  the 
story  induces  the  desire  In  the  mind  of  the  reailer  to  aspire 
to  wrfectlon,  it  Is  rendered  attractive  by  the  romance 
which  tinges  its  pages.  The  versification  of  the  poem  is 
peculiar,  but  musical  ;  a  sort  of  galloping  rhyme,  which 
carries  the  reader  along  easily  and  pleasantly,  and  leaves 
him.  at  the  end  of  the  stonr,  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
he  can  go  no  ftirther.”  —  The  Sation. 

V  For  sale  by  all  BookseUers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  DnbUshers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  ft  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  4k  Co, 


to  those  who  read  for  relaxation  and  entertainment.”  — 
Xew  York  Evening  Mail. 


SOMETHING  TO  DO. 

AXewXovel.  1  vol.  Svo.  Paper.  75  cenU;  Cloth,  $1.25. 

**  James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  have 
brought  out  a  charming  little  novel  under  the  above  title. 
It  discusses  in  a  pleasant  style  the  moral  questions  of  the 
day.  as  well  as  some  political  ones.  The  characters  are 
fresh  and  sparkling,  and  the  plot  deepens  into  a  dramatic 
interest,  novel  and  well  sustained.  A  great  deal  of  lively 
dialogue,  poetical  description,  and  strong,  good  sense, 
sympathy  with  the  fkllen,  and  moral  courage,  make  It  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  standard  romances.**  — AVae 
York  Ghbe. 


THE  MARqUIS  DE  VILLEMER. 

By  OioacE  fiAXD.  1  to).  Svo.  Paper,  75  cents;  Cloth, 
$1.25. 

“  This,  one  of  the  best  stories  ever  written  by  George 
Rnnd,  translatnl  by  Ralph  Keeler,  is  published  hi  pam¬ 
phlet  form  at  a  popular  price.  Many  already  know  it  In  the 
nrt;final :  to  those  who  do  not,  aiid  who  depend  npon  a 
translation,  we  may  say  that  Its  letter  and  imirit  have 
been  admirably  preserved  by  the  translator.  The  scene 
is  laid  chiefly  In  Paris,  and  the  period  Is  the  present 
7  he  reader  Is  Introduced  into  a  fiunlly  of  the  aneien  no- 
bleiue,  consisting  of  an  old  marchioness  and  her  two  sons, 
one  a  duke  and  the  other  a  marqnis.  To  the  old  lady 
comes  (torn  the  country  a  young  and  accomplished  girl  as 
companion.  I  he  elder  son  attempts  to  play  with  her 
affections,  hnt  withont  the  slightest  .access.  The  young, 
er  and  infinitely  the  nobler  becomes  her  husband.  .\1» 
though  this  is  of  course  but  the  baldest  sketch  of  the  stoiy, 
Its  attraction  does  not  lie  so  much  In  the  plot  vlilch  is 
quite  simple,  w  lille  containing  some  good  Incidents  and 
strong  situations,  as  in  the  artistic  manner  in  which  it  is 
worked  np,  and  the  Insight  which  is  alTorded  into  French 
character,  lUk,  and  senUment.”—  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


***  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  t»> 
celpt  of  price  hr  the  PubUsbets, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  ft  00.  Boston, 

Late  Ttckaor  4k  Fields,  sad  Fields,  Osgood,  k  Co. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


MASON  &  HOADLEY’8 

New  System  Ibr  Beginners! 


Groups  of  Statuary, 


BY  JOHN  ROGERS. 


FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


The  Hour  of  Singing  i 


CINCINNATI 

INDUSTRIAL 

EXPOSITION, 

1871. 

Open  September  6th,  until  October  7th. 


In  immense  Buildings,  specially  erected  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  costing  over  $60,900,  IB  the  rerg  centre  qf  the  city, 
covering  over  three  acres. 

Open  to  receive  articles,  August  I6th. 

Ample  arrangements  have  been  made  fur  convej’ing 
articles  and  visitors. 

For  full  particulars,  address 
H.  McUOLLr.M,  A.  T.  GOSHORN, 

Secretary.  President. 


Bead  what  lo  said  of  it. 

■■  By  testing  it  myself,  and  by 
having  others  test  it  thorough¬ 
ly,  1  have  verifleKl  the  truth  of 
all  that  was  said  to  me  in  Its 
praise.  It  is  not  simply  a  good 
thing  ;  It  is  the  most  remarka- 
Uble  of  the  glycerines,  and  the 
^beet  thing  in  the  leorld  for  the 
sttn,— the  complexion  by  its 
use  reaching  the  very  perfec¬ 
tion  of  Ix-auty.” 

A.  L.  JON ES  A  CO., 299  Bttwid- 
way,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


CEASIDE  STUDIES  IN  NATURAL 

O  HISTORY.  Bv  Elizabbth  C.  Agassiz  and  Alex- 
ANDEB  Agassiz,  illustrated.  New  edition.  Ivol.  Svo.  $3. 

“  Here  is  another  addition  to  the  tclcntiflc  literature  of 
the  day,  under  the  name  of  Agassiz.  It  is  a  voinnir 
wanted  by  those  learned  In  science,  and  who  throng  the 
sea-shorc  in  the  summertime  for  recreation.  This  volume 
will  add  another  interest  to  the  Binged  edges  of  the  gar¬ 
rulous  sea.  It  Is  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  specific 
marine  animals  along  our  shore,— it  also  branches  out  in 
Its  generalizations,  so  that  it  becomes  a  manual  of  natural 
history.  Its  illustrations  are  various  and  distinct.  The 
drawings  were  mostly  taken  from  nature  by  Alexander 
Agassiz,  and  the  text  written  by  Mrs.  Agassiz,  with  the 
assistance  which  she  derived  flrom  the  notes  and  expla¬ 
nations  of  her  husband.  The  type  and  paper  are  of  a  su¬ 
perior  quality  and  do  credit  to  the  tkr-famed  Unlversl^ 
Press  of  Welch,  Bigelow,  4k  Co.”— Horton  Poet. 


pONDENSED  NOVELS.  By  Bret 

x-V  Habtb.  1  vol.  16mo.  $  L.M. 

“  ‘  Condensed  Novels,’  by  Bret  Harte,  with  illustrations 
by  .Sol  Eytlnge,  Jr.,  and  bearing  the  Imprint  of  J.  R.  Os¬ 
good  4k  Co.,  Is  one  of  the  wittiest  and  sharpest  hooks  of  th  > 
season.  The  volume  Is  a  collection  of  the  burlesque  nov¬ 
els  of  Bret  Harte.  They  take  a  wider  rang^  (h>m  Charles 
Dickens  to  Captain  Mairyat,  and  Include  '  Lothair  by  Mr. 
Benjamins,’  and  brief  romances  from  the  hand  of  Charles 
Reode,  Cooper,  Charles  Lever,  Miss  Braddon,  Alexander 
Dumas,  Bulwer,  Charlotte  Bronte,  T.  .S.  .Arthur,  Wilkie 
Collins,  Victor  Hugo,  Michelet,  and  Belle  Boyd.  Every 
page  shows  the  genius  of  exaggerated  mimicry,  'llie  .sharp 
discernment.  Ingenuity,  and  nonchalant  grace  which  the 
caricaturist  exhibits  in  hitting  off  the  foibles  and  countless 
mannerisms  of  his  victims  is  enough  to  excite  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  their  most  enthusiastic  friends.  No  critic  by  vast 
circumlocution  of  rhetoric  and  the  most  delicate  word- 
poising  could  more  accurately  Indicate  at  once  the  sources 
of  power  and  the  points  of  weakness  of  the  world’s  most 
popular  writers.  It  Is  a  striking  example  of  the  American 
style  of  criticism  by  hyperbole.’’-  Chicago  Pott. 

V  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers.  Sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  ft  C0„  Bocton, 

E.  P.  DUTTON  4k  CO.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 

Agents  for  J.  R.  O.  4k  CO.’s  Publications. 


August  26, 1871.] 


To  Learn  the  Piano  Quickly 


GET 


A  few  months’  trial  enables  us  to  speak  with  confidence 
of  the  success  of  this  fine  work,  which  is  to  have  a  great 
sale.  It  is  fill!  of  well-arranged  and  easily  progressive 
tunes  and  exercises,  with  abundant  picture  Illustrations, 
and  very  plain  directions. 


Price,  SS.OO,  fur  which  price  It  will  be  mailed,  post 
free. 

OMVRR  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  4k  CO.,  New  York. 


These  will  be  delivered 
at  any  railroad  station  in 
the  United  .States,  free  of 
expense,  on  receipt  of 
the  price.  Enclose  stamp 
fur  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Price-List  to 
JOHN  ROGERS, 
212  Fifth  Avenue, 
NEW  YORK. 


Price,  90  cents. 


Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 


OUIVEB  DITSON  St  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  St  CO..  New  York. 


A  want  long  felt  will  now  be  sapplied.  The  Hour  of 
SlniglnK,  compiled  by  the  distinguished  composer,  L.  0. 
EMEK.SON,  and  by  W.  S.  TILDEN,  a  faithful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  Teacher  of  Music  in  High  .Schools,  Is  filled  with 
good  and  appropriate  music,  which  may  be  sung  In  one, 
two,  or  three  parts,  and  a  portion  in  four  parts.  There  Is 
also  a  Comprehensive  Elementary  Course,  and  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  ”  Hymns  and  Tunes  ”  for  opening  and  closing. 


RELIANCE  WRINGER. 


.  PERFECTED  1871. 


SPIRAL  GEAR.  ^1 


looltog  Bolli, 

Most  Durable; 

SpinI  Cogt, 

Easiest  Work¬ 
ing; 

Cvret  Clamp, 

2 Holds  Firmest; 

The  Cheapeit, 
The  Beit, 


■  . TRY  II. 

PROVIDENCE  TOOE  COMPANY, 

11  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  PROV.,  B.  I. 


^  »> 


w 


SKLT/KR 


Musical  Box<*‘' 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[August  26, 1871 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


IMPORTERS  OF 


FINE  WATCHES 


JEWELLERS, 

331  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

OfTer  for  rale,  at  WHOLESALE  AND  KETAIL,  at 
LOWEST  rRlCEE, 


“  A  qoestion  that  now  agitates  the  mhids  of  manv  watch- . 
inaters.  Is.  ‘  which  la  the  best  watch  to  recommend  for 
TBlrs'  use :  the  American  or  8 wise  ?  ’  . 

At  the  time  the  retailer  sells  It  he  can  make,  proba- 
UF.  more  profit  on  a  Swiss  Watch  than  on  a '  ljuly  Elgin  ’ 
Jmanulkcturrd  by  the  National  Watch  Company.  When 
we  sell  the  Swiss  watch  we  have  to  •  warrant  It  ’  for  n  cer- 
■%aln  Irngth  of  time,  and  thereby  begin  to  lose  the  preSt. 
lla  a  month  or  so  the  stopwork  Is  out  of  repair.  If  the 
mainspring  should  break,  the  chances  are  that  the  recoil 
o(  ttR  barrel  It  so  great  that  the  leaves  of  the  centre-pin¬ 
ion  are  broken,  and  the  teeth  In  the  barntl  In  the  same 
'Cl>ndlli<in.  Then  our  labor  or  the  time  of  our  watchmaker 
•h^ns  to  eat  Into  the  original  profit  of  the  sale. 

•  In  our  opinion  the  ‘  Lady  Elgin '  Is  not  only  superior 
to  iMt  of  the  Swiss  watches,  but  In  many  oflts  details 
-tab'  mote  sdentlfle  piece  of  work;  more  durable  than  any 
oHier  movement  of  American  manufacture,  for  ladles’ 
•bse.”  —  Watthmattr'$  Journal. 

•_jy  CaU  on  your  Jeweller  and  ask  to  see  the  Elgin 
•Walehes.  • 

The  Eight  Illustrated  Almaiuic,  or  the  Illustrated  Ar- 
-Slele  on  ‘'Ancient  and  Modem  Time-Keepers,"  by  A. IT. 
Richardson,  sent  fbee  upon  application  to  National  (Ei¬ 
ght)  Watch  Company,  111  and  119  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  Malden  Ijne,  New  York. 


Every  variety  of  aiao  and  qnallty,  in  GOL,l> 
and  SILVER  CASES. 

The  experience  and  extensive  fhcilitles  of 
the  ‘ 


Waltham  Company 

enable  them  to  produce  the  larsest  variet 
ind  most  desirable  , 

AMERICAN  WATCH 


WATCHES  THAT  ARE  WATCHES. 

We  shsll  be  pleased  to  send  our  DE.SCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST  of  genuine  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  t.>- 
gether  with  our  Illustrated  pamphlet  entitled  a  Illston- 
of  Watchmaking,  to  all  who  send  us  their  address.  No 
matter  how  remote  you  are  ftom  New  York,  we  can  sell 
you  a  watch  at  the  same  price  as  If  you  were  here.  When 
you  write  mention  that  you  raw  this  notice  in  Evebt 
Satcbdat. 

MOWARP  Oc  CO.,  866  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN  contains  the  latest  improvements. 

IT  IS  UNRIVALLED  in  tone  and  in  beauty  of  exterior. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  sent  fTee.  Address 

THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO.,  Boston.  MaM. 


PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL. 


566  and  567  BROADWAY,  New  York, 

Are  closing  out  their  entire  stock  of  BRONZE  AND  IM¬ 
ITATION  BRONZE 


made.  WILL  NOT  EXPLODE  OR  TAKE  FIRE  IF  THE  LAMP  IS 
UPSET  AND  broken.  MtUlons  of  gallons  have  been  sold,  and  no  accidents  have 
ever  occurred  ftom  it. 

OIL  HOUSE  OP  CHAS.  PRATT,  NEW  YORK. 

Established  1770. 


GAS  FIXTURES 


Below  Cost. 

BETTER  GOODS  IN  DESIGN  AND  FINI.Sn  ARE 
NOT  TO  BE  HAD  AT  THEIR  PRESENT 
LOW  PRICES. 

NEW  DESIGNS  OF  IMPORTED 

CRYSTAL  CHANDELIERS, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY  JCST  RECEIVED. 
CALL  AND  EXAMINE  OCR  STOCK  AND  PRICES. 

Notice. 

Largest  Slock,  Beit  Goods,  Lowest  Prices. 


Weigh  these  Wordsw 

An  who  suffer  ftom  indigestion,  bilious  disorders,  nervous  sffectlons,  constipation, 
or  niMiue  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  are  Invited  to  consider  these  Ihets,  via. :  Inat  the 
corative  operatlm  of 

I  TARRANT8  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT 

In  all  such  rases,  Is  proven  by  overwhelming  testimony;  that  protbund  medical  geme- 
tKioners  indorse  it:  that  analytic  clu-mlsts  pronounce  Itbdentleal  with  the  water  of 
the  great  German  Spa :  that  It  nurifles  aiM  regulates  the  system  without  weakening 
it;  that  It  la  deli^tnilly  refreshing,  and  that  every  element  H  contains  it  eltheeeor- 
reettve,  altentlve,  or  invigorating.  Weigh  these  words. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
[COMPANY,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  CashAssets, 
$I,W,W8.  Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates.  A  Iso  Insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
Has  paid  STOO  per  day  for  Seven  Years 


In  beneflta  to  policy-holders. 


BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets 


Oor  fmTnPTWft  Mock  oitem  finnnnnl  opportnnitlcn  fw  w*- 
Icction.  b.VLL  ftIZKS  ami  .STYLKS  enn  from  tlio 

TOY-BOX  (It  t4>  the  lariru  ntio  In  pinno  Mylo,  play* 
Ina  over  1(H)  tuncn,  and  coettn^  from  $2,000  to  $  3*000. 

MUtlC'tmxca  In  hnlUUlon  roHcwcMid  nnd  fancy  caned 
caaos.  Those  with  eeleatla!  voice,  dnimH,  bcllK  and  ca»tl- 
ncU,  quatuor,  orfanoelcldc,  and  piccolo  movcinentK  In 
variety.  Specially  line  boxea,  with  pcvcral  cylinder  to 
change,  aiipplyinic  a  tmat  variety  of  tiincH.  AirsK.'AL 
ALBUMS,  K.XNOY  BOXES,  ami  MUSICAL  CHAUtS. 

Orders  by  letter  careftilly  and  promptly  filled. 

Mnalcal  Boxea  carefnlly  Repaired. 

We  are  now  ready  to  make  to  onler  additional  cylinders, 
with  tunes  of  your  own  selection. 

M.  J.  PAILLARI)  A  CO., 
No.  080  Rroadway,  New  York* 


COXPLKTB,  FOR  THK 


Charles  Reade’s  Last  Great  Sto^< 


Superior  in  Quality, 

Beautiful  in  Finish, 

Perfect  in  Deeicn, 

AMP 

WARRANTED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT, 

AT  THE 

Lowest  Nanufactorers’  Prices. 


TERRIBLE  TEMPTAftON 


SALESROOMS,  HAYMARKET  SQUARE.  BOSTON. 

or  lUustnt^  Catalogues  by  mail  when  desired.  . 


A  COaPAKION  TO  BIB  WALTER  BCOTT'S 
WORKS. 


Is  the  best  known  Remedy  for 
Nervous  Proatration,  or  De¬ 
bility,  and  the  Loss  of  Vital 
Power,  Itom  whatever  cause 
arising ;  and  fur  all  Rheumatic 


By  JAMES  F.  HUNNEWELL.  W’ith  Maps. 
1  vol.  12mo.  B!S,50. 


Novel  readers  w¥te  eSarceiy  pfcpilrd  fot  Meurs.  James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.'s  onnonneement  to-day  of  the  cmpleticn 
of  Cbartc.  K.-adc’s  greatest  romance.  Since  the  announcement  of  the  publication  of  this  absorb'ngly  fucinatlng  otory 
In  Every  Satardaff,  nearly  six  months  since,  that  portion  of  the  public  not  given  to  Action  in  serial  dctochmeula  has 
Impatiently  awaited  Its  advent  In  complete  book  form.  The  arrang^ent  m^e  by  Messrs.  Osgood  A  Co.  with  ciiailes 
Bcado  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  advance  sheets  of  his  latest  work,  has  enabled  this  bouse  to  publish  ‘  A  T|rrlblc 
Temptation  ’  in  Its  entirely  In  atitence  of  Its  Issue  by  any  unauthorized  publishers  In  this  country,  and  simultaneously 
with  its  appearance  in  irngland.  The  story  is  In  the  form  of  a  fully  illustrated  pamphlet.  Issued  at  a  price  that  will 
lusore  it  an  Immense  circulation."— Zlosfon  7Yme«.  -  r 


Sold  by  Druggists  and  sent  PXK- 
PAiD  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the 
Voltaic  Armor  Association, 
149  Trrmont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

17*  Send  Stamp  for  ramphlrt 
Circular.  


"  •  The  Lands  of  Scott,’  by  James  F.  nimneaell,  la  In 
one  sense  a  Centennial,  as  It  ap;H'ars  In  the  year  in  whicli 
Sir  Walter  Sdott  would  lia>-e  la-en  a  hundn-d  years  old  had 
be  lived.  Mr.  Ilunnewell’s  admiration  of  Sir  Walter  Scotl 
led  lUm  tocotKclvc  the  enterprise  of  visiting  all  Hie  places 
connected  with  his  wonderful  writings.  This  tixik  him 
through  every  part  of  Scolland,  a  good  part  of  England, 
Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  Ibe 
Upper  Rliine,  Switzerland,  and  the  East.  All  of  these  be 
describes  with  aecumpanving  skelolies  of  the  romances 
and  pwms  pertaining  to  them.  'I  lie  story  and  its  scene 
an-  tliUB  nude  to  explain  each  the  oGirr;  and  from  the  ex¬ 
planation  each  derives  a  new  Interest.  If,  for  example,  we 
were  to  tvail  ’  Ivanlinc  ’  anew  (we  have  n-ail  It  often),  we 
would  take  Mr.  Iliinnewell’s  book  and  read  his  cliapler 
on  ‘  Ivanhoo.’  1  Ills  would  give  to  llie  romance  an  Interoit 
only  Inferior  to  a  personal  oxplomllun  of  the  scenes  and 
objects  Involved,  llic  conception  Is  original.  Jlr.  Hiin- 
ncwell  has  put  an  incredible  amount  of  reading,  tmvel, 
anil  ohsen  ation  Into  his  volume,  'Ihe  legion  whoM-  love 
for  Sebtt  Is  a  sort  of  worship  will  eagerly  welcome  SI  r. 
Hunnewcll’a  aid.  James  R.  UsukhI  *  t'o.  imbllsh  the 
book  In  elegant  style.”  —  X  F.  Vhrittian  Leader. 


U  rzpl^y  aaperwdlng  aS  other  prenaratloni  fbr  prodadnA 
Fleyisr,  Smt€$  and  mkotesosM  MOLLS,  BISCUITS,  BBMAD, 
Mueimheal  and  other  Crtddt*  Caket.  Per/cettf  Pare  and 
JtelteMe,  and  ofieaye  reedy  for  immediate  nee,  Tho  CUrAP. 
MSTMakinf  Pander  4n  tke  WOMLD,  end  It  WILL  BEEP  OS 
LASS  OB  SEA,  In  any  ettmore,  /or  yeern  It  U  well  adapted 
to  the  nee  of  Oaueekeefere,  Btnare,  Jfarlnerf.  Emiyrmnte,  Ae., 
and  li  In  fact,  la  every  reltpeer,  tkaBEST  TEAST POWDCE 
■ude  "/er  the  KUeken,  the  Camp,  Me  OaUep."  e 

SOU)  BT  OBOCBBS  A  DEALERS  EVEBTWtlERE. 
MomifhctiiTcilby  IXX)LEY  ti  BROTIIEIl, 

•  •  69  NEW  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

Ilf  ■  I  Vil  k  U  WATCHES  (him  S 14 
IB  ■  I  I  H  A  H  to  9400.  A  New  WAtoh 
WW  I  limtl  for  Boys,  and  Ballroad 

Tlma-Kccper,  is  dewribnl  In  our  new  lllnstratcil  Uat- 
ajoguo,  seal  free  bj-  II.  O.  FORD  A  CO..  H4  Tremont  St., 
Boston.  Prieet  reduced.  Goods  sent  C.  O.  D. 


"  Tf  Bradr  atmrd  at  errating  a  senratiun,  he  ha.9  certainly  schieved  that  object  In  this  hla  latest  work,  whHk  has 
excited  even  wider  controversy  than  bis  ‘  GrilHth  Gannt.’  The  fertility  of  his  genius  has  never  before  been  so  thanRgiily 
nor  so  snceessfuUy  taxed,  for  bis  inventions  are  quite  out  of  the  commonplace,  and  his  scathing  criticisiiii  of  same  of 
the  peculiar  Institutions  of  society  are  charged  with  an  his  characteristic  boldness  and  orIginaUly.  The  book  wW  be 
read  with  interest,  not  merely  by  atory  readers,  but  by  tboee  wbose  ofltieal  acumen  is  sddoBS  dtvcited  ftum  the  more 
sombre  walks  of  Uteratnre."  —  Botton  Pott. 


*,*  For  rale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Fublishers, 

JAMEll  R-  OSGOOD  A  CO.,  Boaton. 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood.  A  Cn. 
E.  P.  Dtttok  a  Co..  715  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  J.  K.  O.  A  Co.’s  Publicatfoiu. 


V  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  PnUlsben, 

JAMBS  R.  OSGOOD  .k  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and'  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 
E*  I*.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special  Agents  for  J.  R.  O.  A  Co.’s  Publications. 


Catalogues  of  .Architectural 
hooks  (fee.  A.  J.  BfcKxaLL  A 


Heated  dr,mu<,  by 


AR  BITTERS. 


Printed  at  the  Uulveisity  Press,  Csmbrldge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  a  Co,  fbr  James  R.  (Ngood  a  Co. 
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LATE  PUBLICATIONS. 


SUMMER  BOOKS. 


T^HEODORE  WINTHROFS  WORKS. 

J  New  popular  edition.  Elegantly  Bound  in  Omaxnen* 
tal  Cloth.  Price,  $  l.ttO  a  volume. 

CECIL  DREEME.  With  Bloffraphical  Sketch  by  Oio. 

WiLUAM  Crsns.  1  vol.  ISmo. 

JOHN  BRENT.  1  toI.  l6mo. 

EDWIN  BROTHERTOFT.  1  toI.  16mo. 

CANOE  AND  THE  SADDLE.  1  vol.  \9m<% 

LIFE  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR  1vol.  Idmo. 

WInthrop  wroee  freely  aa  a  man  of  the  world,  yet 
purely  aa  a  woman.  Th  ‘re  ia  da»h  in  hia  frifsbionable  men. 
tsprtt  In  hta  fine  ladies,  hia  *  satirical  rogue '  la  cold  and 
bitter,  and  his  common  clay  is  rough  and  gritty  ;  yet  he 
never  tetsLdl  a  word  unworthy  ofhia  high^tiined  mind  and 
virtuous  soul.  There  la  traguch’  in  hia  chapters;  sin,  re¬ 
morse,  despair,  retribnUem  are  twre  too;  but  they  are  not 
all,  they  are  not  even  greawat ;  honor,  love,  the  wisdom 
which  IS  above  the  *  children  of  this  world  *  are  there,  and  i 
are  ascendant.*  —  Tbm  /Wto  m  Bottom  Tromteript. 

**lhat  Wtnthrop  bad  genius  no  man  can  doubt;  the 
genius  of  a  subtle  and  acute  sensibility,  that  couidfbela 
granite  pillar  of  a  snow  drop  in  all  their  wealth  <*r  instruc- 
tMin  to  men,  without  diacovenng  that  he  possessed  a 
h(«rt  of  sym^hy  in  common  with  men.  Mure  heart  in 
his  book,  more  of  the  gentle  mellowness  of  humanity,  and 
he  woukl  have  slid  quietly  into  our  affections.  His  Ian- 
graage  is  Saaon  and  vigorous ;  be  is  friU  of  intellectual  con- 
ceptiMis.**  —  Bottom  Po$t. 

^  I  be  simple  truth  is  that  Theodore  Winthrop's  novels 
and  sUtries  are  good.  To  say  that  they  are  good,  is  to  say 
that  they  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  which  pub¬ 
lishers  inflict  upon  us.  Little  gems  of  thought  and  words 
sparkle  all  through  his  narratives;  delicate  touches  of  j 
life  and  character  abound  that  can  no  more  be  analyzed  | 
and  reproduced  than  can  the  bloom  of  a  flower.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  traits ofWinthrop'scbaracterseems  I 
to  have  been  purity  of  mmd,  —  this  glows  through  all  his  i 
writmgs  as  a  pearl  might  on  a  transparent  page.  He 
never  tells  vice  in  actual  words.  When  a  woman  foils, 
«»iUy  the  flowery  path  is  shown  that  went  before  ~  then  | 
comes  the  black  gulf,  but  here  the  author  is  silent  —  be- 
vond  be  bolds  up  the  bitter,  remorseful  end.  *1  he  world  ' 
will  regret  that  such  promise  and  power  was  not  permitted 
to  arrive  at  their  frill  fruition.**  —  York  Timet. 

positive  charm,  all  these  books  have,  the  re- 
flectioa  of  the  pure  soul  and  earnest  manhood  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  Theodore  Winthrop  was  himself  the  character  he 
lov^,  and  loi^  to  picture,  ~  a  thorough  gentleman  in 
blood  and  bone.  He  tolerates  no  meanness,  no  coarseness, 
no  vice :  never  gives  it  the  negative  approval  of  a  highly 
colored  portrayal,  toned  down  by  a  conventional  morality 
of  disapproval,  but  Just  shudders  and  is  disgusted  by  It. 
Ills  id«u,  if  not  the  highest,  was  yet  lofty  and  pure,  and 
lifts  him  to  a  place  among  the  best  and  bravest.  His  books 
give  os  a  gflimpse  of  the  whole  man  and  not  of  one  special 
talent,  and  that  glimpse  betrays  a  nature  so  refined  and 
true  to  noble  purposes,  as  to  outweigh  many  more  brilliant 
t'araea,  and  make  his  works  a  welcome  contribution  to  our 
literature.**  ~  Aor  York  Leader, 

**  Meesrs.  James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.  have  published  a  pop¬ 
ular  edition  of  tne  popular  novels  by  'Iheodore  Wmtbrop, 

*  John  Brent,'  *  Cecil  Diveme,*  *  Edwin  Brothertofl,*  *  Ca¬ 
noe  and  the  Siuldle,*  and  *  Life  £n  the  Open  Air.*  1  his  edition 
In  type  and  page  Is,  we  believe,  similar  to  the  former  edi¬ 
tions,  bat  the  volumes  are  bound  in  very  handsMne  green 
cloth  covers,  stamped  with  beautiful  ornamental  work  on 
l^ks  and  sides.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  evidence  which 
the  publication  of  this  new  edition  affords,  that  the  works 
of  the  gifted  young  hero  whose  life  went  out  at  Big  Bethel 
and  whose  success  in  literature  onlv  began  after  he  had 
ceased  to  aspire  for  earthly  flune,  still  find  tkvor  and  ap- 
preciatkm  with  the  puldic,  and  hold  an  honorable  place 
despite  the  hosts  of  new  ciuididates  claiming  attention, 
llie  price  of  these  volumes  is  $  1.00  each.**— AM/on  Daily 
Adrertiter, 

■VrONSENSE  SONGS.  STORIES,  BOT- 

AXt,  AND  ALPHABETS.  By  Edward  Lear. 
PmAiiwly  iUiutrmted  ftvm  onRinal  grute»que  design,  by 
the  sutbor.  Square  I2mo.  f  ^.UU. 

**  Several  years  aRo  Hr.  Lear  published  a  similar  but 
much  smaller  work  of  the  same  kind  in  England,  wbicb 
has  been  several  times  reprinted  In  America.  Now  be 
brings  out  aootber  and  mucb  larger  work,  which  James 
K.  Usgood  and  Company  have  reprinted  fur  children  of  the 
I'nited  States.  The  Songs,  the  Stories,  the  Botany,  and 
the  Alphabets  are  all  silly  enough  and  mcifUl  enough  to 
please  the  child’s  mind,  and  the  Illustrations,  of  which 
there  are  ISO,  are  as  absurd  and  grotesque  as  could  well  be 
imagined  by  anybody.  The  honsense  Cookery  and  Bot¬ 
any  will  be  best  appreciated  by  the  elder  members  of  the 
family.  The  Alphabets,  of  which  there  are  three  sets, 
with  veitee  and  Ulustrations,  are  excellent  in  their  way. 
'The  book  ie  printed  with  large  type  on  good  paper.”— 
Bottom  Daily  Adtertiter. 

“  J.  R.  Osgood  A  Co.  publish  a  *  Nonsense  Book  ’  con¬ 
taining  songs,  stories,  cookery  receipts,  a  pictorial  botany 
and  three  nonsense  alphsheta.  The  songs,  botany,  stories, 
and  cookery  receipts  are  very  good.  The  author’s  flow  ot 
language  is  wonderful.  The  most  extraordinary  adjectives 
turn  up  In  the  most  unexpected  places,  and  the  author 
does  not  scruple  to  invent  jaw-breaking  and  ridiculous 
words  whenever  bis  respectable  iDother-Umgne  ie  uneq'  al 
to  the  demiuida  he  makes  apoo  it.  Crown  people  will 
itnd  ihaay  a  hearty'  lau^  in  it  and  for  children  it  is  a  per¬ 
fect  mine  of  fun.  Ihe  illustrations  are  excellently  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  text,  and  have  beside,  a  great  deal  of  bumur  in 
themselves.  We  esn  recommend  It  highly  for  a  means  of 
smusemeni  for  ad  ages.”  —  Worealer  Oatttie. 

"  A  book  for  the  delectation  of  the  nursery  folk,  older 
people  will  laugh  heartily  at  Its  nonsense,  and  particularly 
at  its  grotesque  Ulustrations.  ibe  botanical  portion  is 
Invaluable,  bringing  to  view  some  entirely  new  speci¬ 
mens.”— Aeir  Bedford  Utreary. 

WOMAN^S  POEMS.  1  voL  16mo. 

Cloth,  f  IJW. 

“  In  quantity  it  is  not  a  great  book  ;  but  in  quality,  in 
delicacy,  originality,  artistic  feeling,  and  power,  no  Ameri¬ 
can  poetess  lias  given  ua  a  gi  eater  one, — and  here  we  say 
leas  than  might  be  said  of  It.  I'herc  is  no  page  of  Its  scant 
hundred  and  thirty  which  does  not  bear  wltnese  to  her 
geniua;  and  the  expression  Is  always  aa  new  as  the 
thought  is  line  and  sweet.  Of  other  youn*  poets  yon  say 
that  one  writee  like  Tennyson,  another  like  Longfellow ; 
font  Mrs.  Biatt,  for  good  or  for  iU,  writes  like  herself.  We 
Abink  she  does  so  for  good.  1  here  are  many  little  poems 
;aliout  children  in  the  book,  and  all  are  marked  by  delicate 
xboughtfulneae,  and  this  half  sad,  half  playful  grace;  and, 
gike  this  poem,  they  are  all  different  from  other  poems 
About  children.  (Such  pieces  as  *  Two  Little  Stockings,’ 
••My  Babes  in  the  Wood,”  My  Artist,’  ‘The  End  of  the 
Rainbow  ’ '  I  alk  about  Ghosts,’  *  A  Walk  to  my  Grave,’ 
Ibave  each  Its  peculiar  chaim,  and  will  reach  tbe  reader’s 
lieart  as  certainly  as  they  li  ft  tbe  autbor’ic  while  they 
•will  nut  fUl  to  stir  bis  thought.”  —  Aew  York  Indeptn- 
■demt. 


A  WOMAN^S  POEMS.  “A  tasteful 

volnme«  bearing  this  title.  It  tbe  latest  addition  made 
t)v  Meatm.  J.  R  Oegood  A  Co.  to  tbelr  laeoet  of  American 
p^tiy.  Readers  of  p<jetry,  wbo  are  now  moaming  tUe 
death  of  Al>ce  Cary,  the  beloved  and  gifeed  singer,  will 
look  with  interest  at  this  coilectKm  uf  the  meigs  of  a 
younKr  daughter  of  the  West,  who  also  has  a  gentle  and 
meUidious  voice. 

**  .Vmong  the  fifty  poems  hi  Miss  Piatt's  collection,  there 
are  nune  that  we  commonplace,  and  few  that  ar«>  not  sweet¬ 
ly  and  carefully  compo^^.  Peihii^  their  moxt  ol>vious 
characteristic  Is  a  delicate  fkney,  which  seizes  upon  some 
common  object  or  situation,  discovers  a  daintily  i>oetical 
meaning  underneath,  and  expresses  this  in  a  refined  and 
original  way.  When  she  is  at  her  best  she  Is  charming; 
and  this  is  precisely  In  those  pieces  of  which  the  ftincy  Is 
clearly  discerned  by  the  poet  and  made  plain  to  tbe 
reader. 

**  Her  afltetions  arc  tender  and  genuine,  her  thoughts 
pure,  and  her  language  has  a  winsome  grace  of  Its  own. 

**  Elsewhere  In  her  poetir  we  discern  the  higher  gifts, 
~  genuine  Imagination  and  mastery  of  a  strong  theme.*' 
'^Sete  York  Evening  Pott. 

%♦  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO,,  Boston, 

Late  Tickiior  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood.  A  Co. 

E.  P.  DtJTTOg,  A  Co.,71S  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agenta  fbr  J.  B.  O.  A  Co.’s  Fubllcatluiis. 


XfURRAY’S  ADVENTURES  IN  TUE 

i'l.  WILDERNES.S  :  Or,  Camp  Life  In  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  By  William  H.  H.  Mi'Rrat.  Illustrated.  1vol. 
ISmu.  SI  AO.  luuiists’  Edition  with  Maps  and  Guide  to 
Hallways,  $  1.00. 

"  In  the  little  book  before  ns,  Mr.  Murray  describes  the 
Incidents  ofa  summer’s  rambles  In  tbe  Adirondack.,  spent 
in  fishing  and  hunting.  To  one  immured  within  bOck 
walls  It  comes  as  fresh  and  inspiriting  as  the  breeze  blow¬ 
ing  ftom  the  wooded  hills.  He  not  only  tells  you  how  to 
‘  rig  ’  a  line,  bait  a  hook,  mam^  a  gun,  kill,  cure,  and 
cook  game,  with  all  the  zest  of  the  professional  s|mrts- 
man,  but  he  enters  right  into  the  heart  of  Nature,  and  pic¬ 
tures  her  In  all  her  varying  r  bases.  To  write  so  graphi¬ 
cally  he  must  have  written  in  the  presence  of  Nature . 

We  know  of  no  sportsman  w  ho  writes  so  lovingly  and  so 
graphically,  urUess  It  be  Immortal  Kit  North,  and  Mr. 
Murray’s  trout  Is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  latter’s  famous 
capture  of  the  salmon.  1  berv  Is  tho  same  enthusiasm,  the 
same  graphic  description  of  detail^  and  tbe  same  dra¬ 
matic  interest  in  each.”  -  Oueapo  Tnbune. 

TVTY  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN.  By 

CRARLEa  DcdliT  Warnkr.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Letter  ftom  Kev.  Hkmrx  Ward  Bkecuer.  1  vol. 
Umo.  $1.00. 

“  We  advise  all  who  'wish  to  read  a  thoroughly  charm¬ 
ing  book  to  procure  •  .My  .tummor  in  a  Gardeni*  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.  There  is  a  rich,  hearty,  delicious  laugh 
In  store  for  them  there  In  every  page,  and  w  ho  does  not 
prize  a  genuine,  generous  laugh  more  than  anything  else 
to  be  bad  in  this  world?  But  besides  the  quaint,  deep 
humor  that  is  so  Irresistibly  provocative  of  laughter,  there 
Is  throughout  the  book  an  abundance  of  delicate  ftuicy,  ot 
subtle  shrewdness,  and  genial  wisdom,  and  a  frequent  de¬ 
parture  into  tbe  must  interesting  digressions,  and  the  most 
deligtatful  rooralizings.  It  Is  surpnsmg  how  prolific  the 
theme  is  of  pleasant  points  for  discussion.  One  will  not 
perhaps  be  induced  to  attempt  gardemng  on  his  own  ac- 
couiiiby  tbe  author’s  example,  or  feel  ihoroughly  equipped 
with  knowledge  f >r  tbe  purpose,  gained  flom  his  expe- 
rienoe;  yet  be  will  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  shar¬ 
ing  the  lessons  of  varied  nature  which  resulted  fhim  a 
summer's  apprenticeship  to  agriculture.”  —  Oucago  Pott. 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publisbcre, 

JAMES  R  08liUOD  &  CO„  Boston, 

Late  Tlcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 

T^OTICE  TO  BOOK  AGENTS. 

Energetic  intelligent  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  should 
apply  immediately  for  territory  and  circular  of  terms  for 
local  agency  In  any  part  of  tbe  I'nited  States  and  British 
Provinces,  for  Rev.  Joskph  1*.  Tbomfsom’s,  D.  D.,  great 
work  now  in  press.  The  title  is  “  Home  Worship  for  Ev¬ 
ery  Day  in  the  Tear.”  This  is  a  valuable  religious  work 
for  all  denominations  of  Christians,  prepared  and  pub¬ 
lished  expressly  for  tbe  .Subscription  Department  of  James 
R.  Osgood  A  Co.  Canvassers  will  find  this  new  work 
e.xcelling  all  other  .Subscription  Books  In  attractiveness. 
Liberal  Terms  given.  Address  all  applications  and  orders  to 
U.  A.  BROWN  A  CO.,  144  T'remont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  CHANGE  OF  LOCATION.— The  Em- 

pire  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  has  rented 
No.  104  Washington  Strett  (ground  floor),  which  is  here¬ 
after  to  be  the  New  England  headquarters  of  this  deserv¬ 
edly  prosperous  Company.  Tbe  ofiice  is  fitted  up  plainly 
but  in  excellent  taste  :  and  by  a  wise  managemint  Is  an 
economical,  no  less  than  a  good  business  change.  Tbe 
location  could  not  be  surpassed.— Ros/on  Journal. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 

JAY  COOKE  A  CO.  arc  now  selling,  and  recommend 
as  a  profitable  and  safe  investment  for  all  classes,  the  First 
Mortgage  7-30  Gold  Bonds  of  tbe  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  bearing  Seven  and  Three-Tenths  per  cent 
gold  Interest  (more  than  8  percent  currency),  and  secured 
by  first  and  only  mortgage  on  the  entire  Road  and  equip¬ 
ments,  and  on  more  than  83,000  Acres  of  Land  to  every 
mile  of  track,  orSOO  Acres  of  Land  to  each  $  I.OflO  Bond. 
Tbe  highest  current  price  will  be  paid  fur  V.  8.  Five- 
Twenties,  and  all  other  marketable  Securities  received  In 
exchange.  Pamphlets,  maps,  and  fUU  information  will  be 
furnished  on  application  by  JAY  COOKE  A  CO.,  Pliila- 
delphia.  New  York,  and  Washington,  and  by  most  Banks 
and  Bankers  throughout  the  country. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  26,  1871. 

THE  SCOTT  CENTENAKY. 

ON  the  15th  of  August,  1771,  was  born 
Walter  Scott,  “as  fine  sonsy  a  bairn,” 
said  his  nurse,  “  as  ever  woman  held  in  her 
arms.”  One  of  the  happiest  and  most  at¬ 
tractive  natures  ever  sent  on  the  planet,  he 
has  probably  dififused  more  happiness  than 
any  other  writer  of  the  century.  It  is  a 
hundred  years  since  he  was  born.  “May 
he  live  a  thousand  years  1  ”  is  a  wish  sure 
in  his  case  to  be  fulfilled.  In  2771,  we  feel 
convinced  that  his  humane  and  cheerful 
genius  will  still  he  loved  and  cherished  by 
mankind.  If  “  one  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  kin,”  certainly  his  scores 
of  such  touches  will  keep  up  his  relationship 
to  tbe  race  for  at  least  nine  hundred  years 
more.  Men  and  women  are  so  constituted 
that  they  cannot  help  being  charmed  by  the 
writing  of  Walter  Scott;  and  “Ivannoe,” 
“  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,”  “  Old  Mor¬ 
tality,”  “  Rob  Roy,”  “  The  Heart  of  Midlo¬ 
thian,”  “  Quentin  Durward,”  “  Saint  Ho¬ 
nan’s  Well,”  not  to  mention  others,  have 
in  them  a  wealth  of  vitality  which  must 
keep  them  alive,  however  ehang^ed  may  be 
the  conditions  of  society  under  which  hu¬ 
man  beings  live. 

Scott  is  not  only  a  great  genius;  he  is 
an  exceptional  man.  Thoroughly  lovable 
in  himself,  his  individual  character  has 
stamped  itself  on  the  popular  imagination 
as  strongly  as  any  of  his  imagined  charac¬ 
ters.  We  all  like  Sir  Walter  as  we  like 


Oldbuck,  or  Davie  Deans,  or  Edie  Ochil¬ 
tree,  or  Dandle  Denmont,  or  Richie  Mony- 
plies,  or  Andrew  Fairservice,  or  any  other 
of  his  creations.  He  not  only  domesticated 
his  characters  in  the  English  imagination  as 
real  beings,  more  vividly  alive  than  the  per¬ 
sons  we  daily  meet,  but  he  has  himself  be¬ 
come  “a  character.”  Even  Shakespeare 
has  not  acquired  this  double  hold  on  the 
affections  and  admiration  of'  his  readers. 

The  “  genius  ”  of  Scott  is  un  exquisite 
combination  of  his  faculties  with  bis  dis¬ 
position  and  “  nature.”  Some  among  his 
contemiiorarics,  a  few  among  his  successors, 
had  equal  powers  of  fancy  and  imagination, 
and  perhaps  greater  depth  both  of  sensibil¬ 
ity  and  intellect,  hut  he  outshines  them  all 
in  humanity,  in  simple  hearty  sympathy 
with  his  kind,  and  in  the  ease  with  which 
he  could  “put  himself  in  the  Pjace”  of 
every  character  he  represented.  ITie  most 
ignorant  Scotch  peasant  felt  that  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  treated  him  as  an  equal,  as  no  French, 
English,  Irish,  or  American  radical  ever 
treats  the  rude  population  he  may  desire  to 
advance,  “  The  Laird,”  said  one  of  these, 
“always  accosts  me  as  though  1  were  a 
blood-relation.”  AVhen  we  consider  that, 
as  regards  jiolitical  opinions,  Scott  was  a 
tory,  and  a  tory  whose  opinions  were  enti¬ 
tled  to  little  respect,  the  profound  liberalism 
and  toleration  of  liis  genius  and  disposition 
become  all  the  more  striking.  The  moment 
he  bade  “  tho  graves  of  memory  give  up 
their  dead,”  the  moment  he  dealt  with  char¬ 
acters  he  might  theoretically  condemn,  he 
became  the  fairest  of  representors.  His 
imagination  beautifully  mirrored  the  war¬ 
riors,  statesrr  en,  theologians,  fanatics,  of  the 
past.  As  a  novelist,  he  was  incapable  of 

Eartizanship.  The  critics,  tor  example,  who 
ave  assailed  bis  mode  of  picturing  the 
Cameronians  and  the  Puritans,  have  them¬ 
selves  been  bigoted  partizans.  Goethe  was 
specially  attracted  by  the  pure  objectivenens 
of  Scott.  He  found  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  Scott’s  impartiality  as  a  man  of  ge¬ 
nius,  when  it  was  notorious  that,  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  Scott  was  full  of  tory  prejudices. 
Goethe’s  judgment  will  certainly  overrule 
Dr.  M’Crie’s,  and  even  Thomas  Carlyle’s. 
Scott’s  nature  was  so  thoroughly  genial  and 
good,  and  kindly  and  tolerant, —  he  so 
heartily  loved  his  kind,  —  he  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  purified  from  egotism,  personal,  in¬ 
tellectual,  or  moral,  —  and  his  sympathies 
for  all  forms  of  striking  character  different 
from  his  own  were  so  genuine,  —  that  even 
now  we  fail  to  see  the  whole  scope  of  his 
genius.  Egotism,  self-assertion,  in  its  gross 
or  subtle  forms,  is  so  much  the  vice  ot  our 
most  eminent  poets  and  novelists,  and  we 
are  so  carried  away  by  their  genius  for  self- 
expression,  that  we  fail  in  doing  full  justice 
to  Scott’fi  wonderful  subordination  of  his 
personal  feelings  and  opinions  to  his  artistic 
work.  His  sight  and  insight  may  have  been 
limited ;  he  may  not  have  done  what  exact¬ 
ing  critics  think  lie  ought  to  have  done  ;  but 
human  nature  still  insists  on  believing  that 
Scott  has  placed  it  under  a  vast  amount  of 
indebtedness.  The  public  debt  of  (ireat 
Britain  may  he  repudiated,  but  its  debt  to 
Scott  can  never  he  disowned.  Indeed  he 
has  made  human  nature  itself  his  debtor ; 
and  the  debt  will,  we  feel  assured,  always 
he  gratefully  acknowledged.  His  works 
speak  for  him ;  his  life  ami  character  speak 
fur  him  ;  and  both  in  his  novels  and  in  his 
life  there  is  something  so  attractive,  that 
the  greatest  novelist  the  world  ha.s  pro¬ 
duced  will  ever  be  loved  for  his  personal 
traits  as  well  as  for  his  humane,  healthy, 
and  comprehensive  genius.  Jeannie  Deans 
would  alone  forever  demonstrate  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  bis  sympathies  with  the  hum¬ 
bler  classes ;  a  character,  indeed,  so  vividly 
conceived  and  delineated,  so  homely  and  so 
heroic,  so  rustic  and  so  ideal,  so  simple  and 
so  exalted,  that  she  is  felt  even  by  aristo¬ 
crats  to  dwarf  all  external  distinctions  of 
rank,  and  to  suggest  the  true  peerage  of  the 
spirit,  a  rank  rounded  on  nomlitv  and  hu¬ 
mility  of  soul.  Scott’s  peasant  girl  is  uni¬ 
versally  felt  to  be  greater  than  all  the 
queens,  all  the  titled  and  gentle  ladies,  he 
has  so  felicitously  drawn. 

It  is,  therefore,  fit  that  the  good  Sir 
W alter,  who  never  wrote  a  word  to  corrupt 
his  readers,  but  who  wrote  to  delight, 
thrill,  instruct,  improve,  and  elevate  so 
many  millions,  should  have  his  centenary 
celebrated  here  as  in  Great  Britain.  The 
population  of  both  countries  eagerly  strive 
with  each  other,  not  merely  to  show  that 
the  glory  of  the  writer  has  not  been  dimmed, 
hut  that  the  gratitude  of  “  the  people  ”  he 
so  dearly  lov^  is  as  quick  now  as  it  was  at 
the  period  when  he  poured  forth,  one  afier 
another,  his  marvellous  series  of  romances 
to  an  army  of  expectant,  curions,  delighted 
readers. 


G.  A.  S. 

SEVERAL  months  ago,  Mr.  Hain  Frig- 
well.  “  in  a  moment  of  temporary  insan¬ 
ity,” —  Mr.  Hain  Friswell,  who  had  never 
before  assaulted  anything  except  the  Eng. 
lish  language,  —  made  an  attack  upon  Mr. 
George  Augustus  Sala,  in  a  book  entitle)! 

“  Modern  Men  of  Letters  Honestly  Criti¬ 
cised.”  We  had  read  Mr.  Friswell’s  previous 
work,  “  The  Gentle  Lite,”  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  we  did  not  read  this  latter  production, 
llow  far  he  was  justified  in  assailing  Mr. 
Sala,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  assault, 
and  what  damage  was  really  inflicted  on  the 
author  of  “  The  Seven  Sons  of  Mammon,” 
were  matters  of  which  we  preterred  to  re¬ 
main  ignorant  rather  than  wrestle  with 
another  effort  of  the  Friswcllian  muse. 
But  from  a  hast^  glance  at  the  legal  reports 
in  the  English  lournals,  we  derived  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Mr.  Fiiswcll  had  got  George 
Augustus’s  moral  character  into  a  corner 
and  had  punished  it  severely.  Instead  of 
being  grateful  to  Mr.  Friswell  for  discover¬ 
ing  that  he  had  a  moral  character,  Mr. 
Sala  turned,  —  like  the  trampled  worm  in 
the  proverb, — sued  Mr.  Friswell  for  libel, 
and  obtained  a£  500  plaster  for  his  injuries, 
which  sum  was  paid  by  Mr.  Friswell’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  —  we  do  not  clearly  see  why ;  but  that 
he  drew  a  long  face  simultaneously  with 
the  check  we  can  easily  imagine.  And 
we  can  also  easily  imagine  the  radiant  and 
jocund  air  with  which  that  wicked  wag 
George  Augustus  hurried  off  with  the 
check  and  got  it  cashed.  It  was  the  best 
day’s  work  he  ever  did.  Writing  for  the 
magazines  was  hollow  mockery  compared 
with  this  facile  method  of  replenishing  the 
exchequer.  Henceforth  his  character, 
which  he  had  shamefullv  neglected,  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  a  mere  bagatelle,  should  be  a  mine 
of  wealth  to  him.  What  were  £  Is  lOd  2  per 
printed  page  to  a  man  who.^e  moral  charac¬ 
ter  could  bring  him  in  £  500  all  in  a  lump? 
Since  when,  it  may  he  presumed,  Mr.  Sala 
has  gone  about  wearing  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at,  buoyed  up  by  a 
lively  anticipation  of  making  the  daws  pay 
handsomely  for  the  indiscretion. 

Now,  whether  the  figure  of  Hain  Friswell 
hung  up  in  the  field  of  criticism,  frightened 
off  the  birds,  or  whether  the  birds  them¬ 
selves  considered  the  repast  uninviting,  is  a 

aiiestion  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  set- 
e ;  but  that  no  one  pecked  at  Mr.  Sala,  is 
certain.  He  showed  himself  in  Temple  Bar, 
he  lounged  and  prattled  in  Belgravia  ;  but 
not  a  soul  took  notice  of  him.  He  fiourished 
with  unusual  pomp,  as  if  one  should  say, 
“  Here  I  am,  A  Moral  Character,  to  be 
pecked  at.”  But  nobody  pecked.  The 
matter  was  becoming  really  serious,  and, 
indeed,  George  Augustus  must  have  been 
reduced  to  a  pitiable  strait,  the  other  dt^, 
when  he  brought  an  action  against  Mr. 
John  Camden  Hotten  for  defamation  of 
character. 

Mr.  Sala’s  character,  it  seems,  is  a  very 
fragile  article,  —  an  “  indefinite  article,”  so 
to  speak,  —  and  we  shall  take  care  to  han¬ 
dle  it  gingerly  in  stating  the  facts  of  the 
case  ;  and  the  facts  are  these  :  — 

Mr.  Hotten,  the  publisher,  with  an  eye  to 
profit,  not  less  keen  perhaps  than  that  of 
Mr.  Sala,  recently  put  a  pirated  edition  of 
Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  “  Condensed  Novels  ” 
upon  the  London  market. 

“  The  Kods  are  juit,  and  of  our  pleasant  vicea 
Make  instrumentz  to  plague  ua.’’ 

Wrapped  up  in  this  promising  literary  ven¬ 
ture,  —  for  the  clever  little  book  was  certain 
to  make  a  hit,  —  was  a  sting  for  Mr.  Hot¬ 
ten.  The  sting  was,  naturiuly,  located  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  Tlie  last  sketch  in 
the  “  Condensed  Novels  ”  is  entitled  “  Mary 
McGillup,”  a  tale  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Belle  Boyd,  of  unhappy  memory.  This 
is  prefaced  by  an  introfluction  which  would 
be  a  capital  hurlesque  of  George  Augustus 
if  it  were  not  precisely  in  George  Augustus’s 
best  manner.  Mr.  Harte’s  parody  is  not  a 
bit  funnier,  nor  a  bit  less  ftmny,  than  tbe 
mendacious  introduction  which  Mr.  Sala 
contributed  to  Mrs.  Hardinge’s  “  Camp  and 
Prison,”  in  1865.  As  the  preface  to  “Mary 
McGillup  ”  is  brief,  we  quote  it  here,  beg¬ 
ging  the  reader  to  compare  it  with  the 

Erecious  essay  which  he  will  find  in  Belle 
ioj  d’s  volume :  — 

“  Will  you  write  me  up  ?  ” 

The  scene  was  near  Temple  Bar.  The 
speaker  was  the  famous  rebel  Mary  McGillnp,  — 
a  young  girl  of  fragile  frame,  and  long,  lustrous 
black  hair.  I  must  confess  that  the  question 
was  a  pecniiar  one,  and,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  somewhat  puzzling.  It  was  trne  1  had 
been  kindly  trea’ed  by  the  Northerners,  and, 
though  prejudiced  against  them,  was  to  some 
extent  under  obligations  to  them.  It  was  true 
that  I  knew  little  or  nothing  of  American  poli¬ 
tics,  history,  or  geography.  But  when  did  an 
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EngliiJi  writer  ever  weigh  such  trifles  1  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  speaker,  1  inquired  with  some  cau¬ 
tion  the  amount  of  pecuniary  compensation 
offered  for  the  work. 

•<  Sir ! "  she  said,  drawing  her  fragile  form  to 
its  full  height,  “  you  insult  me,  —  you  insult 
South." 

“  But  look  ye  here,  d’  ye  see  —  the  tin  —  the 
blunt  —  the  ready  —  the  stiff,  you  know.  Don't 
ye  see,  we  can’t  do  without  that,  you  know  1 " 

^  “  It  shall  be  contingent  on  the  success  of  the 
story,”  she  answered  haughtily.  “  In  the  mean 
time  take  this  precious  gem."  And  drawing  a 
diamond  ring  from  her  finger,  she  placed  it 
with  a  roll  of  MSS.  in  my  hands  and  vanished. 

Although  unable  to  procure  more  than  £  1 
2s.  6d.  from  an  intelligent  pawnbroker  to  whom 
I  stated  the  circumstances  and  with  whom  I 
pledged  the  ring,  my  sympathies  with  the  cause 
of  a  downtrodden  and  chivalrous  people  were  at 
once  enlisted.  I  could  not  help  wondering  that 
in  rich  England,  the  home  of  the  oppressed  and 
the  free,  a  young  and  lovely  woman  like  the 
fair  author  of  those  pages  should  be  obliged  to 
thus  pawn  her  jewels  —  her  marriage  pift  —  for 
the  means  to  procure  her  bread  I  With  the  ex- 
cep'ion  of  the  English  aristocracy,  —  who  much 
resemble  them,  —  I  do  not  know  of  a  class  of 
people  that  I  so  much  admire  as  the  Southern 
planters.  May  1  become  better  acquainted  with 
DOtll  I 

Sini'e  writing  the  above,  the  news  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  assassination  has  reached  me.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  say  that  1  am  dissatisfied  with 
the  result.  I  do  not  attempt  to  excuse  the  as¬ 
sassin.  Yet  there  will  be  men  who  will  charge 
this  act  upon  the  chivalrous  South.  This  leads 
me  to  repeat  a  remark  once  before  made  by  me 
in  this  connection,  which  has  become  justly 
celebrated.  It  is  this :  — 

“It  is  usual,  in  cases  of  murdrr,  to  look  for 
the  criminal  among  those  who  expect  to  be 
benefited  by  the  crime.  In  the  death  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  his  immediate  successor  in  office  alone  re¬ 
ceives  the  benefit  of  his  dying." 

If  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  were  assassi¬ 
nated.  which  Heaven  forbid,  the  one  most  bene¬ 
fited  by  her  decease  would,  of  course,  be  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  her  im¬ 
mediate  suecessor.  It  would  be  unnccestary  to 
state  that  suspi  don  would  at  once  point  to  the 
real  cul  <rit,  which  would  of  course  M  his  Royal 
Uiphness.  This  is  logic. 

But  I  have  done.  After  having  thus  stated 
my  opinion  in  favor  of  the  South,  I  would 
merely  remark  that  there  is  One  who  judgeth 
all  things,  —  who  weigheth  the  eause  between 
brother  and  bro>ber,  —  and  awardeth  the  perfect 
retrlb'ition ;  and  whose  ultimate  decision  I,  os 
a  British  subject,  have  only  anticipated. 

o.  A.  8. 

Now  Mr.  Sala,  looking  round  almost 
hopelessly  for  another  Ilain  Friswell,  no 
s>x>ner  fixes  his  phrensied  eye  upon  this 

E,  than  he  sweeps  down  upon  the  specu- 
e  Hotten.  The  speculative  Hotten,  — 
recalling  the  unhappy  fate  of  Friswell,  but 
more  vividly  the  unnappy  fate  of  Friswell’s 
publisher,  who  had  to  pay  the  money,  —  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  mental  distress, 
tad  in  his  panic  calls  for  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  American  author,  whose 
property  he  has  purloined.  To  be  explicit, 
Ur.  Hotten  writes  to  Mr.  Ilarte  and  asks. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  ”  If  Mr.  Hotten  will 
take  our  advice  he  will  do  two  things. 
In  the  first  place,  he  will  pay  Mr.  Bret 
llaite  a  fair  royalty  for  the  privilege  of  re- 
rrinting  his  prose  and  poetical  works  in 
England.  In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Hotten 
will  go  into  court  with  a  copy  of  the  “  Con¬ 
densed  Novels  ”  under  one  arm,  and  a  copy 
of  Belle  Boyd’s  “  Camp  and  Prison”  under 
the  other,  and  by  comparing  the  burlesque 
preface  with  the  original,  he  will  make  it 
plain  to  the  blindest  of  Justice  that  there  is 
notliing  in  the  “  Condensed  Novels  ’’  half  so 
severe  on  Mr.  Sala  as  his  own  introduction 
to  Mrs.  Hardinge’s  ridiculous  book. 


NOTES. 


The  most  notable  li  erary  news  current  is 
contained  in  Messrs.  James  11.  Osgood  &  Co.’s 
announcement  of  hooks  to  be  issued  during  the 
present  and  ensuing  season.  The  list  embraces 
important  new  poems,  biographies,  novels  of 
iunerican,  French,  and  German  origin,  sketches 
of  travel  and  adventure,  volumes  of  art  and 
literary  criticism,  dictionaries,  hand-books  on 
various  suffiects,  and  translations  of  the  “  Iliad  ’’ 
and  the  “  Odyssey.”  Among  the  prominent  au¬ 
thors  represented  are  Bryant,  Browning,  Bret 
Hartc,  Dickens,  Hale,  Whittier,  Hawthorne, 
Jennyson,  George  Sand,  Parton,  Emerson, 
Mrs,  Stowe,  John  Hny,  Trowbridge,  Stotldard, 
"JKg'oson’  Mrs.  Spofford,  William  Winter, 
hhelion  Mackenzie,  etc ,  etc.  During  the  pres¬ 
ent  month  there  will  be  published,  Harriet 
J  rescott  Spofford’s  “  New  England  Legends,” 
comprtsiog  piipular  acc  unts  of  Captain  K  dd, 
we  Salem  Witchcraft,  &c. ;  the  life  of  Sir  Wal- 
tec  Scott,  by  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie ;  a  new 
poem  by^^Browning,  entitled  “  Balaustion’s  Ad- 
'entnre,  and  several  novels,  three  of  which  are 
,®*****t**t)n8  from  George  Sand.  In  September, 
♦K*  «  5  volume  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  translation  of 

tne  Odyssey,"  uniform  with  his  “  Iliad  ” ;  a  new 
DU  chcuper  edition  of  tho  Iliad/'  in  two 


umes ;  Bret  Harte’s  new  volume  of  poems ;  the 
late  George  Tickiior's  “  History  of  Spanish 
Literature,”  in  three  large  volumes,  containing 
the  author’s  latest  additions,  and  made  from  a 
revised  copy  left  at  his  death ;  “  How  to  Do  It,” 
by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  containing  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  young,  pleasantly  put,  about  “  How 
to  Read,”  “How  to  Talk,”  “How  to  Write,” 

“  How  to  Behave  in  Society,”  etc. ;  “  The  Wood 
Scenery  of  New  England  "  ;  John  Hay’s  “  Cas¬ 
tilian  Days  ” ;  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth 
HigginsOn’s  “Atlantic  Essays”;  Charles  Fran¬ 
cis,  Jr.,  and  Henry  Adams’s  "Cha  iters  of 
Erie,  and  Other  Papers”;  “My  Witness,  a 
Book  of  Verse,”  by  William  Winter;  Edmund 
Yates’s  “Nobody’s  Fortune”;  anew  volume  of 
poems  by  R.  H.  Stoddard ;  and  the  completion 
of  Dickens’s  works  by  a  book  made  up  from 
the  fragment  of  “  Edwin  Drood,”  the  “  Child’s 
History  of  England,”  “  George  Silverman’s  Ex¬ 
planation,”  “New  Uncommercial  Samples,” 
“  A  Holiday  Romance,”  and  other  new  matter 
hitherto  uncollected.  In  October,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
T.  Whitney’s  “  Beal  Folks  ” ;  the  collection  of 
poetry  for  the  young,  selected  by  Whittier,  with 
an  introductory  essay  by  him,  and  to  be  called 
“  Child-Life  ” ;  “  Longfellow’s  Dante  ” ;  Haw- 
ihonie’s  “  Italian  Journals,”  in  two  volumes ; 
Mrs.  Stowe’s  “  Oldtown  Fireside  Stoiies”; 
Clarence  King’s  “  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  ”  ;  “  William  Henry  and  his  Friends,” 
by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz;  “Bi's  of  Travel,”  by 
Mrs  Helen  Hunt;  a  volume  of  Rev.  W.  H.  H. 
Murray’s  Park  Street  Pulpit  Sermons ;  a  handy- 
volume  edition  of  “  Tennyson’s  Poems  ” ;  The 
Atlantic  Almanic  for  1872;  “The  Words  of 
Washington,”  selected  and  arranged  by  James 
Parton;  and  a  volume  of  William  All.n  But¬ 
lers  poems.  In  November,  James  T.  Fields’s 
“  Yesterdays  with  Authors,”  containing  much 
matter  not  printed  in  “Our  Whispering  Gal¬ 
lery”;  “A  Treasury  of  'fhought,’^  by  M.  M. 
Bailou ;  the  “  Dickens  Dictionary  ” ;  a  “  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  American  Biography,”  by  Francis  S. 
Drake;  “Kate  Beaumont,’’  J.  W.  DeForest’s 
Atlantic  novel  of  Southern  society ;  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson’s  “Parnassus”;  Charles  Dud¬ 
ley  Warner’s  “  My  Summer  in  a  Garden,”  il¬ 
lustrated  and  arran.^cd  as  a  holiday  edition  ; 
“Edwin  Boo:h  :  Pictorial  I  lustrations  of  his 
Characters  in  Tragedy  and  Comedy,”  drawn  in 
costume  by  W.  J.  Hennessy  from  life,  and 
with  a  biographical  and  critical  sketch  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Win  cr;  a  holiday  edition  of  Bret  Hane’s 
I  “Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,”  and  oti  er  sketches, 

I  illustrated  by  Sol.  Eyiiuge,  Jr.;  J.  T.  Trow- 
!  bridge’s  Young  Folks’  story,  “Jack  Hazard  and 
his  Fortunes,”  iilus  rated;  “Picture  Pnems  for 
Young  Folks,”  by  Marian  Douglas,  with  illus¬ 
trations  ;  two  new  juvenile  books  by  Mrs. 
Stowe  ;  Grace  Greenwojd’s  “  History  of  My 
Pets,”  “  Recollections  of  My  Childhood,”  and 
I  “  Siorics  from  Famous  Ballads”;  and  a  holi- 
!  diiy  edition  of  J.  T.  Trowbridge’s  “  Coupon 
Bonds,”  and  other  short  and  lamous  Atlantic 
sto  ies.  Ill  Decemlier,  a  new  and  complete  edi- 
I  tion  of  Longfellow’s  poems,  wiih  upwards  of 
I  tAo  hundred  and  tifty  illustrations;  Bret  Harte’s 
new  volume  of  sketches ;  bis  poems  complete 
in  a  red  line  edition  with  numerous  illustra- 
1  tions  ;  “  Winekelmann’s  History  of  Ancient 
Art,”  translated  from  the  German,  by  G.  Henry 
I  Lodge,  with  numerous  illustrations ;  and  a  new 
!  volume  of  essays  from  the  pen  of  Ral^h  Waldo 
I  Emerson.  If  the  American  book-irade  fur  the 
I  autumn  of  1871  is  not  brdliant,  it  will  not  be 
for  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  “  Hub.” 

The  London  News  is  discussing  the  American 
system  of  novel-publishing.  In  England,  the 
“  regulation  ”  novel  is  issued  in  three  volumes, 
at  a  cost  of  a  guinea  and  a  half.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  individuals  can  afford  to  own  novels. 
They  are  purchased  by  the  libraries,  and  the 
libraries  supply  the  people.  In  this  country 
the  publisher  deals  directly  with  the  reader,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  both,  we  think.  A 
novel  that  circulates  by  hundreds  in  England 
will  circulate  by  ti'ousands  here.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  likes  to  own  things,  —  his  house,  his  horse, 
his  newspaper,  and  Ids  novel.  By  addressing 
himself  at  once  to  the  great  public,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  publisher  Is  able  to  put  the  costly  English 
novel  into  one  handsomely  printed  volume,  and 
sell  it  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  —  not  because  he 
gets  it  for  nothing.  One  does  n’t  get  a  novel 
from  Charles  Reade  or  George  Eliot  for  noth¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  the  News  is  not  quite  correct  in 
its  statement  that  “no  English  novel  worth 
having  is  now  sto/en  by  a  respectable  American 
publisher.”  English  works  of  fiction  are  not 
stolen  us  a  rule.  A  book  by  a  well-known 
English  author  is  pretty  certain  to  have  a  large 
sale  in  the  United  States,  and  the  publisher  can 
afford  to  pay  a  generous  price  for  “advance 
sheets.”  The  same  book  has  but  a  limited 
circulation  in  England,  where  it  is  issued  in 
three  volumes.  If  the  English  publishers  were 
shrewd,  they  would  throw  over  Mudie’s  and  the 
other  great  libraries,  and  deal  at  first-hand  with 
the  reader.  But  John  Bull  has  a  mortal  aver¬ 
sion  to  doing  a.  new  thing,  and  will  probably 
stick  to  the  old  three-volume  system  for  a  centu¬ 
ry  or  two  yet. 

Our  list  of  woman  poisoners  foots  up  nine 
as  the  number  who  have  come  to  light  in  the 
last  three  months.  The  aggregate  of  their  re¬ 
ported  victims  is  seventeen.  The  case  from 
Ohio  furnishes  a  sensational  story,  but  it  has  a 
dubious  appearance,  and  it  will  not  yet  do  to 
8]>eak  of  that  woman  as  a  poisoner.  The 
Florida  case  promised  well  as  a  sensation  in  the 
beginning,  but  the  woman  is  euly  a  uegress. 


and  for  that  or  some  other  cause  she  has 
dropped  out  of  sight.  'I'he  Baltimore  case 
seems  to  be  thought  worthy  a  new  story  or  a 
new  telling  of  the  old  story  every  other  day, 
though  the  papers  which  delight  in  such  tales 
long  ago  disgusted  all  decent  Mople  with  their 
comments  and  ionnendoes.  'Tbe  public  mind 
has  in  fact  had  a  surfeit  of  this  kind  of  matter, 
but  we  8uppo?e  it  must  be  endured  till  the  dog- 
days  are  over  at  least.  And  if  the  next  two  or 
three  months  present  anything  like  the  record 
of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  there  will  be  an 
excellent  opportunity  in  November  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  Husband  Protection  Society  or  the 
organization  of  a  Married  Man's  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

Mr.  James  Parton  has  written  two  lectures 
for  the  coming  season.  One  is  called  “  Who 
are  the  'Vulgar?”  In  old  times,  the  vulgar 
were  everybody  except  the  privileged  classes. 
Who  they  are  in  a  modem  republic,  it  is  the 
object  of  this  lecture  to  show.  Mr.  Parton’s 
other  lecture  is  entitled,  “  The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
as  Men  of  Business.”  Mr.  Parton  made  his  de¬ 
but  on  the  lecture  platform  last  winter,  and  at 
oiice  found  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  popu¬ 
lar  lecturers.  Both  as  a  speaker  and  a  writer 
he  possesses  “  the  ai  t  of  putting  things,”  and 
he  always  has  “  things  ”  worthy  of  “  putting.” 
He  is  a  singularly  natural  and  etfec  ive  speaker, 
and  with  tAo  fresh  bright  lectures  in  his  port¬ 
folio,  Mr.  Parton  cannot  fail  to  be  in  great  de¬ 
mand  during  tbe  approaching  winter  campaign. 

If  any  letter  dated  on  tbe  first  of  April  can 
be  regarded  as  a  serious  thing,  this  one  of  April 
1,  1871,  from  tbe  coral  st'and  of  North  India  is 
worth  attention.  It  is  signed  by  half  a  dozen 
native,  Christianized,  regularly  ordained  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Reformed  Presbt  terian  Church,  ed¬ 
ucated  in  morals  and  doctrines  by  the  mission¬ 
aries,  and  is  a  sharp  lebuke  to  the  American 
Synod  of  that  branch  of  the  church  universal 
for  its  course  wiih  respect  to  Mr.  George  H. 
Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  disciplined 
and  disrais-ed  for  singing  hymns  at  private  wor¬ 
ship.  These  late  heathen  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  the  Synod,  —  cannot  countenance  its 
proceedings,  think  it  has  committed  a  grave  er¬ 
ror,  and  done  harm  to  the  cause  of  true  religion. 
This  appears  to  be  sound  doctrine  ;  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  see  what  evil  can  come  to  a  man’s  soul 
from  singing  the  hymns  of  Heber,  Wesley,  Top- 
lady,  and  Doddridge. 


Some  of  the  High  Church  folks  of  England 
are  scolding  the  Queen  because  she  worships 
with  the  Presbyterians  while  in  Scotland.  Thus 
the  Church  Review  says  that  for  six  months  in 
England  she  is  an  Episcopalian,  and  for  six 
months  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Tweed  she  is  a 
Dissenter.  Alter  noting  with  disrespectful 
sharpness  of  tone  that  “this  Calvinistic  Dis¬ 
senter  is  the  supreme  governor  of  our  church,” 
the  Review  writer  comes  fquarely  to  the  point 
and  virtually  calls  Her  Majesty  the  worst  here¬ 
tic  inside  or  outside  the  E-tablishment.  It  is 
absurd  and  cowardly,  he  thinks,  to  condemn 
others  while  this  greatest  ofiender  is  unrebuked. 
We  are  eiitirely  of  his  opinion.  If  it  be  heresy 
to  attend  service  in  a  Presbyterian  cliurch,  it 
certainly  will  not  do  to  shut  one’s  eyes  to  Vic¬ 
toria’s  sin  simply  because  she  happens  to  bo 
Queen. 

When  the  Germans  invaded  France  they 
were  very  ready  to  exchange  their  own  cumber¬ 
some  coins  lor  the  compact,  clean  French 
pieces,  silver  and  gold.  France  is  now  literally  i 
paying  Germany  in  her  own  coin,  much  to  tbe  I 
amusement  of  the  conquered  and  somewhat  to 
the  dismay  of  the  conquerors,  who  had  a  hard  I 
time,  the  other  day,  at  Strasburg  on  the  arrival  | 
of  18,000,000  francs  in  German  silver  pieces.  | 
This  the  lecipients  were  obliged  to  count,  —  the  i 
thickness  and  weight  of  German  coins  varying 
in  the  same  species  often  as  one  to  three,  or 
even  one  to  four,  the  use  of  tbe  balance  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  The  counting  of  this 
sum  was  not  a  matter  of  unalloyed  pleasure. 

Swinburne,  in  a  recent  burst  of  enthusiasm 
about  the  good  gray  poet,  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  'Walt  'Whitman  is  the  only  man  alive 
he  would  really  enjoy  getting  drunk  with,  —  a 
very  creditable  and  ennobling  refiection.  We 
take  the  liberty  of  doubting,  however,  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  ever  made  such  a  remark.  It  has 
a  suspiciously  newspauery  air.  Byron  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  said  something  similar  in  connection 
with  the  poet  Hogg  —  a  singularly  appropriate 
name  to  link  with  the  desire  to  get  drunk. 
'This  is  another  reason  for  not  believing  the 
Swinburne  story.  Mr.  Swinburne’s  offences 
are  usually  original. 

A  Virginia  man,  who  thinks  “times 
change,”  writes  to  the  Richmond  DispcUch  thus : 

“  When  a  boy,  I  hated  Horace  Greeley,  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  Abolitionism,  &c.  When  the  war  clos^, 
his  manly  advocacy  of  amnesty,  his  going 
seenrity  ror  Jeff  Davis,  and  his  many  good 
words  and  works  for  the  South,  caused  roe 
to  name  my  hound-puppy  ‘  Greeley.’  To-day  I 
would  not  be  unwilling  to  see  him  in  Grant’s 
chair.”  Whether  he  means  the  hound  or  Mr. 
Greeley,  is  left  to  tbe  vivid  imagination  of  the 
reader. 

There  appear  to  be  comparatively  few  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  United  States  who  havo  not  nad 
poison  administeretl  to  them  at  one  time  or 
another  by  the  indefatigable  Mrs.  Wharton,  i 
Her  friends  may  be  divid^  into  three  classes  —  I 


those  who  have  loaned  her  money,  those  who 
have  taken  her  powders,  and  those  who  have 
done  both.  Finance  and  poison  seem  to  be  her 
strong  suits. 

Among  the  attractions  of  the  September  num¬ 
ber  of  ihe  Atlantic  will  be  a  story  and  a  poem 
by  Mr.  Bret  Harte.  The  first  is  entitled  “The 
Romance  of  Madroiio  Hollow,”  and  the  second 
'•  A  Grayport  Legend.” 


PERSONALS. 


—  Thnrlow  Weed  has  been  “doing”  Lon¬ 
don. 

—  Carlyle  is  lotus  eating  among  the  Ork¬ 
neys. 

—  It  is  said  that  Spurgeon  has  printed  one 
thousand  sermons,  having  delivered  many  more. 

— Mr.  Charles  Nordhoff  was  in  town  last 
week  visiting  his  friends  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
Boston. 

—  Miss  Putnam  has  passed  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  examination  before  tbe  Faculty  of  Medicine 
of  Paris. 

—  The  latest  account  from  Zanzibar  states 
that  Dr.  Livingstone  bad  made  a  journey  to  a 
point  200  miles  west  of  Tanganyika. 

—  A  man  up  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  named  his 
two  children  Ebenezer  and  Flora,  and  always 
spoke  of  them  as  “  Eb  ”  and  “  Flo.” 

—  Mr.  John  S.  Vancleve,  who  is  completely 
blind,  was  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  recently,  with  an  exeeUent  standing 
in  his  class. 

—  Monscignenr  Guibert,  the  new  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  wilt  be  tbe  fifih  who  has  been  en¬ 
throned  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  the 
course  of  twenty-three  years. 

—  Garibaldi,  according  to  a  letter  from  Mad- 
dalena,  published  by  the  Italian  papers,  is  just 
now  in  very  poor  health,  his  suffering  being 
greater  than  in  previous  years. 

—  Attorney-General  Akerman  works  tbroagh 
the  summer  in  Washington,  and  in  September, 
when  all  the  tourists  are  returning,  he  retires  to 
his  Georgia  home  for  a  few  weeks. 

—  One  of  the  best  fencers  at  the  Heidelberg 
Univirsity,  List  year,  was  an  American  from 
Kansas,  and  the  greatest  beer-drinker  was  also 
one  of  our  counirj  men  from  Kentucky. 

—  Hon.  Oliver  C.  Gray,  a  leading  lawyer  of 
Illinois,  died  last  month.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  direct  descendant  of  the  author  of  the 
“  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,” 

—  Dr.  Oronyatekha,  or  “  Burning  Cloud,”  a 
native  of  ihe  Mohawk  tribe  of  Canadian  In¬ 
dians,  was  recenily  entenained  by  the  Good 
Templars  of  London  at  a  complimentary  tea. 

—  Thomas  H.  Dudley,  for  nine  years  consul 
at  the  richest  port  in  Europe,  Liverpool,  where 
Hawthorne  once  servid,  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  returns  to  his  home  in  New  Jersey  in 
September. 

—  Before  leaving  England  for  tbe  Continent 
Miss  Kate  Field  read  her  pleasant  lecture  on 
Dickens  to  a  few  invited  friends  at  tbe  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  London.  She  declined,  how¬ 
ever,  all  invitations  to  public  lecturing. 

—  Captain  Horace  B.  Soule,  of  the  ship 
Enos  Soule,  of  Freeport,  Maine,  has  been 
awarded  a  binocular  glass  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  for  Lis  humane  treatment 
of  the  crew  of  a  British  vessel  whom  he  picked 
up  in  a  boat. 

—  The  Messrs.  John  Taylor  L  Sons,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  are  said  to  be  the  greatest  mining  firm  in 
the  world,  the  largest  employers  of  labor  in 
that  department,  having  mines  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  In  Great  Britian  alone,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  employed  by  them  is  56,000. 

—  Koopmanschap,  the  well-known  importer 
of  Chinese,  went  to  Tuscaloosa,  Fla.,  laiely,  to 
see  how  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  Celestials, 
working  on  a  railway  there,  were  getting  on 
without  any  pay.  He  found  them  living  on 
crawfish  and  blackberries,  and  quite  contented. 

—  Tbe  Algerian  chiefrain,  Abd-el-Kader,  is  in 
Paris,  and  has  written  to  M.  Thiers  a  letter  in 
his  usual  florid  style,  saying  that  he  lorgs  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  new  head  of  the 
French  government  Now  ia  the  chieftain’s  op¬ 
portunity.  Heads  are  not  permanent  in  France. 

—  Napoleon  ia  said  to  accept  the  situation  as 
literally  as  he  does  equably.  Recently,  at  the 
International  Exhibition  in  London,  the  inventor 
of  a  new  type-aetting  machine  printed  for  the 
exile  the  inscription,  “  The  Emperor  of  the 
French,”  to  which  Napoleon  replied,  “  You  have 
forgotten  the  er,  my  friend.” 

—  The  London  Globe  understands  that  some 
important  intelligence  has  been  received  from 
Australia  with  respect  to  the  Tiebbome  case. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  has 
started,  on  the  shortest  possible  notice,  on  an 
errand  which  is  likely  to  reveal  the  whereabonts 
of  the  second  principal  hero  in  this  romance  of 
real  life. 

—  Mr.  James  Anthony  Fronde,  the  historian, 
retires  from  the  editorship  of  Fraser’s  Muga~ 
zine,  and  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  George 
'Webbe  Dasent,  a  great  linguist  and  translator 
of  the  prose  Edda,  the  Saga  of  Burnt  Njal,  etc. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  "W.  F.  A. 
Delane,  of  the  London  Times,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  best  writers  on  that  paper. 


If 


LONG  BRANCH: 

THE  AMERICAN  BOULOGNE. 


THX  Tur  thither;  the  site;  the  beach  ahd 

THE  BATHIRO;  EVEBIHGS  AT  THE  HOTELS; 

THE  ARI8TOCRACT  OF  WEALTH;  THE  HEBREW 

RACE;  TRAITS  AND  PECULIARITIES  OF  LONG 

H  RANCH. 

The  evening  train  on  the  New  Jersey 
Southern  Railroad  has  had  its  back  turned 
for  half  an  hour  upon  ever-receding  Sandy 
Hook  and  now  it  “  slows  ”  toward  its  sec¬ 
ond  stopping-place.  A  chunky  brakeman, 
superfluously  l>ent  upon  being  useful,  opens 
the  door  and  roars  “  Lung  Branch  !  ”  into 
your  shrinking  face,  as  if  you  and  every¬ 
body  else  did  not  know  where  you  were,  and 
had  not  packed  up  your  railroad  guide,  and 
buckled  on  your  travclling-ba^,  and  grasped 
your  shiny  umbrella  these  three  minutes. 
For  you,  my  genteel  reader,  and  the  two 
hundred  or  so  who  share  the  four  hindmost 
passenger  cars  are  bound  for  the  great 
watering-place,  and  you  will  Ite  more  than 
mortal  if  you  can  refrain  from  a  glance  of 
contemptuous  jiity  at  the  poor  remnant  of 
the  train  which  is  now  moving  sulkily  away 
into  the  unknown  wilds  of  “  Jersey.”  Tlie 
long  low  station,  artistically  depicted,  as 
you  perceive,  in  our  opening  illustration, 
IS  already  humming  with  life,  and  you 
spring  from  the  step  into  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  mixed  idlers  and  tourists,  where 
Melton  jostles  fustian  and  travelling  suits 
of  buff  linen  impinge  upon  workaday 
gowns  of  cheim  calico.  Your  ears  are 
saluted  by  a  flood  of  noise,  the  topmost 
wave  of  which  breaks  into  articulate  sounds 
such  as  “  Cdntinent’l  I  ”  “  Mansb’n  House 
this  way  /  ”  “  West  End  Hotel  1  ”  “  Car¬ 
riage  for  any  hotel  or  any  place  you  wish  I  ” 
and  following  the  current  of  the  throng 
you  find  yourself  at  the  rear  of  the  de¬ 
pot,  where  a  score  or  more  of  omni- 
Duses  and  as  many  miscellaneous  ve¬ 
hicles  are  ranged  solidly  together,  the 
doors  ef  the  former  swinging  wide  open 
before  you  and  their  attendant  drivers 
exceedingly  vociferous  in  their  hospi¬ 
tality.  ^ 

I  will  suppose  for  a  moment — and 
the  supposition  does  you  no  wrong —  Li 
that  you  are  a  new-comer,  and  I  will  ^ 
take  the  liberty  of  putting  you  into  a  ^ 
“  West  End  "  omnibus,  or  into  a  better 
one  if  you  can  find  it,  and  of  peering  ^ 
into  your  mind  as  you  rehearse  the 
scenes  of  the  day  after  breathing  a  brief 
sigh  of  satisfaction  that  your  luggage 
has  been  checked  to  the  very  portals 
of  your  hotel.  It  is  a  little  more  than 
two  hours  since  you  shook  off  from 
your  feet  the  fragrant  mud  of  West 
Street  in  Gotham,  and  entered  the 
gorgeous  saloons  of  the  “Plymouth 
Ro<».’'  The  remembrance  of  the  sail 
to  Sandy  Hook  is  a  jumble  of  varied 
sensations  and  impressions.  You  re¬ 
tail  wiUi  pleasure  Um  lively  strains  ef 


the  steamboat  orchestra,  the  bracing  fresh  ness 
of  the  sea-cooled  breeze  tbilowing  the  stifled 
heat  of  the  City's  bricks  and  pavements,  and 
certain  glimpses  of  sweet  and  kindly  faces 
peeping  out  from  the  ]>enumbrm  of  dainty 
straw  hats  or  sober  matronly  bonnets.  With 
these  mingle  recollections  of  bold,  high-tinted 
countenances;  of  women  with  brazen  smiles 
lavished  upon  their  bejewelled  attendants;  of 
the  glitter  of  the  resplendent  bar,  and  the 
sheen  of  plate  and  tinsel  in  the  steamboat 
restaurant ;  of  the  rattle  of  forks  and  pop¬ 
ping  of  corks,  mingled  with  bursts  of  rasping 
talk  and  coarse  laughter,  which  penetrated 
to  your  ears  through  the  doors  of  private 
dining-rooms.  And  if  you  are  a  bit  of  a 
philosopher  you  have  doubtless  made  a 
mental  note  of  the  fact  that  vice  in  our  land 
has  scarcely  separated  herself  as  yet  from 
mere  vulgarity.  Among  the  great  com¬ 
pany  on  the  iioat,  too,  you  soon  discrimi¬ 
nated  those  who  are  only  intent  upon  the 
pleasures  of  the  sail,  those  who  were  bound 
for  “  the  Branch  ”  to  spend  a  single  night, 
the  few  en  route  for  the  bosoms  of  their 
families,  and  the  yet  smaller  number  who 
were  fairly  off  for  a  summer  at  the  sea¬ 
side. 

While  these  thoughts  have  been  slipping 
through  your  mind,  the  omnibus  has  filled 
up,  and  at  length  you  are  off ;  and  just  as 
the  sign  of  “  George  W.  Houghton,  Florist  ” 
has  arrested  your  attention,  and  you  have 
begun  to  wonder  whether  Mr.  Houghton’s 
principal  trade  is  in  button-bole  bou(|uets, 
you  are  informed  by  a  loquacious  neighbor 
that  President  Grant  has  arrived,  and  that 
he  and  his  family  have  already  settled 
themselves  in  their  beautiful  mansion  by 
the  sea,  a  mile  beyond  the  “  West  End.” 
A  look  of  interest  and  a  word  or  two 
of  assent  will  probably  extract  all  the  rest 


of  the  town  gossip,  and  you  will  be  regaled 
with  the  iniormatiun  that  the  uva^  dydpay 
(papfMKftrrtKuv,  the  Agamemnon  of  patent 
medicine  men,  is  occupying  his  cottage,  and 
that  the  blond  Prince  of  Manhattan  — 
that  “  island  of  tranquil  delights  ” — is  daily 
expected  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  accom- 

Canied  like  Cicero’s  Milo  by  his  regimental 
aggage  and  his  troupe  of  camp  follower.-. 
And  in  the  rush  of  items  which  ensues  you 
will  recognize,  not  without  gratitude,  the 
names  of  many  reputable  artists,  who  in 
the  theatre  have  often  exacted  the  tribute 
of  your  laughter  or  your  tears,  and  will  hear 
with  comparative  indifference  the  titles,  be 
they  never  so  Teutonic,  of  a  half-dozen  met¬ 
ropolitan  millionnaires.  Meantime  I  have 
whirled  you  along  Ocean  Avenue,  between 
the  broad  Atlantic  on  your  left  and  the  lines  of 
huge  hotels  and  florid  villas  on  your  right, 
without  so  much  as  giving  you  a  chance  to 
see  either,  and  now  I  propose,  having  re¬ 
freshed  you  with  a  cup  of  tea,  and  having 
modestly  retired  as  you  prepare  to  lay  your 
weary  limbs  in  bed,  to  discard  my  obse¬ 
quious  attachment  to  vour  person  and  to 
ramble  at  will  among  all  the  pronouns  and 
pronominal  adjectives. 

Let  me  lead  you  with  me  then,  in  fancy, 
kind  reader,  through  the  mildly  varied  scenes 
and  gentle  adventures  of  a  day  at  Long 
Branch.  When  shall  we  breakfast,  to  begin 
with  ?  The  printed  notice  fastened  to  my 
bedroom  door  infonns  me  that  “  breakfast 
is  from  six  to  eleven”;  there  is  ample 
room  and  verge  enough,  and  suppose  we 
strike  for  the  exact  golden  mean  and  have 
our  appetites  ready  at  half  past  eight. 
Even  at  that  hour  the  great  dining-hall  will 


of  idle,  grinning  darkeys.  I  strongly  advise 
you  to  avoid  &e  coffee,  which  is  as  rank 
and  poisonous  here  as  it  is  in  ninety-nine  ho¬ 
tels  out  of  every  hundred,  and  to  moisten 
your  bit  of  fresh  fish  and  plain  omelet  with  a 
cup  of  black  tea  or  a  glass  of  iced  milk ;  and 
while  we  are  waiting  for  these  modest  refe^ 
tions  we  can  feast  our  eyes  upon  the  broad 
belts  of  barbaric  gold  which  encircle  the 
wrists  of  our  vis-a-vis,  the  plump  pink  youn» 
matron  with  large  ears,  whose  tlun-featurcd 
elderly  husband  sits  beside  her.  It  will  not 
do,  of  course,  for  us  to  listen  to  her  conver¬ 
sation,  but  we  shall  be  able  to  infer  some¬ 
thing  about  her  tastes  and  antecedenti 
perhaps  from  her  strenuously  audible  an¬ 
nouncement  that  she  “  does /ore  tomaytoes.” 
The  morning  paper  from  New  York  awaiti 
us  in  the  vestibule,  and  after  burning  our 
primal  cigar  upon  the  broad  piazza,  we  will 
step  into  our  hostelry  once  more,  through 
one  of  its  long  windows  and  absorb  the 
opinions  of  The  Tribune  in  the  cool  recess  of 
the  great  high  breezy  parlor.  Already  the 
fairer  guests  are  asscmDling  for  their  morn¬ 
ing  chat,  and  little  knots  of  feminine  figures 
are  forming,  with  much  rustling  of  spotless 
white  cambric,  and  linen,  and  delicate  lawn, 
which  bring  with  them  a  charming  atmos¬ 
phere  of  freshness.  But  what  simple-minded 
poet  of  our  land  and  century  was  it  thtt 
proclaimed  of  America, 

“  No  gold  nor  Jew«U  hei«  Abound  ”  ? 

He  had  never  spent  a  summer  at  Long 
Branch,  nor  seen  the  portly,  dame  upon  our 
right,  whose  left  hand  bears  an  immense 
“  cluster  diamond  ”  ring,  a  “  solitaire,”  t 
huge  emerald  set  with  brilliants,  and  a  great 
topaz  similarly  surrounded,  in  siddilion  to 
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be  but  scantily  furnished  with  guests,  and  the  chaste  symbol  of  her  wedded  love,  which 
we  shall  be  marshalled  to  our  scats  lietween  modestly  hides  its  feeble  glitter  under  this 
broad  wastes  of  snowy  table-cloth  and  files  ,  mass  of  sparkling  magnificence. 

But  we  must  not  linger  in  this  agree¬ 
able  place,  where  every  prospect  ple^ 
es  and  only  the  conversation  is  v — ig- 
orously  devoted  to  the  Eleusinian  mys¬ 
teries  of  dress.  The  placard  on  the 
clerk’s  desk  has  let  us  know  that  the 
“  bathing  hours  ”  to-day  are  “  from  ten 
to  one,”  —  that  is,  from  the  half-ebb  to 
dead  low  water,  —  and  if  we  are  to 
get  an  undistracted  glimpse  of  the 
architectural  and  topographical  fea¬ 
tures  of  Long  Branch,  we  must  hurry 
out  at  once.  A  hundred  steps  from 
our  piazza  brings  us  to  the  grass-cov¬ 
ered  bluff ;  and,  lo  I  in  front  the  lim¬ 
itless  waste  of  ocean  stretching  to  the 
east  till  it  mingles  with  the  pale  azure 
heaven,  and  southward  till  it  is  inte^ 
cepted  by  the  curving  edge  of  shore. 
Far  off  a  dozen  white  wings  of  sails  di¬ 
vide  the  sea  and  sky ;  midway  a  great 
steamship  moves  swiftly  and  steadily 
toward  some  Southern  port  and  stains 
the  colorless  ether  with  a  long  line 
of  black  cohesive  smoke.  The  day 
is  clear  and  bright,  with  a  gentle 
breeze  borne  in  mm  the  ocean,  and 
the  water  is  broken  into  myriads  of 
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short  blue  rippling  waves  which  shade  in 
the  distance  into  the  “  water  wan  ”  of 
the  poet  Morris,  and  rise  a  column  of 
translucent  emerald  before  breaking  into 
snowy  foam  upon  the  beach.  A  pair  of 
white-winged  nsh-hawks  sail  slowly  about, 
watching^  shallow  water  near  its  margin; 
and  while  the  eyes  are  charmed  with  all 
these  noble  forms  and  colors,  the  ears  are 
filled  with  the  ceaseless  rhythmic  roar  of 
the  ever-beating  surf.  A  narrow  sandy 

eth  upon  the  edge  of  the  blufiT  invites  our 
It,  and  having  followed  it  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  we  have  seen  nearly  all  the  guest- 
haunted  portion  of  Lon^  Branch,  and  are 
prepared  to  describe  it  in  detaiL  All  the 
chief  hotels,  as  we  have  said,  face  the  beach, 
looking  toward  it  from  the  westerly  side  of 
Ocean  Avenue.  They  are  mostly  long, 
narrow  buildings  of  wood,  rather  cheap  and 
flimsy  looking  as  a  rule,  with  pilla^sup- 
port^  balconies  flush  with  every  story 
but  the  highest,  and  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  structure ;  a  broad  piazza  be¬ 
low,  in  view  of  the  sea,  and  exposed  to  its 
cooling  wind,  attracts  promenaders ;  in 
front  and  separating  the  house  from  the 
street  lies  a  smooth  green  lawn  sacred  to 
croquet  and  childish  sports.  The  avenue 
itself  is  situated  almost  upon  the  verge  of 
the  bluff,  divided  from  it  only  by  an  inter¬ 
jacent  strip  of  grass  firom  fifty  to  a  hundred 
feet  wide,  or  even  narrower  than  that. 
Starting  fix>m  the  front  of  any  one  of  these 
great  houses,  one  crosses  the  road,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  a  gravelled  path  finds  himself  in 
half  a  minute  in  full  view  of  the  beach,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  steps,  around  the 
foot  of  which  upon  the  sand  cluster  in  rag¬ 
ged  rows  the  rough  litte  bathing-houses 
which  pertain  to  the  hotel ;  while  to  right 
and  leu,  dotted  along  the  bluff,  wherever 
similar  stairs  descend  are  little  wooden 
structures  open  upon  the  sides,  but  rooted, 
and  furnished  with  comfortable  rows  of 
seats.  The  private  residences  scattered 
among  the  hotels,  or  massed  beyond  them 
upon  the  various  avenues,  are,  as  a  rule, 

Eretentious  buildings,  architecturally  of  a 
astard  breed  of  Italian  villa  and  French 
roof,  profusely  adorned  with  gingerbread 
work  in  iron  and  wood ;  a  very  few,  like  the 
President’s,  and  some  in  that  neighborhood, 
are  really  pretty,  the  most  gracetiil  style 
being  a  modification  of  the  Swi^s  chalet. 
They  all  seem  veiy  airy  and  comfortable, 
but  after  the  varied  picturesqueness  of  the 
Newport  cottages  they  have  a  coarse,  taw¬ 
dry,  and  overgrown  air.  And  this  is  Long 
Branch  I  Voda  tout;  —  save  a  neglected 
background  of  village,  of  which  nobody 
knows  anything  except  that  it  has  a  hand¬ 
some  Methodist  church  which  the  Presi¬ 
de  it  attends,  and  a  race-course  used  some 
two  or  three  times  a  summer. 

By  this  time  it  is  past  ten  o’clock ;  the 
white  flag  which  signals  the  fashionable 
moments  of  ablution  has  been  fluttering  for 
a  haif-hour,  and  a  stream  of  bathers  begins 
to  set  toward  the  beach.  By  twos  and 
threes  and  families  they  come,  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  stalwart  maid,  Ethiopian  or 
Celtic,  wno  hears  in  basket  or  bundle  the 
needed  appliances  of  the  “  toilette  doo 
bang”  as  I  just  now  beard  it  designated  hy 
a  beautiful  Philadelphian.  And  while 
these  preparations  are  going  forward  with¬ 
in  the  sacred  privacy  of  a  score  of  bathing- 
houses  we  shall  have  leisure  to  follow  down 
the  stairway,  pausing  a  moment  on  the  plat¬ 
form  near  its  foot  to  read  a  sign  which  in¬ 
forms  us  that  “  F.  &  W.  Green  Bathiera  ” 
have  “  bathing-suits  to  let  ”  at  “  SO  and 
50  c.  pay  in  advance.”  But  not  one  of  the 
Messrs.  Green’s  thirty-cent,  nor  yet  of  their 
filty-cent  suits  is  to  do  duty  for  the  three 
young  girls  who  are  now  running  gayly 
together  across  the  “  beached  margent  of 
the  sea,”  their  plump  little  feet  unencum¬ 
bered  with  sandals,  their  slender  figures, 
not  fully  developed  as  yet,  —  like  morning 
lilies  which  are  to  blossom  at  noon,  —  clad 
in  perfectly  fitting  garments  of  bright 
colored  flannel,  and  their  dark  brown  luur 
bewitchinglj  tucked  up  under  dainty  oil-skin 
caps.  A  simultaneous  rush  and  a  plunge, 
and  in  an  instant  the  triad  have  risen  all 
dripping  and  breathless,  and  their  peculiar 
cringing  posture  and  the  shrinking  motion 
of  the  arms  across  the  bosom,  even  without 
the  stirring  of  their  lips,  suggest  the  familiar 
words  “Oh I  Isn’t  it  cold?”  But  the 
chill  passes  away  directly,  and  soon  they  are 
bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  surf,  springing 
to  avoid  the  big  breakers,  or  steadying  them¬ 
selves  by  the  strong  rope  which  runs  from 
the  shore  and  is  anchored  far  out  amidst 
the  waves. 

For  children  of  a  larger  growth,  the  ques¬ 
tion,  to  bathe  or  not  to  bathe  in  public,  will 
always  remain  ah  open  one.  By  taking 
proper  precautions  one  can  be  ptetty  sure 


of  not  outraging  the  proprieties,  but  of  not 
making  himself  a  ridiculous  ol^ect,  —  a 
spectacle  to  be  derided  and  howled  at,  — 
who  can  be  sure  ?  The  men  are  all  alike 
homely  and  barbaric  objects,  from  the  atten¬ 
uated  swell  with  spindle  legs  to  the  corpu¬ 
lent  middle-aged  merchant,  with  limbs  like 
pillars  and  flesh  as  hard  as  a  rock.  And 
nobody  expects  anything  of  theml  But 
the  women  I  There  are  difierences  among 
them  to  be  sure,  but,  by  the  cestus  of  Venus, 
it  must  require  a  spirit  of  high  resolve  and 
of  steady  courage,  or  else  a  deep-seated 
consciousness  of  one’s  own  sculpturesqueness, 
so  to  speak,  thus  to  convert  one’s  self  from  a 
feminine  knight  oi  the  garter  into  one  of 
the  bath,  and  to  venture  before  the  eyes  of 
strangers,  or,  worse  yet,  of  one’s fiance\n  such 
a  pli^t  I  That  rosy  girl  who  is  just  picking 
her  way  to  the  surf  Is  not  an  unmeasant 
object  as  she  trips  along  in  her  drab-tinted 
suit  faced  with  scariet,  her  hat  drawn  well 
together  about  her  diapely  head,  and  her 
fingers  plucking  at  the  oorders  of  her  brief 
skirt ;  but  behmd  her  half  an  hour  later,  as 
she  emerges  from  the  waves,  all  limp,  and 
slimpsy  and  collapsed,  without  form  or 
color,  —  a  mere  clotnes-line,  as  one  may  say, 
for  her  pendent  garments.  1’  faith,  1  take 
back  what  I  said  a  moment  ko.  It  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  test  the  anection  of  the 
Jiance  by  an  experience  which  anticipates 
and  leaves  little  room  for  subsequent  sur¬ 
prises.  But  what  words  can  describe  the 
appearance  of  the  short  and  pmrtly  matron 
who  persists,  perhaps  for  hemth’s  sake,  in 
taking  a  daily  dip  in  the  seal  Behold 
her  as  with  slow  and  cautious  heaviness 
she  moves  to  her  bath.  Her  figure,  as 
viewed  from  the  rear,  suggests  a  Dutch 
galleon  by  its  brevity,  its  solidity,  and  its 
breadth  of  beam,  and  she  has  heightened  the 
efifect  of  its  natural  charms  by  encircling 
herself  with  a  puSy  life-preserver.  Now 
she  has  put  one  timid  sandal-shod  foot  an 
inch  into  the  water  and  has  hastily  with¬ 
drawn  it ;  three  minutes  later  she  has  ven¬ 
tured  in  up  to  her  knees,  and  now  a  group 
of  merry  girls — her  daughters  perhaps  — 
have  persuaded  her  to  take  a  dip,  from 
which  she  emerges  rubicund  and  gapping. 
A  few  moments  of  unwieldy  sporting  in  the 
billows,  which  recalls  alternately  &e  ele¬ 
phant,  the  >'<ppopotamus,  and  the  penguin, 
and  at  lengu  her  aqueous  adventures  are 
terminated  for  the  day  by  a  presumptuous 
wave  which  submerges  her  completely  and 
throws  her  up  upon  the  shore  like  a  great 
mass  of  lifeless,  useless,  pulpy  seaweed, 
where  presently  she  suggests,  with  hut  slight 
alteration  of  the  text,  Virgil’s  famous  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  old  Menoetes :  — 


Jam  aeoinr,  madidaqae  Sueni  in  veite, . 

. SivGiiqae  iu  maritiue  aedit ; 

Illam  et  labeuum  aonaoci  ritere  el  natanlem, 

El  salsoa  rid.iit  revomentem  poctore  fluclua 

Pardon,  kind  good  lady,  for  these  plain- 
spoken  words.  I  would  not.  as  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  said  of  a  noted  prisoner  at  the  bar,  do 
you  the  smallest  injury  or  injustice,  and,  if 
I  dared  to  take  such  a  liberty,  I  should  be 
glad  to  offer  you  my  arm  at  this  moment, 
and  steady  your  tottering  footsteps  as  you 
stiver  blindly  back  to  your  bathing-house. 

Tne  beach,  while  we  nave  been  studying 
our  group  c£  nymphs,  has  been  growing 
more  and  more  lively.  It  is  narrow,  to  be 
sure,  and  no  carriages,  as  at  Newport,  find 
access  to  it  and  heighten  the  variety  of 
the  scene.  But  it  does  not  lack  novel 
and  picturesque  features,  —  at  least  to  the 
inexperienced  sight-seer;  and  if  its  sand  is 
too  yielding  for  the  pedestrian’s  boot,  it  is 
deliciously  soft  and  comfortingto  the  unshod 
sole  of  the  sensitive  bather.  Tlie  scenes  are 
indeed  the  same  as  those  which  are  repeated  a 
thousand  times  each  year  at  every  great  sea¬ 
side  re^rt ,  but,  for  all  that,  they  never  cease 
to  be  entertuning.  First  in  numbers  and  ag¬ 
gressiveness  come  the  children,  who  get  a 
great  deal  more  comfort  and  profit  out  of 
Long  Branch,  in  my  judgment,  than  all  the 
rest  of  its  visitors  put  together.  It  is  really 
refroshing  to  see  them  brown  their  jolly 
faces  and  chubby  legs  in  the  sun,  as  they 
diligently  ply  their  small  wooden  shovela 
and  fill  and  empty  and  refill  their  little  pails 
with  sand.  Here  a  solid,  sturdy  shaver  has 
built  himself  a  fort,  with  an  armament  of 
old  firuit-cans,  and  with  mixed  emotions  of 
pleasure  and  disgust  beholds  the  waves  de¬ 
stroy  his  labor ;  and  there  a  mass  of  little 
boys  and  giris,  sexless  in  their  youth  and 
unconsciousness,  tumble  together  in  a  con¬ 
fused  heap  in  the  shallower  water.  Many 
of  these  small  fr^  are  dressed  in  a  comically 
convenient  fashion,  and  when  clothed  in 
yellowish  tinted  garments  of  the  sort  which 
some  fond  mothers  denominate  “  night 
panties,”  they  are  the  funniest  ducklings 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  crowd  of  non¬ 
bathers  upon  the  beaeh  predominates  by 


this  time.  Languid  dandies  in  white  flannel 
toggery  range  up  and  down,  puffing  their 
Havanas ;  fathers  and  mothers,  protected  by 
ample  umbrellas,  watch  their  disporting  off¬ 
spring  and  vainly  shout  to  them  that  they 
have  “  been  in  ”  long  enough ;  or  perhaps 
coax  some  sickly  little  child  to  join  her 
stronger  sisters  in  their  watery  games. 
Here  and  there,  but  rarely,  a  well- 
dressed  juvenile  pair  carry  on  a  mild  flirta¬ 
tion  ;  and  every  now  and  then  some  gigantic 
prtrfhssional  bather  emerges  with  a  pale- 
faced  invalid  in  his  arms,  the  careful  sister 
standing  ready  with  the  wrap  which  is  to 
ward  off  the  chilly  wind. 

The  fashion  of'  bathing,  I  must  pause  to 
tell  you,  is  about  as  free  and  easy  at  Long 
Branch  as  at  any  reputable  watering-place 
in  the  land.  Bare  feet  are  more  freely  shown 
here  than  on  some  beaches,  and  there  is  a 
general  air  of  nonchalance  and  carelessness 
which  is  characteristic  enough.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  equally  true  that  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  propriety  are  carefully  attended  to ; 
and  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  one  sees  a 
buxom  damsel  with  trousers  which  come  short 
of  doing  their  whole  dutv  by  her  calves 
or  ankles; — and  in  such  instaucts  the 
damsel  is  likely  to  have  dark  eyes,  a  swarthy 
complexion,  and  a  nose  a  li.tle  deflected 
from  the  straight  line. 

During  the  piogross  of  the  bathing,  as  we 
discover  on  ascending  our  flight  of  stairs  to 
the  bluff,  the  seats  in  the  little  pleasure-houses 
have  been  filled  with  a  company  of  mod¬ 
erately  well-bred  but  highly  entertained 
spectators,  whose  laughter  and  comments 
the  steady  roar  of  the  surf  has  rendered  in¬ 
audible  to  the  subjects  of  their  merriment. 
A  little  farther  along,  under  a  similar  shel¬ 
ter,  a  group  of  Jersey  rustics  down  at  “  The 
Branch  ”  for  a  day’s  pleasuring,  gape,  and 
giggle  and  simper  their  wonder  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  And  hard  by  the  grand  “  pagoda,” 
where  “refreshments”  are  dispensed,  a  party 
of  young  women  are  sucking  “cobblers” 
through  straw,  with  chairs  tilted  comfortably 
back,  and  feet  and  ankles  remorselessly  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  comments  of  the  unfeeling 
world.  And  now  the  beach  is  beginning  to 
look  deserted,  —  tbougb  the  professional 
Nereids  and  Tritons  still  ply  their  trade, 
the  former  actively  engaged  in  transporting 
to  the  bathing-houses  pails  of  salt  water, 
which,  as  we  may  shrewdly  conjecture,  are 
to  do  duty  in  removing  the  teasing  sand 
from  between  many  scores  of  small  pink 
toes.  Before  lotg  the  stream  sets  back 
again  to  tbe  hotels,  a  few  of  the  younger 
girls  looking  distractingly  pretty  with  their 
hair  floating  over  their  shoulders,  and  fifteen 
minutes  hence  the  untaught  traveller,  pacing 
up  Ocean  Avenue,  or  along  the  grassy  bluff, 
would  be  tempted  to  ask  of  the  vacant  earth 
and  sea  and  sky,  the  question  of  Hip  Van 
Winkle,  “Is  there  anybody  in  this  \illage 
that  is  alive.”  It  is  after  “  bathing  hours  ” 
and  all  fashionable  Long  Branch  is  taking 
its  regular  nap.  We  too  will  hie  to  our 
hotel,  lest  our  names  should  be  stricken 
from  the  list  of  good  society ;  and,  after  a 
sardine  and  a  roll  by  way  of  lunch,  we  will 
seek  and  find  that  exquisite  delight  in  a 
siesta  which  is  only  granted  to  those  who 
have  been  folded  in  the  cold  strong  embrace 
of  the  great  Atlantic. 

By  four  o’clock  we  must  be  in  our  places 
at  the  dinner-table,  or  our  soiro  will  lack  the 
peculiar  gusto  to  be  derived  mm  observing 
the  shining  stream  of  brilliantly  apparelled 
guests,  ^d  having  slowly  and  discreetly 
partaken  of  tbe  meal,  which  is  in  truth  none 
too  good,  —  for  even  at  the  best  hotel  in 
Long  Branch  the  cooking  is  far  enough  awav 
from  that  of  the  Hoffman  House,  —  we  will 
betake  ourselves  to  the  breezy  piazza  once 
more,  and  join  the  army  of  smokers  and 
talkers,  whose  attention  is  principallv  given 
to  tbe  carriages  now  driving  smoothly  past. 
There  is  very  little  to  see,  however;  — 
nothing  in  fact  that  is  novel,  for  one  of 
these  long  seaside  equipages,  with  its  piw  of 
easy  seats  set  via^-vis  and  its  uplifted 
driver’s  perch  in  front,  is  almost  a  duplicate 
of  every  other,  and  any  one  calm  majestic 
Ethiopian  driver  is  exactly  like  bis  brother 
magnate:  and  why  should  we  bother  our¬ 
selves  with  tbe  dogcarts  and  coupes  and 

iihaetons  and  ladies’ chairs,  and  grooms  and 
botmen  which  have  been  described  a 
thousand  times  by  enraptured  Jenkinses  at 
the  sea-side?  Now  and  then  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  an  interesting  face,  however ;  — 
Uie  President’s,  perhaps,  sober,  thoughtful, 
and  stolid ;  or  that  of  the  lady  over  whose 
“cricket”  we  have  laughed  and  cried, — 
mobile,  sensitive,  and  intense.  And  it  is 
not  improbable  that  we  may  see  something 
of  the  toely  cut  features  and  flashing  eyes  of 
America’s  tn^edian;  of  the  keen,  culti¬ 
vated  countenances  of  the  cousins  who  have 
touched  almost  everything  in  the  histrionic 


art;  of  the  handsome,  good-humored  faces 
of  the  married  couple,  who  have  enriched 
themselves  and  pleased  thousands  by  their 
acting  in  “  character  ”  pieces  and  in  comedy ; 
or  of  the  lively  petite  maiden,  who  can 
sing  a  song,  dance  a  clog-dance,  play  a 
banjo,  or  lisp  the  gentle  sentiments  of 
“  Little  Nell  ”  with  equal  ease.  The  hotel 
band  soon  adds  its  music  to  the  other  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  evening,  taking  its  station 
in  a  small  house  of  harmony  erected  upon 
the  lawn.  Tbe  parlor  is  ^hted  up  and 

f 'raceful  figures  sup  in  and  out  through  its 
ong  windows;  the  paiis  of  promenaders 
increase  in  number,  and  at  the  same  time 
find  their  way  narrowed  among  the  serried 
rows  of  chairs  upon  the  piazza.  Presently 
the  elements  of  tbe  scene  are  varied  a  little 
again.  The  band  deserts  its  airy  fastness, 
migrates  to  the  parlor,  and  converts  it^elf 
into  an  orchestra ;  an  opening  march  sounds 
the  note  of  warning,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  a  dozen  childish  couples  are  revolving 
to  the  strains  of  the  “  Beautiful  Blue 
Danube”  waltz.  Quadrilles  and  polkas 
follow  in  a  long  succession  far  into  the 
evening,  but  the  children  are  left  to  do 
most  ot  the  dancing,  their  elders  being  con¬ 
tent  merely  to  look  on  or  to  wait  for  a  reg¬ 
ular  “  hop  ”  in  which  to  display  their  faces 
and  dresses  on  the  floor.  Meantime  all  the 

tmblic  rooms  and  passage-ways  are  full  of 
ife.  In  front  of  the  “office”  a  crowd  of 
merrv  y  oung  people  of  both  sexes  who  have 
bought  “  chances  in  ”  some  baskets  of  natu¬ 
ral  flowers  are  settling  the  question  of 
ownership  by  a  resort  to  the  dice-box. 
Taking  a  seat  in  tbe  broad  corridor  which 
leads  to  the  parlor,  we  can  study  the  com¬ 
pany  at  our  leisure.  Of  fine  apparel  and 
resplendent  jewelry  there  is  no  lack ;  hut 
how  is  it  about  faces?  A  majority  of  thise 
are  barren  enough  in  interest,  and  not  a  few 
are  interesting  after  a  very  disagreeable 
fashion.  Approaching  us  at  this  moment, 
for  exanrole,  is  an  American  reproduction 
of  Mile.  Tosfoe,  a  short,  thick,  high-i-olored 
young  woman,  with  bold  brown  eyes  ever 
ready  to  speak  with  a  language  of  their 
own  to  tbe  eyes  of  the  well-dressed  stranger ; 
and  by  her  side  walks  a  thin,  dark  damsel, 
with  a  hard  Frenchy  look  and  eyes  sur¬ 
rounded  by  sallow  rings,  who  might  be  of 
any  age  from  twenty-throe  to  thiriy-five,  and 
who  would  be  handsome  but  tor  her  worn 
and  dissipated  look,  and  but  for  her  odious 
Lydia  Thompson  fashion  of  dressing  her 
hair.  Verily,  it  seems  at  times  as  if  we 
bad  made  some  mistake  and  sauntered  into 
the  couliasea  at  an  opera  houffe  or  an  English 
burlesque.  A  more  pleasing  sight  is  the 
watering-place  beauty  who  follows,  —  a 
plump,  nobly  shaped  blonde  with  great 
masses  of  fair  hair,  fea  uros  clearly  cut, 
a  laughing  face,  clear  sparkling  eyes,  and 
a  complexion  of  ere  am  and  carnation.  She  is 
a  power  in  tbe  place  because  she  “  dresses 
so  elegantly,”  nut  most  of  all  because  of 
her  capacity  for  mirth  and  enjoyment ;  she 
she  has  the  pluck  and  the  disposition  to 
flirt  with  anything  from  a  Wall  Street  curb¬ 
stone  broker  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  ;  and  1  would  advise  you,  if  you  chat 
with  her,  not  to  insist  upon  talking  about 
Mr.  Gladstone,  or  Bryant’s  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  or  the  spiritual  significance  of 
the  Ninth  Symphony.  Amongst  all  the 
faces  we  fail  to  discover  a  real  American 
type  of  beauty ;  it  seems,  rather,  as  if  every 
nation  and  every  age  were  fragmentarily 
represented,  —  though  we  may  find  some¬ 
thing  like  our  ideal  in  that  slender  sweet¬ 
faced  maiden  scarcely  sixteen  as  yet,  with 
deep  wells  of  crystal  light  in  her  pure  gray 
eyes  and  with  soft  brown  hair  drawn  back 
in  Grecian  style  from  her  fair  forehead. 
But  beauty,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  is 
rare  enough,  though  the  pretension  to  it  it 
common.  Harsh  voices,  too,  and  yet  harsher 
laughter  may  be  heard  on  every  hand. 

But  if  we  would  see  the  coarser  forms  of 
Long  Branch  Life  in  abundance,  as  well  as 
its  more  peculiar  and  special  characteris¬ 
tics,  we  must  abandon  our  hotel  for  an  hour, 
and,  driving  down  the  Avenue,  a  mile  or 
thereabouts,  mix  in  the  great  tl^ng  which 
wanders  to  and  fro  upon  the  piazza  of  a 
building  so  long  and  vast  that  it  seems,  as 
we  approach  it,  to  fill  up  all  the  air.  Here 
everytning  is  in  the  superlative  degree,  ex¬ 
cept  refinement  and  purity.  The  richest 
fabrics  are  massed  together,  as  in  an  East¬ 
ern  court ;  diamonds  ^isten  from  hundreds 
of  ears  and  sparkle  from  tens  of  hundreds 
of  fingers,  of  which  latter  some,  indeed, 
are  none  of  the  cleanest.  We  are  at  an 
American  watering-place,  surely,  and  a 
closer  look  shows  us  that  our  countrymen 
are  in  a  majority,  but  on  eve^  hand  the 
attention  is  arrested  by  the  llebrew  type 
of  countenance,  —  that  face  which  no  change 
of  soil  or  sky  er  climate  ever  varies  much 
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from  its  familiiir  pattern.  The  unim^tak 
able  nose,  with  its  p  euliar  rou..diiij'  at 
the  centre  of  the  bridge  and  dellection 
towards  the  end,  is  ever>wlure  conspic- 
uous.  We  see  it  accoiiipai  ied  by  inag-  , 
nifleent  feminine  physiques,  projecting 
from  between  splendidly  flashing  black  I 
eves  that  m*et  our  own  without  a  sign  I 
of  flinching,  in  the  midst  of  oval  olive-  j 
tinted  countenances,  and  over  rich  crimson  | 
lips  of  which  the  under  one  is  often  too  I 
ripe.  We  see  it  of  every  age  and  de- 
ree;  —  in  the  tough  looking  Israeliiish 
andy  with  black  curling  hair  and  slen¬ 
der  pointed  iinistache;  in  his  corpulent 
father  with  rosy  gilN  and  bu-hy  side  whis¬ 
kers  ;  in  the  swarthy,  gross-featur.  d,  over¬ 
grown  matron  of  middle  age;  and  lu  the 
thin,  sharji-leatnred,  money-getting  Jew,  1 
who  looks  like  an  own  cousin  of  O’iver  ^ 
Twist’s  Fagin.  Our  ears  are  grct.ea  with  | 
an  abund  ince  of  strong  idiomatic  Otr-  i 
man  in  exchange  for  the  very  unidiomatic  j 
French  of  our  own  hotel.  Is’o  wonder 
that  Long  liranch  has  been  nicknamed 
“  Juru-a'ein”  in  the  city,  and  that  the  H"-  ! 
brew  cliaracter  and  manners  have  im¬ 
pressed  themselves  upon  its  reputaM  >n  as 
well  as  u|)on  its  n  line.  Loud,  uncultiv-ted 
voice.:,  bold  or  so  icitous  looks,  and  uncou- 
venth  nal  attitude-,  greet  our  ears  and  eyes ; 
in  a  word,  we  are  in  an  atmosphere  which 
savors  not  a  liti  le  of  the  billiard-room,  the  , 
bar  room  and  the  pave.  For  all  of  this  of  j 
course  the  children  of  Israel  are  nut  alone  ' 
responsible,  and  intermingled  with  it  there  I 
is  much  of  real  goml-breeding  and  immacu¬ 
late  puri'y.  But  America  is  apt  to  lead  in 
everything;  and  even  here  she  could  safely  I 
compete  tor  the  first  honors  in  coarseness,  i 
The  high-priestess,  indeed,  of  these  wor-  | 
shippers  at  the  shrines  of  vulgar  Pleasure,  i 
we  can  easily  believe  to  be  that  lithe,  raven-  * 
haired  New  Yorker,  not  yet  out  of  her 
teens,  who  shows  beneath  her  jaunty  sailor 
hat  a  pimiandy  pretty  face,  on  which  his  I 
Satanic  Al.^jesty  has  long  ago  .«et  his  mark.  ^ 
Here,  too,  the  blond  Prince  of  Manhattan 
holds  his  court,  for  it  is  the  evening  of  his 
first  battle-day ;  and  if  we  are  fortunate  we 
may  succeed  in  forcing  our  way  into  the 
crowd  which  surrounds  the  open  doof  of 
his  bedroom,  and  which  sniffs  the  air, 
heavy  with  cologne  water  and  hartshorn 
and  whiskey ;  and  thence  we  can  behold 
this  gentle  American  Othello  as  he  sits  in 
easy  undress  of  shirt  and  trousers,  nursing 
his  wounded  limb  and  rehearsing  to  a  crowd 
of  attendant  Desdemonas  and  ob.-equious 
Brabantios  the  story  of  his  “  disastrous 
chances,”  his  '‘moving  accidents  by  flood  | 
and  field,”  ‘ad  his  “hair-breadih  scapes  i’  i 
the  imminent  deadly  breach.”  But  we  I 
tarry  in  such  charming  scenes  too  long.  I 
Let  us  hurry  back  to  our  own  lodging  and 
breathe  a  pitying  prayer  for  the  couple  of 
silly  young  pigeons  who  glide  silently  by  us  | 
through  the  night  towards  the  gambling-  | 
house  of  Chamberlain  to  be  plucked. 

And  this  is  the  whole  of  existence  at  | 
Long  Branch  ;  —  eating  and  drinking  and  : 
sleeping  at  regular  hours;  bathing  at  the  ; 
projier  height  of  the  tide;  driving  for  a  few  ' 
minutes  in  the  evening ;  promenading  and 
staring  a  great  deal ;  dancing  a  little ;  and 
now  and  then  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  | 
horses  in  a  hurdle-race  or  a  two-mile 
“dash.”  “Much  like  the  life  at  other 
watering-places,”  you  may  say.  Very  true, 
my  friend ;  but,  for  all  that,  there  are  wide 
dilferences  between  Long  Branch  and  the 
other  two  great  summer  resorts  of  Am¬ 
erica,  —  Saratoga  and  Newport.  It  is  not 
cosiuopolitan  like  the  former,  —  and  in  this 
resjiect  our  sobriquet  ot  the  “  American  Bou- 
lo'gne  ”  is  inaccurate,  —  for  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Philadelphia  furnish  mure  than 
nine  t-nths  of  all  its  guests;  and  as  yet  it 
lacks  almost  wholly  the  grace  and  attract! v’ei-J 
ness  which  centre  about  the  social  life  of  the ' 
beautiful  Rhode  Island  city.  Its  nearness  to 
the  metropolis,  too,  puts  it  under  the  pecu¬ 
liar  di.advantagesofaplace  accessible  to  the 
“  rough-scuff  ”  for  a  day’s  pleasuring.  Its 
ocean,  its  surf,  and  its  beach,  however,  are 
noble  charms,  and  entitle  it  to  a  more  em¬ 
inent  {losition  than  it  has  yet  .attained.  As 
for  the  quality  of  its  society,  we  may  as  well 
state  in  so  many  words  the  truth  which  has 
already  been  intimated  in  this  sketch,  that 
tlie  society  at  Long  Branch,  on  the  whole, 
is  deficient  in  refinement,  cultivation,  and 
high  intelligence.  To  this  general 'rule 
there  arc,  of  course,  many  personal  excep¬ 
tions,  and,  if  one  were  to  judge  by  a  certain 
particular  hotel  that  could  bo  named,  ho 
might  be  led  to  a  more  favorable  con¬ 
clusion.  But  the  truth  remains.  'The 
atmosphere  of  the  place  is  sensuous,  crass, 
and  earthy.  Men  of  letters  and  of  the  | 
highest  8(x;ial  position  generally  avoid  it 
like  a  pestilence.  Nob^y  in  it  seems  to 


read  anything  but  the  newspapers.  One 
longs  aud  listens  in  vain  for  conversation 
that  shall  lise  in  its  topics  even  to  the  level 
of  OflV-n  ach’s  la.^t  ojiera,  or  the  latest  sen¬ 
sation  novel ;  but  on  every  hand  he  hears 
twaddle  about  dress  and  stock  jobbing,  or  gos¬ 
sip  about  miliionnaire.s  and  dubious  ladies  of 
fashion.  Even  the  flirting  is  not  inspired  by 
suflicient  wit  to  be  entertaining  to  outsiders. 

One  misses  even  such  evidences  of 
“  tone  ”  and  high  breeding  as  a  dozen  years 
of  brown-stone-iront  existence  in  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue  can  generally  supply.  Wealth  there 
is  in  plenty,  but  it  is  the  wealth  of  the  nou~ 
veaux  rid  e.t,  who  have  earned  their  money 
a  gr.  at  deal  faster  than  they  have  learned 
how  to  sp«  nd  it,  and  who  have  an  idea  that 
if  their  diamonds  sparkle  their  talk  may 
well  be  lull,  and  that  the  richness  of  their 
gowns  1.1  atone  for  the  poverty  of  their 
mental  lurniture.  It  is  noticeable  how  a 
certain  tj  jie  of  plump,  full-bofouied  women 
aliounds,  both  among  young  and  old.  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Hebrews ;  they  come  not  singly, 
“  but  i.i  battaaons,”  and  are  excellent  re|>- 
resentatives  of  a  class  who  always  have 
the  fii'st  spring-chicken.'  and  the  early  straw¬ 
berries,  who  turn  their  children  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  servants,  who  seldom 
worry  their  inii.  Is  with  thinking  or  tire  their 
brains  with  re<iaing,  whose  idea  of  a  “perlect 
genileiuan  ”  is  Mr.  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  —  their 
K.  C.  B.  at  Long  Branch,  —  who  are  not 
quite  sure  whether  it  is  Dickens  or  Thack- 
ery  that  is  dead,  and  who  never  discussed 
an  abstract  question  for  three  consecutive 
minutes  in  their  lives.  These  corpulent 
ladies  are  good-natured  and  jolly,  however. 
And  indeed  it  ought  to  be  said  that  almost 
everybody  at  Long  Branch  is  amiable  and 
well  disposed  in  the  holiday  season,  and 
that  one  might  spend  a  month  in  the  place 
without  being  the  victim  of  an  ugly  look  or 
a  cross  word.  In  fact  it  seems  sometimes  as 
if  these  plutocratic  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  conscious  of  a  certain  questionableness 
in  their  po'ition  and  of  the  necessity  of 
being  all  the  time  on  their  good  behavior. 
But  they  cannot  help  being  vulgar  any  more 
than  they  can  help  being  uncultivated,  and 
their  vapid  conversation  and  aimless  indo¬ 
lence  and  unrefined  tastes  are  a  natural 
fruit  of  which  the  parents  are  too  ignorant  to 
,bc  ashamed. 

No  one  need  avoid  Long  Branch,  if  he 
can  satisfy  his  soul  with  the  beauty  of  ocean 
and  air  and  sky,  or  if  he  desires  that  his 
mind  should  lie  fallow  and  rest,  even  from 
the  stimulus  of  bright  soeial  intercourse. 
But  he  who  seeks  refreshment  and  delight 
from  contact  with  keen,  brilliant,  or  cul¬ 
tured  intellects  must  go  farther  than  Lung 
Branch  to  find  them,  or  must  fare  very  badly 
indeed. 


The  NEnuLiE  discovered  by  the 
IIersciiels.  —  In  ancient  times  astrono¬ 
mers  had  noticed  five  spots  on  the  heavens 
where  a  cloudy  sort  of  light  could  be  rec¬ 
ognized.  These  spots  they  had  called 
“  cloudy  stars.^  But  not  very  long  after  the 
invention  of  the  telescope,  several  more  of 
these  star-cl.i  .diets  began  to  be  recog¬ 
nized.  Lacaille  discovered  forty  five  in  the 
southern  heavens,  and  Messier,  the  comet- 
seeker,  made  a  list  of  no  less  than  103. 
The  star-cloudlets  or  nebulse,  known  when 
Sir  VV.  Ilerschel  began  his  researches, 
amounted  to  less  than  130.  In  the  year 
1 786  that  astronomer  began  his  contributions 
to  the  list  of  known  nebulae  by  sending  a 
catalogue  of  no  less  than  1,000  of  these 
objects  to  the  Royal  Society.  Three  years 
later  he  sent  in  a  list  of  yet  another  thou¬ 
sand  nebulse;  and  in  1802  (when  he  was 
sixty-four  years  old)  another  list  containing 
500  of  these  objects.  In  other  words,  dur¬ 
ing  sixteen  years  this  indefatigable  observer 
'noted  the  places  of  more  than  sixteen  times 
‘as  many  of  these  celestial  cloudlets  as  all 
preceding  observers  had  been  able  to  record. 
Sir  John  Ilerschel,  having  proposed  to 
himself  the  task  of  completing  at  a  southern 
station  the  survey  of  the  heavens  which  his 
father  had  commenced,  thought  it  necessary 
to  pn'pare  himself  for  the  work  by  resur¬ 
veying  the  northern  heavens.  While  thus 
engaged  he  discovered  500  nebula;  ‘/hich 
had  escajied  his  lather’s  notice.  Then  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  ex¬ 
amined  those  parte  of  the  heavens  which 
had  been  invisible  from  his  father’s  north¬ 
erly  observatoiy,  and  in  1847  communicated 
a  list  of  1,708  star-clouds  discovered  during 
the  progress  of  this  survey.  In  all.  Sir 
John  Ilerschel  discovered  no  less  than 
2,208  nebulm,  his  father  having  discovered 
2,500.  As  the  whole  number  of  known 
nebula;  in  our  day  amounts  to  but  5,200,  it 
will  be  seen  that  more  than  nine  out  of 
every  ten  known  nebulae  were  discovered 
by  the  Ilerschels. 


BLACKBERRIES. 

HE  trees  were  flushed  with  red  and  gold. 
As,  in  the  warm  Septvmb.  r  wrathcr. 

Among  the  country  lanes  we  sirolled. 

And  pivk..d  the  blackberries  together. 

Standing  among  the  nisset-brown 

And  withered  leaves  that  hid  the  roots, 

I  pulled  the  biamble  branches  down. 

And  watched  her  pluck  and  eat  the  fruits. 

With  tender  purpled  finger-tips. 

That  shunned  ih«  thorns  with  dainty  skill, 

She  put  them  to  her  pouted  lips. 

And  laughed,  and  looked  mure  pretty  still. 

Her  ringing  tones  awoke  the  air 
To  jo>  ful  echoes  as  she  passed  ; 

Each  ufjening  prospect  teemed  more  fair. 

Each  lane  mure  tempting,  than  the  last. 

And  even  now,  when  strolling  through 

The  byways,  hedged  with  bush  and  bramble, 

I  pull  a  blackberry  or  two. 

In  memory  of  that  fur  ofif  ramble. 


A  SUNSET  ON  YARROW. 

I'^IIE  wind  and  the  day  had  lived  tugetlier. 
They  died  together,  and  faraway 
Spoke  larewell  in  the  sultry  weather. 

Out  of  the  sunset,  over  the  heather. 

The  dying  wind  and  the  dying  day. 

Far  in  the  south,  tlie  summer  levin 
Flushed,  a  flame  in  the  gray  soft  air : 

We  seemed  to  look  on  the  hills  of  heaven ; 

You  saw  within,  but  to  me ’t  was  given 
To  see  your  face,  as  an  angel’s,  there. 

Never  again,  ah  surely  never 

Shall  we  wait  aud  watch,  where  of  old  we 
stood. 

The  low  good-night  of  the  hill  and  the  river, 
'I'he  faint  light  fade,  an  1  the  wan  stars  quiver. 
Twain  grown  one  in  the  solitude. 


AUTHOR  OF  “HARRY  LORREQUEE.” 

HE  great  Irish  novelist  who  has  now 
been  the  delight  of  two  generations  has 
often  been  accused  —  especially  by  Irish 
critics  —  of  indulging  in  caricature.  His 
pen  had  a  turn  for  distortion ;  his  inkpot 
was  sunharged  with  exaggeration.  No 
such  beings  existed  in  prosaic  Ireland  as 
■wrre  met  in  his  broadly  humoristic  page. 
The  genial  liand  that  drew  Harry  Lorrequer 
indicted  libels  against  his  own  countrymen. 
On  “  the  first  flower  of  the  earth  ”  were  no 
eccentric  insects  as  were  seen  through  his 
microscope ;  “  the  first  gem  of  the  sea  ”  was 
like  any  other  emerald ;  and  Irishmen,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  the  gay,  careless,  witty,  love¬ 
able,  shandyibh  creatures  represented  by 
our  author,  were  in  reality  as  respectably 
dull  as  if  they  had  good  balances  at  their 
bankers,  and  could  not  tell  the  smell  of  a 
writ. 

Such  was  the  tone  of  criticism  found  in 
not  a  few  quarters  which  ought  to  have  been 
well  informed.  The  truth  is,  there  never 
was  a  writer  who  drew  less  on  his  imagina¬ 
tion  than  Lever.  On  observation  he  has 
depended  only  too  much.  Here  we  tauch 
the  grand  fault  of  hi.s  method  as  a  novelist. 
He  did  not  idealize  enough.  He  gave  a 
faiihful  picture  of  the  men  he  saw.  And 
this  explains  why  it  is  that  his  characters 
do  not  take  the  s.tmc  hold  on  us  as  those  of 
Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray.  Men  are 
never  fully  self-revealing,  aud  whether  the 
poet  or  dramatist  or  novelist,  wishes  to 
generalize  from  many  individuals  or  take 
any  one  individual  as  the  base  of  his  crea¬ 
tion,  he  must,  as  the  very  word  implies, 
create,  if  he  wants  to  convey  the  impression 
which  men  and  women  m.ike  on  us  in  ordi¬ 
nary  life  in  tlie  course  of  a  protracted 
period  of  time.  How  long  will  it  take  to  j 
read  “Hamlet”  or  “Othello”?  Yet, 
brief  as  are  the  moments  necessary  for  the 
perusal  of  these  works  how  colossal  the  im¬ 
pression  they  leave.  But  even  in  the  long¬ 
est  three-volume  novel  there  is  not  time  to 
show  the  curious  and  hidden  recesses  of  a 
man’s  character,  if  the  writer  contents  him¬ 
self  with  being  merely  a  reporter  or  a  c^y- 
ist,  instead  of  a  maker — Tronp-^v.  The 
province  of  genius  is  to  irradiate  the  human 
soul ;  to  betray  every  secret, passage,  to  light 
up  each  recondite  cranny  as  though  it  was 
a  drawing-room  and  the  author  was  about 
to  receive  company,  to  concentrate  into  the 
representation  of  moments  the  observation 
of  years ;  or,  changing  the  figure,  to  strip 
the  covering  from  the  statue,  and  let  it 
stand  before  us,  not  half  revealed  and  half 
concealed  by  a  conventional  shroud,  but  in 
its  naked  loveliness  or  in  all  its  comjdetc- 
ness  of  deformity. 

The  author  ot  “  Charles  O’Malley  ”  had 
great  opportunities.  He  knew  many  char¬ 
acters  whose  tame,  apart  from  his  writings, 
still  lives  in  Ireland.  He  introduced  them 


to  the  world  in  their  pi  oper  ^arb,  and  one  is 
almost  tempted  to  say  that  if  Dickens  had 
only  known  the  men  Lever  knew,  and  could 
have  comj;rehended  the  charming  com¬ 
plexities  of  Irish  character,  Samuel  Weller 
would  nut  sit  enthroned  as  the  first  of  his 
creations,  and  a  Murphy  or  an  O'Flaherty 
would  have  pushed  Mr.  Pickwick  aside. 
“  All  things,  ”  says  Sterne,  “  are  big  with 
jest.  ”  But  Irish  things  are  enormous,  and 
it  must  in  justice  be  conies  ed  that  Lever 
confined  himself  too  exclusively  to  the  oddi¬ 
ties  of  Ireland.  He  forgot  that  the  real 
humorist  sees  game  in  almost  any  mortal ; 
that  ever)-  one  of  us  might  be  made  food  for 
infinite  mirth,  though  Heaven  knows  the 
laughter  often  gurgles  from  the  fountain  of 
tears  itself.  T'o  have  failed,  however,  to 
paint  an  exhaustive  picture  is  not  to  carica¬ 
ture.  So  tor  as  Lever  went  he  was  only 
too  faithful.  Had  he  been  less  faithful  he 
ha<l  been  more  true. 

In  a  novel  now  appearing  in  “  Ccmhill,  ” 
which  we  have  grounds  for  believing  is  from 
Lever's  pen,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  a  man’s  best  work  is  not  always 
to  be  looked  for  amongst  his  earliest.  Long 
residence  abroad,  a  judgment  matured  by 
varied  and  long  experience,  have  developed 
a  more  catholic  treatment  of  Irish  character 
on  the  part  of  the  man  who  must  be  known 
in  literature  as  the  great  novelist  of  Ireland. 
With  all  the  sympathy  which  Lever  showered 
upon  his  puppets,  he  was  unable  to  crush  or 
conceal  a  feeling  which  may  be  described  as 
Castle  light.  Causes  alre^y  refened  to, 
combined  with  recent  legislation,  have  not 
been  without  their  eflTect ;  they  have  led  him 
to  look  more  intently  at  the  other  side  of  the 
medal,  to  do  full  justice  to  classes  too  often 
painted  by  him  and  others  with  the  warts 
and  wrinkles,  but  without  the  glow  of 
expression  full  of  tenderness  and  moral 
beauty ;  and  we  shall  indeed  be  surprised  if 
the  glory  of  the  setting  sun  is  not  in  varied 
and  picturesque  splendor  capable  of  chal¬ 
lenging  comparison  with  a  dawn  which  made 
the  star  of  Warren  glimmer  pale  and  in¬ 
effectually,  and  disputed  the  spell  which 
ancient  hostelries  and  eccentric  old  gentle¬ 
men  had  begun  in  the  magic  light  of  Boz  to 
exercise  over  the  hearts  of  English-speaking 
men. 


Recollections  of  Don  Quixote. — 
Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  Don  Quix¬ 
ote  :  — 

Beauty  in  a  modest  woman  is  like  a  fire  or  a 
sharp  sword  at  a  distance ;  neither  doth  the  one 
burn  nor  the  other  wound  those  that  come  sjt 
too  close  to  them. 

Keep  your  mouth  shut  and  your  eyes  open. 

'Ihc  absent  fiel  and  lear  every  ill. 

Self-i>n»ise  depreciates. 

The  dead  to  the  bier,  and  the  living  to  good 
cheer. 

All  women,  let  them  he  never  so  homely,  are 
pleased  to  hear  themselves  celebrated  for  their 
beauty. 

Squires  and  kniehts  errant  are  subject  to 
much  hut  ger  and  ill  luck. 

Liberality  may  be  carried  too  far  in  those  who 
have  childien  to  inherit  from  them. 

Virtue  is  always  more  ptrsecuted  by  the 
wicked  than  bciovtd  by  the  righteous. 

Every  one  is  the  son  of  his  own  works. 

Honey  is  not  lor  the  mouth  of  an  ass 

No  jtadlocks,  bolts  or  bars  can  secure  a  maid¬ 
en  so  well  as  her  own  reserve 

Wit  and  humor  liclong  to  genius  alone 

The  wittiest  [Kirson  in  a  comedy  is  he  who 
jdays  the  fool. 

There  is  no  book  so  bad  but  something  good 
mar  be  found  in  it. 

We  are  all  as  God  made  ns,  and  oftentimes 
a  great  di  al  worse. 

Let  the  hen  live,  though  it  be  with  the  pip. 

We  cannot  all  be  friars,  and  various  arc  the 
paths  bv  which  God  conducts  the  good  to  heaven. 

Covetousness  bursts  the  bag. 

It  is  easy  to  undertake,  but  more  dilhcnlt  to 
finish  a  thing. 

This  term  is  equally  applicable  to  all  ranks — 
Whoever  is  ignorant  is  vulgar. 

By  the  streets  of  “  By-and  by  ”  one  arrives  at 
the  house  of  “  Never.  ” 

Between  the  Yes  and  No  of  a  woman  I  would 
not  undertake  to  thrust  the  point  ot  a  pin. 

Patience  and  thulfle  the  canis. 

A  soldier  had  better  smell  of  gunpowder  than 
musk. 

Other  men’s  pains  are  ea'ily  borne. 

A  bad  cloak  often  covers  a  good  drinker. 

Pray  devoutly  and  hammer  on  stoutly. 

When  a  thing  is  once  begun  it  is  alniosi  half 
finished. 

Lay  a  bridge  of  silver  for  a  flying  enemy. 

The  jest  that  gives  pain  is  no  jest. 


M.  IJoniEFORT  has  had  his  troubles  iiico'ascd 
by  the  clojiciucnt  of  his  daughter,  aged  liftccii 
with  a  young  man  of  nineteen.  ,Shc  was  at  scIuhiI 
ill  .Jersey,  it  is  said,  whence  the  pair  went  to  Ixni. 
don  and  were  niarri**il.  Thi;  mother  of  the 
i  bridegroom,  however,  tiillowed  them,  seized  her 
,  son  and  jrackcit  him  off  for  the  colonic.',  while 
'  the  bride  was  sent  back  to  Jersey. 


tANCH.  —  SKETCIIEii 


